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PREFACE 

These studies, though by divers hands and of varied content, 
have a common purpose. They aim to give a clearer understand- 
ing of the development and present position of labor legislation 
in Massachusetts as a preliminary to further improvement of the 
law and its administration. They do not pretend to give a com- 
plete survey, nor do they make an attempt at formulating a social 
programme; the conditions under which these investigations were 
undertaken precluded any such ambition. But the approaches 
to a difficult problem, here made, from the historical, comparative, 
and critical sides, were not only worth making as a part of an 
apprenticeship in social investigation, they are of such permanent 
value that they are worth printing for the use of others who are 
studying the same problem. A foundation, tessellated, but firm 
so far as it goes, is here laid for further ameliorative, constructive 
work in the social legislation of the Commonwealth. 

Such work was purposed by the women who set on foot an enter- 
prise, one fruit of which is this book. In 1904 two organizations, 
the Massachusetts Federation of Women's Clubs and the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, combined their 
previously existing committees in a joint committee on the Indus- 
trial Conditions of Women and Children. Their aim was "to 
better the condition of women and children who work in shops and 
factories; to safeguard their present rights, and to strive for better 
legislation in their behalf," and they undertook to attain this 
object by securing fuller knowledge as a basis for initiating changes 
in the law or its administration, and a more widespread acquaint- 
ance with existing laws on the part of the three parties vitally 
concerned, the employers, the employees, and the public. The 
Committee appointed a special agent. Miss Mabel Parton, with 
assistants, to study various industries employing women, and 
to collect information necessary for the end in view. In 1905 there 
was organized, with Miss Parton as Director, the Department 
of Research of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
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which was to continue the study undertaken for the Industrial 
Committee and, in connection with this task, the results of which 
appear in Chapter II, it set at work a series of student investigators 
appointed to fellowships in co-operation with neighboring colleges. 

The fellowship offered at Radchffe College for the four years 
1905-1909 by the Massachusetts Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and for 1909-1910 by the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, was held in turn by Miss Caroline Manning, Miss Grace 
F. Ward and Miss Edith Reeves. The holders of fellowships in the 
Department of Research of the Union are expected to co-operate 
in various lines of investigation there pursued, so that the papers 
of these fellows, here printed as Chapters II, III, IV, and V, repre- 
sent only a portion of their work. Miss Manning among other 
things commenced a tabulation of the labor laws of the various 
American states. This work was verified and completed by Miss 
Reeves, who has drawn such conclusions concerning the efficiency 
of factory inspection in Massachusetts as the legislative evidence 
seems to warrant. Miss Ward in her paper has addressed herself 
to the problem raised by the administration of the age limits in the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Law. While these studies were being 
made at the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, Mr. 
Charles E. Persons had been independently investigating, as a 
graduate student in the Harvard Department of Economics, the 
history of factory legislation in Massachusetts and has contributed 
in Chapter I a fairly complete resume of his results. 

The regulation of agencies for distributing labor has also been 
one of the important subjects investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Research of the Union. The discussion of comparative 
legislation providing for licensing and control of private employ- 
ment agencies, prepared by Miss Mabelle Moses while assistant 
director of the Department of Research will be of interest to 
those studying the enforcement of labor legislation, and is there- 
fore included in this group. 

The Legislative Reviews and summaries, published annually by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation used in conjunc- 
tion with these comparative studies will serve to continue their 
utiUty as new legislation occurs. It must be noted that provi- 
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sions for enforcement of the law and not the substance of the 
law are primarily presented in these discussions. Such provisions 
are extremely elusive, especially with regard to penalties imposed. 
Acknowledgment is here made of the courteous assistance of 
numerous employers, employees, and directors of state, city, and 
town departments who have so generously given of their time and 
labor to promote these investigations. Especially to Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, in whose research course a part of Miss 
Reeves' work was done, to Chief of the District Police, Captain 
Whitney, to Assistant Secretary of the Board of Health, Dr. 
Charles F. Hanson, and to the Commissioners of Labor Bureaus 
and officers of inspection and licensing departments of the several 
states of the United States is recognition due. 

EDWIN F. GAY. 



INTRODUCTION 

Labor legislation has progressed in Massachusetts by four dis- 
tinct stages :i (1) The period 1835-1874 chronicled the beginnings 
of labor legislation in that the right of the government to regulate 
the relation between employer and employee was acknowledged. 
The movement centered about the limitation of hours of labor. 
(2) The recognition of responsibility for executing that regulation 
marked the period from 1874-1887, when the machinery for 
enforcement of labor laws was introduced. (3) The years 1887- 
1900 witnessed the application of the principle to the protection 
of life and limb from the more apparent dangers of accident such 
as come from machinery and fire, unsafe buildings, bad sanitation, 
and physical inferiority. (4) Since 1900 the period may be charac- 
terized as one of effort for protection of the industrial workers 
from the more subtle evils of dangerous trades, the lack of appren- 
tice opportunities, and economic inequality. 

In each period the object of legislation has been twofold — first, 
to protect the worker from such conditions of labor as will make 
him economically dependent whether it be from too long hours of 
service, or from bodily injury, or from that which may make for 
physical and mental deterioration; second, to secure to the worker 
the opportunity for increasing his economic powers, whether by 
giving him time for self-improvement, or the bodily soundness and 
strength necessary for self-development, or the elements of hygiene, 
education and social ideals which shall aid him to improve his 
standards of living. 

In the first forty years of labor legislation, the tangible results 
accomplished, as related in the first study of this series, were, 
a requirement as to schooling, age and hours of employment of 

' A summary of the laws passed from 1902-1910 will be found in chapter V, forming a supple- 
ment to the list of laws 1836 to 1900 published by Miss Whittelsey in Masaachusetta Labor Legisla* 
turn. Thus the two lists give a summary of all labor laws passed by the Massachusetts Legislature 
from 1830 to the present date. For a discussion of the later laws, see F. Spencer Baldwin, " Recent 
Massachusetts Labor Legislation" in Annah of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Scimcei, vol. 23, No. 2 (March, 1909), p. 63ff. 
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children and, a natural outcome of child labor laws, the restric- 
tion of the hours of labor in factories for all workers. 

The legislation of the second period, from 1874-1887, is not 
as distinctive as in the other periods. It seems to have been 
characterized by the effort to reframe the laws so as to make them 
effective along the lines already followed and to create a system of 
maintaining that efficiency, rather than to extend the laws along 
new lines. Thus we find the child labor regulations have to do 
with the scheme of certification of children who are at work, in 
order to compel the enforcement of the law. Similarly, the legisla- 
tion bearing upon ^he hours of labor requires the posting of notices, 
and applies the sixty hour law for women and minors to mechanical 
and mercantile establishments. 

The new important legislation of the period develops a scheme 
of inspection within the poHce department, to enforce safety re- 
quirements and the laws relative to women and minors. This was 
to be done by detailing state detectives of district police officers to 
act as inspectors — an increase in number of such officers being 
made without designation of duties whether of detection or of in- 
spection. Such duties pertained to the child labor laws, to certain 
protective laws as to boilers and engines which were placed on the 
statute books as early as 1845, but which made sUght progress 
between 1877 and 1895, to certain simple laws with regard to 
protection of dangerous machinery, fire escapes and exits, storage 
of explosives, and to rather extensive regulations as to safety of 
employees on railroads. In the latter regulations appear the 
beginnings of the scheme for protection against accident which 
matures in the third period. In the meantime, the truant officers 
were also given the duty of visiting factories and reporting viola- 
tions of child labor laws to the school committee. It is by no 
means an insignificant fact that the attempt to develop schemes 
for efficient administration of hours of labor and protection of 
women and children should have gone hand in hand with the 
struggle for rights of incorporation on the part of the labor unions. 

The part played by the labor party and labor organizations out- 
lined by Mr. Persons in his study of the origins of labor legisla- 
tion, found a counterpart in their efforts during the following 
decade to secure the results of the victory won by the earlier forty 
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years' effort. The third period witnessed great legislative advance, 
not only along the lines already commenced but along many new 
lines. That it should have followed upon the legal recognition of 
trade unions in 1887 and 1888 is worthy of consideration and 
presents a field for further investigation. Regulations as to child 
labor, street trades, hours for meal time and night labor, fire, 
building permits, sanitation in factories, employer's hability, wage 
payments and fines and provision for a state board of arbitration 
— these measures were not only greatly improved but many of 
them were introduced for the first time in 1886, 1887 or 1888. At 
the same time the inspection department of the district police was 
separated from the detective department and the number of inspec- 
tors designated as ten. Here is the culmination of legal protection 
against danger and accident and night work, more definite and 
systematic regulation for meal hours and at the same time better 
provision for inspection to secure enforcement. But chiefly appears 
the initiation of preventive measures for the requirement of sani- 
tation in factories, and of permits for building construction to 
secure better and safer conditions. All through the Hst is felt the 
spirit of a victory won — the imposing of an obligation on the 
state to require and to enforce safety, health, and independence 
which shall make for fair play and economic liberty. 

The legislation of the period since 1900 has been but a continua- 
tion, a wider application of the principles recognized in the pre- 
ceding period, but it has taken on a deeper significance and a more 
constructive form. This spirit has followed five lines of pro- 
cedure: first, more specific and intensive legislation along the lines 
already commenced; second, the provision for constructive legis- 
lation along sanitary lines, both to prohibit conditions which 
engender disease where possible and to prevent the appearance 
of disease by teaching the worker to avoid industries dangerous to 
him; third, the demand that the laws already passed should not 
apply to the larger manufactories and the masses of workers only, 
but should be so extended and enforced as to protect workers in all 
places of industry, whether large or small, or wherever protection 
is needed; fourth, the education of the industrial worker to secure 
his economic liberty by providing him with the means of trade 
education, by giving him a knowledge of fair and safe means of 
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saving, by helping him to a knowledge of laws and institutions for 
protection, and by assuring him equality of opportunity for 
employment; fifth, the appointment of a commission in 1910 to 
study the general subject of the inspection of factories, workshops, 
mercantile establishments, and other buildings. 

Legislation naturally follows the dictates of human interest and 
concern and the function of the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union — to protect and improve the industrial conditions of 
women — has led it to take an active part in the development of 
labor regulations during the last decade. The papers comprising 
this volume are the outcome of such activity, and are here printed 
as of historical and, we hope, constructive value. 

The studies of rubber factories and of cordage and twine fac- 
tories in 1905 contributed much to the line of progress in legislation 
in the last ten years, and together with the investigation of restau- 
rants, shops and other places of employment may be said to have 
been largely responsible for the advancement in sanitary inspec- 
tion and extended application of the law to smaller factories and 
shops and restaurants in 1907. The publication of a simplified 
statement of laws affecting women and children and the effort to 
secure uniform and progressive legislation for Ucensing and inspec- 
tion of employment offices have been the contributions of the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union to the fourth line of 
development — the education of the worker. But perhaps the 
most important part this institution has played has been in con- 
nection with the passage of two bills by the legislature of 1910. 
One provided for a commission to investigate factory legislation 
and inspection, the studies of comparative legislation throughout 
the United States presented in the fourth chapter of this book 
together with knowledge gained by working in factories contri- 
buting largely to this end, and the other for a commission to con- 
sider licensing of intelligent offices, the campaign for which was 
based on an investigation of conditions in Massachusetts and the 
study of comparative systems in the United States, given in chapter 
six of this volume. It is to be hoped that the reports of these 
two commissions will result in legislation which shall mean that 
the new era will solve this difficult problem of administration. 

SUSAN M. KINGSBURY. 



CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF FACTORY LEGIS- '^ 
LATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

(From 1825 to the Passage of the Ten-Hotjk Law in 1874) 
CHARLES E. PERSONS 



LABOR LAWS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT 



AGITATION FOR SHORTER HOURS — CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION — 1825-1840 

This study of the early history of factory legislation in Massa- 
chusetts is intended to cover the period from 1825 to the passage 
of the Ten-Hour Law in 1874. The later period has been covered 
by the well-known study of Sarah Whittelsey and the more recent 
writings of F. Spencer Baldwin. In the fifty years treated, it will 
be found that the chief interest centered in the question of the 
hours of labor for minors and adults. Incidentally some pro- 
visions requiring school attendance were secured but through the 
entire period it was the desire to shorten hours that kept the 
movement alive. Accordingly, first place has been given to this 
feature in the discussion following. 

The Conunonwealth of Massachusetts was first among American 
states to place laws upon its statute books for the protection of 
factory workers. As compared with English action, this move- 
ment in America was a tardy one. However, a fairer basis of 
comparison would seem to be the relation of the enactment of 
factory acts to the introduction of the factory system. So judged, 
legislation in Massachusetts came fairly early. The earliest 
spinning mills were established in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, following the successful experiments of Samuel Slater 
in Rhode Island. But mills completely equipped for the manu- 
facture of cloth date later than the war of 1812. Specifically, 
they follow the pioneer establishment at Waltham in 1814. 
Lowell, the first American factory town, was not founded until 
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after 1822. Before its advent, the industrial revolution in 
America can hardly be said to have gone beyond the preliminary 
stages. Yet, during the infancy of the city, we find evidence of 
a movement having for its object legislation to regulate the con- 
dition of factory labor in Massachusetts. As early as 1825, the 
Senate ^ investigated the question of child labor. The committee 
endeavored to determine the extent of child employment, the 
length of the working day, and the eflfect of such labor on the 
education of the factory children. In so investigating, Massachu- 
setts was following an example set by the state of Pennsylvania 
in the preceding year. Both states were doubtless largely in- 
fluenced by the example of England. There, in 1819, after agita- 
tion extending over the early years of the century, a law was 
passed limiting the hours of labor for children in the cotton nulls 
to twelve daily. In the very year of the Massachusetts report, 
this act was strengthened and extended by amendment and the 
working time further reduced by providing for a short Saturday 
of nine hours. 

With this example before them, the Commonwealth was fur- 
ther stirred to action in response to a movement among her own 
citizens. These men, under the capable leadership of James G. 
Carter, were working for the expansion of the common school 
system which had long been neglected. Carter was to be directly 
concerned in the enactment, a decade later, of the first child labor 
law of the state. We find him writing in 1824 : ^ "And it seems 
to be conceded on all hands, by the friends as well as the enemies 
of freedom, that a government like our own can only exist among 
a people generally enlightened; the only question as to the per- 
manency of free institutions being, whether it is possible to make 
and keep the whole population of a nation so well educated as 
the existence of such institutions supposes and requires." There 
was much more in the same strain, and we are assured that the 
original articles attracted a large degree of attention. Perhaps 
they gained something in popular interest because the doctrine 
of universal education was coupled with the prevalent Malthusian 

* See the manuscript report in the Massachusetts Archives, No. 8074. It is accompanied by 
several of the original letters. 
' Essays on Popular Education, 
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theories of population. We read: "Upon the subject of popular 
education a free government must be arbitrary. For its existence 
depends upon it. The more ignorant and degraded people are, 
the less do they feel the want of instruction; and the less will they 
seek it; and these are the classes of the community which always 
increase the fastest up to the very point where the means of 
subsistence fail. ... If suffered to remain in ignorance . . . 
they will increase in greater ratio than the more enhghtened 
classes. . . . What then hinders a revolution?" 

Moved by such considerations and acting in response to a sug- 
gestion in the governor's speech, a joint resolution passed the 
Senate and House and was approved by Governor Levi Lincoln 
on February 25, 1825. It was entitled: ^ "A Resolve in Relation 
to Children Employed in Factories," and called on the selectmen 
in the towns an,d the mayor and aldermen of Boston to report 
to the secretary of the Commonwealth. They were asked to state 
"the number of persons of each sex, under sixteen years of age, 
employed by any incorporated manufacturing company within 
the town or city, setting forth the time during which they are 
usually kept at work, and the opportunities allowed as well as the 
means provided for their education." On the basis of the returns 
secured, the Senate committee on education submitted a written 
report on the 16th of June following, accompanied by an abstract 
of the reports of the selectmen. The abstract showed a total of 
978 children under sixteen employed in the factories of the 37 
towns reporting. Of this number 382 were boys and 596 girls. 
Towns employing the largest numbers were: Seekonk, with 59 
boys and 80 girls; Troy, i.e.. Fall River, with 34 boys and 69 
girls; Taimton, with 29 and 61, respectively; Wellington, 42 
and 45; Waltham, 17 and 59; and Chelmsford, i.e., Lowell, 3 
boys and 51 girls. It is probable that the returns were incom- 
plete, and there are no statistics to show the total number of 
factory employees in Massachusetts in 1825. We cannot, there- 
fore, be certain what percentage of the entire working force of the 
factories were children. It seems clearly evident, however, that 
conditions were immeasurably above the Enghsh level. The 
agent of the factories at Ware stated that of 108 females employed 

^ Maa6achuaeil8 Yeoman^ April 27, 1825. 
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only 9 were under 16, and only 4 of 31 males. The selectmen 
add that none is under 12. Elsewhere we find that of 1,200 em- 
ployees in the six cotton mills at Lowell in 1827, nine tenths were 
females, of whom none was under 12, and but 20 from 12 to 14. 
A competent authority^ wrote from Troy in the same year that 
10 per cent of the operatives might be less than 15 years old. 
He adds: "Children under ten are generally unprofitable at any 
price, and it is very seldom that they are employed unless their 
parents work in the mill, and they are brought in to do light 
chores or some very light work, such as setting spools in the frame 
or piecing roUs." The Waltham report in 1825 was careful to 
state that "the general rule was to employ none under 14 except 
for special reasons." At this period the legal age of employment 
in England was no more than nine years. In view of the evi- 
dence, the Massachusetts mills of 1825 cannot be acquitted of 
the evil of child labor. Still, compared with English mills, the 
proportion was small. Judged by the prevailing standards in 
other industries, the age of employment was not excessively low. 
While more girls than boys below the age of sixteen were found, 
this is probably due to the preponderance of female operatives 
in the factories, as indicated by the statement in regard to Lowell 
in 1827. In the same city so late as 1833, of a total of 5,730 em- 
ployees, 4,575 were females and but 1,155 males. 

We have seen that the investigation was largely inspired by 
anxiety lest the factories, through the constant employment of 
children, should foster the formation of an uneducated class. On 
this point the evidence of the returns was clear and positive. Not 
much need be said of the general trend of the report and only one 
conclusion is possible, viz., that so far as the children were em- 
ployed in the mills, they were excluded from opportunities to ac- 
quire an education. 

On the subject of the hours of labor, the statement of the 
abstract seems to be in need of careful interpretation. In 'the 
majority of the towns covered the hours are stated as twelve 
daily. At best, this can only be interpreted as an estimate of 
the average hours per day for the entire year. At the worst, it 
indicates a desire, by no means praiseworthy, on the part of the 

' Jedediah Tracy, White's Memoir of Samuel Slater, p. 128 et seq. 
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Senate committee to conceal the real conditions in the mills, and 
square the American practice with the recently passed English 
statute. Thus they might hope to acquit the American mill 
owner at the bar of public opinion. To illustrate, Franklin 
reported 4 boys and 2 girls at work in factories, and the abstract 
gave the hours as 12 daily. Yet the letter from that town ac- 
companying the report states: "They work in the mill one half 
of the season from sunrise to eight o'clock evening, the other 
half as soon and as long as they can see to work." The mill agent 
writing the letter adds: "On Sunday all have an opportunity for 
schooling." For Troy the abstract states that the 103 children 
employed work "all day," but the agent's letter stated the hours 
explicitly. It reads: "In the winter season these persons {i.e., 
the children) begin to work as soon as they can see in the morning 
and work until half past seven in the evening, and are allowed 
half an hour for breakfast and half an hour for dinner. In the 
summer season they begin to work at sunrise in the morning and 
work until simset at night, are allowed half an hour for breakfast, 
and three quarters of an hour for dinner, and take their supper in 
winter and summer after they have done working in the evening." 

Whenever the abstract departs from a statement of average 
hours the intimation is that the Troy plan is the one generally 
followed. Thus the 11 children at Duxborough worked from 
sunrise to sunset, or from 5 a.m. to 7:30 p.m.; 4 girls at Lan- 
caster worked in summer time from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. with an 
hour and a quarter free time for meals; 24 children in a South- 
bridge mill worked 10 to 14 hours daily; the 139 children reported 
from Seekonk, 12, 12)^, and 13 hours daily, varying in different 
estabHshments; and, finally, the 87 working children in Welling- 
ton worked from sunrise to sunset with time allowed for meals. 
Confirmation comes from an independent source in the report of 
Captain Basil Hall, who visited Lowell in 1828. He wrote of 
the operatives there: "They work only from dayhght to dark, 
having half an hour for breakfast and as long for dinner." 

Nothing need be said in these more enlightened days by way of 
condemnation of the child slavery revealed by the report. A 
system of hours which confined children from sun to sun through 
six days of the week, with the scantiest possible time allowed for 
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meals and rest, merits the severest condemnation. Limits to the 
working time were fixed by the presence of sunHght, and with 
no reference to the requirements of the operative. A clear con- 
ception of the system of hours enforced in the earlier Massachu- 
setts factories goes far to explain the persistence of the subsequent 
agitation for shorter hours. It can only be said in apology that 
the work required of children was light, consisting in piecing 
rolls and replacing full bobbins on the spinning frames. Their 
work was not continuous, half of each hour might be free. There 
were no night workers, and there is no reliable evidence to show 
that they were treated in any other than the kindest manner by 
their employers and overseers. Further, it must be remembered 
that factory hours were the same as those in other industries. 
Humane employers were not lacking, in 1825, to "deplore the 
policy which confines and constrains small children during the 
working hours of a long day, and consequently excludes them 
from the benefits of school." 

The written report of the senatorial committee closed the in- 
cident. The members were not sufficiently impressed by the 
condition revealed to cause them to recommend restrictive legis- 
lation. They expressed themselves as "not aware that any inter- 
position by the legislature at present is necessary, but they deem 
it important that its members, in their private and public capac- 
ity, should see that the requirements of existing laws are respected 
and enforced." Two recommendations were added: "(1) The 
establishment of an institution for the education of the laboring 
classes in the practical arts and sciences. (2) The care of young 
people engaged in manufacturing estabUshments, whose constant 
occupation in their daily tasks may gather round them a crust 
of ignorance as to all other concerns." This they feel is a subject 
always deserving the parental care of a vigilant government, 
but the members "are not prepared to submit any specific pro- 
positions which could be acted upon at the present session. They 
therefore report that the further consideration of said interests 
be referred to the next session of this general court." 

After this fiasco there seems to have been no discussion in the 
legislature on the subject of factory regulation for a period of 
more than ten years. This does not mean that agitation ceased. 
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for there is good evidence of a healthy state of public opinion on 
the possible dangers of factory employment to health and morals, 
as also on the subject of the employment of children through 
excessive hours. It is evident that the contemporaneous dis- 
closures of moral degradation and child slavery in the English 
mUls were ever present in the public mind. The factories were 
on trial at the bar of public opinion, and the burden of proof was 
forced upon them. An indication that this was a live subject in 
America before 1836 is found in the inclusion of a chapter on the 
"Moral Influences of Manufactories," in White's Memoir of Samuel 
Slater, published in that year. The author addressed a circular 
to several heads of manufacturing establishments in New England 
inquiring, among other things, of the existence of child labor 
laws, and if in the opinion of the employer such laws would not 
prove salutary. He asked further: "What is the age of children 
and what effect has their employment on their opportunities for 
acquiring an education? What hours are operatives employed.''" 
It is noteworthy also in view of later developments that White 
included an inquiry as to the health of factory operatives, indi- 
cating that this phase of the factory controversy had aroused dis- 
cussion in America at an early date. His thirteenth question reads : 
"Is it supposed that those persons employed in cotton and woolen 
manufactories are equally healthy with such as pursue agriculture? 
If so, can you mention any facts in corroboration?" Of the few 
answers printed, some are dated as early as 1827. They contain 
little further information. An unprejudiced viewpoint was hardly 
to be expected. The statement is that there are no restrictive child 
labor laws in the northern or eastern states, nor, in the opinion 
of the employers, any occasion for them since "pubhc opinion, 
with the independent feehng of parent and guardian, would pre- 
vent abuse should it be attempted." The claim is made that 
more attention is paid to schooling children in manufacturing 
villages than in districts of other employments. One notes that 
it does not necessarily follow that the child laborers are benefited. 
The factory hours are stated as twelve per day as an average 
through the year. This is by common consent of both parties. As 
might be expected, the employers are not troubled by fears that 
the employment might be detrimental to the health of the laborers. 
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Outside of legislative halls and aside from bookish discussion, 
agitation for restriction on factory employment was active during 
the thirties. Three organizations, each short-Uved, contributed 
to the movement. The first of these, the Workingman's Party, 
had a twofold influence, touching both the question of child labor 
and that of shorter hours. To this result the peculiar circum- 
stances of the origin and organization of the body contributed. 
The party^ originated in Philadelphia, in 1827, as the outcome of 
an imsuccessful strike for a ten-hour day on the part of the car- 
penters. In New York, two years later, a branch of the party 
was formed as a result of a meeting called to protest against the 
lengthening of the working day. The statement is that at that 
time many artisans in New York were working only ten hours. 
At this time, Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright were editing 
the "Free Enquirer" in that city. Owen aspired to leadership 
in the new party, and succeeded in gaining control for a short 
period. Miss Wright was closely associated with him, both in 
pubUc thought, and in the active work of disseminating their 
peculiar doctrines and advancing the interests of the labor party. 
They placed all reliance on a Spartan system of education. Under 
their plan all children were to be fed, clothed and lodged at the 
expense of the state; all to dress alike and eat at common tables. 
Carter had urged the necessity of universal education as essential 
to the safety of the republic. These new apostles, fresh from 
their socialistic experiments, preached the doctrine that free and 
universal education would result in the regeneration of mankind. 
In their opinion, it was the one measure by which working 
men and women might most surely be raised to equality with 
other classes. The name of Miss Wright was most frequently 
coupled with the Massachusetts branch of the Workingman's 
Party. Both she and Owen visited Boston during 1829 and 1830. 

It is difficult to make any definite statement as to the extent 
and importance of the new party. There is mention of its exist- 
ence in Massachusetts through the years 1830 to 1833. In the 
first of these years, it is said^ "to have made its appearance and 

■ See an article by John E. Commons, Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1907, "Labor 
Organizations and Labor Politics." 

' MaasachuseUs Yeoman, Aug. 31, 1830, and Jan. 22, 1831. 
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been duly organized in large districts of the United States." 
The list of its principles includes: "abolition of imprisonment for 
debt; a mechanic's lien law; banking reform; reduction of the 
fees of professional men to a fair level with the wage of laboring 
men; and to make provision by law for the education of all classes." 
All of these objects were to be accomplished through the medium 
of the ballot box. In 1833 the Workingman's Party in Lowell 
nominated a full legislative ticket. They also endorsed the can- 
didacy of Honorable Samuel C. Alien for governor. One of their 
nominees, Samuel Howard, whose name had appeared on the 
Jackson and Liberal tickets as well, was the ordy representative 
returned from Lowell that year. The General Court is said to 
have contained seven workingmen. The available information 
is meagre, but it seems evident that the party achieved no exten- 
sive or stable organization in Massachusetts. Its presence in 
the state, as elsewhere, was an expression of the prevailing politi- 
cal ferment, which resulted in many abortive attempts to launch 
new parties. Where mention of the party is found it is almost, 
invariably coupled with discussions of the hours of labor and the 
education of the working classes. For this reason it assumes 
importance in the history of the agitation for factory legislation. 
An organization of a distinctly different type was the New 
England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and other Work- 
ingmen, which met in Boston in each of the years 1831, 1832 and 
1833, and in Northampton in 1834. The first meeting attracted 
little notice, but of the second, that of 1832, a comparatively 
full record ^ has been preserved. In that year Charles Douglass 
of New London was president of the association and delegates 
were present from all the New England states except Vermont. 
The proceedings extended over three days and the discussion 
covered ten main points. They were looking forward to an 
organization covering New England; were considering the ex- 
pediency of a national convention of workingmen; wished to 
establish lyceums; demanded reform in the militia system; in 
banks and other monopolies; the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt; extension of the right of suffrage; and a mechanic's lien 
law. The fifth and seventh topics in their program may be given 

1 See Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, First Annual Report, p. 94 et seq. 
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in full. The fifth proposes: "The consideration of the ten-hour 
system, and whether it is expedient for this convention to make its 
adoption by their associates indispensable, or to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the various associations of New England;" and the 
seventh, " The improvement of the present systems of education 
among the people, and particularly the recommendation of such 
legislative enactment in relation to the internal economy of factories 
as will ensure to the operatives therein a competent degree of 
instruction, corresponding to that already enforced throughout 
New England by its ancient and approved system of school legis- 
lation." In the meeting of the following year, committees were 
appointed, among others, on education; on the condition of chil- 
dren in factories; and on the condition of working women. 

There is evidence of considerable interest and agitation in 
the wage-earning class. Interest was sufficiently strong to sup- 
port a periodical. The New England Artisan, edited by Douglass, 
and perhaps the first labor paper in this section. The movement 
to shorten hours, in particular, is stated to have been general and 
to have met universal approbation. Meetings were held in 
various parts of New England where resolutions were adopted 
declaring that ten hours ought to constitute a day's work. In 
Lowell, where the poHtical organization of workingmen was 
strong, a society auxiliary to the New England Association was 
formed in March, 1832. The constitution adopted, if we may 
beUeve the published account, ^ enjoined upon the members not 
to work more than ten hours a day, commencing March 20, 1833, 
and not to vote for any man for office unless he be friendly to the 
interests of the workingmen. Moreover, the movement for shorter 
hours scored successes in Lowell, South Boston, and at Wheeler's 
Point. The cases reported affected mechanics for the most part, 
but the good effect of the example would be no less potent in the 
general agitation. In Boston a combination of journeymen 
carpenters and caulkers met an unexpected obstacle in their 
efforts to shorten their hours. An association ^ of Boston mer- 
chants was formed numbering over one hundred, and said to have 

L See Lowell JournaU March 2, 1832. 

' See Seth Luther's Address, p. 34, and Appendix B. Cf. Geo. E. McNeill, Labor Mnement 
in America, p. SO. 
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provided a fund of $20,000. They strengthened the opposition 
of the master carpenters by threats to withhold their trade from 
any one who yielded to the demands of his men. 

It remains to mention one further organization of wage-earners 
that was active during this early period of agitation,^ the Boston 
Trades Union, formed in March, 1834, with 16 branches. It is 
stated that the organization followed a plan previously instituted 
in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The movement in 
America was doubtless a reflection of the English Trades Union 
activity of the time. The Boston Trades Union issued a "Dec- 
laration of Rights" in June which states their intention to elevate 
the working classes by "constitutional, peaceable, and legal 
means;" and places among their demands common schools acces- 
sible to all. On July 4th they organized a celebration with an 
oration by Frederick Robinson, delivered on Fort Hill to an 
audience estimated at 2,000. In this same year a Trades Union 
National Convention was held at Washington, lasting for several 
days. Here the Massachusetts delegates were prominent. On 
the third day it was voted that a committee be appointed to 
prepare a statement of the best means to be used to prevent the 
lowering of wages and ensure the reduction of the hours of labor. 
This committee recommended the formation of trades imions 
and the dissemination of information. The question of factory 
conditions was also discussed. 

Some account of these early discussions will be helpful in form- 
ing an idea of the extent and character of the movement. We 
turn first to Seth Luther's well known Address to the Working- 
men of New England, delivered at various points in New Eng- 
land in 1832; subsequently printed in pamphlet form and widely 
advertised and distributed. The address contains a bitter and 
not always just attack on manufacturing establishments which in 
the opinion of the author are "extinguishing the flame of knowl- 
edge." It is stated that the mills "generally in New England 
run 13 hours, the years round, that is, actual labor for all hands; 
to which add one hour for meals, making 14 hours" per day. 
The address continues: "The owners of the mills oppose all re- 
duction in the hours of labor for the purpose of mental culture. 

^ See the Appendices to Kobinson's Oration, published in 1834. 
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Not that they care about the hours of labor in cities, but they 
fear the 'contagion' will reach their Slave Mills. Hence they 
go into the shops of the carpenter and others who carry on busi- 
ness, and actually forbid them to employ what they sneeringly 
call 'ten-hour men,' teUing the employer, 'you shall not have 
our work unless you do what we say.' " Throughout the address 
there is much mention of conditions in English mills, and the knowl- 
edge displayed suggests that Luther himself may have been an 
English emigrant. 

In the oration by Robiason, previously mentioned, the general 
tone is high, though he falls at times into iutemperate expressions, 
as, for example, when he characterizes the incorporated com- 
panies as "This Hydra of the adversary which has within a few 
years grown up around us until the monster covers the whole 
land." He demands "equal mental and physical education for 
all at the expense of all." His theoretical justification for the 
shortening of hours is important, and worthy of quotation in 
view of the role it was destined to play in other hands and in a 
somewhat different form at a later stage in the movement. He 
says: "How important (are the Trades Unions) for the purpose 
of seeing that no more is produced than barely enough to supply 
the demand. It should be the first object of the members of 
every productive employment to ascertain the actual daily and 
yearly consumption of the articles they produce, and to regulate 
their hours of labor in such accordance therewith as merely to 
supply the demand. When the market is not oversupplied, the 
producer has the power of setting any reasonable price on his labor. 
But it is impossible for trade unions, or any other power, to keep 
up prices when the market is glutted; for in such case the pro- 
ducer loses his natural and rightful control over the price of his 
own labor, and the nonproducer fixes the price." 

On the legislation to be secured the orator expressed radical, 
not to say extravagant, views: "AU legislative power," he says, 
"is in our hands; ... we are the natural guardians of the 
other, the weaker and the better half of our own species. . . . 
However much we have borne from the aristocracy in every age, 
our mothers, our wives, our sisters, our daughters have been still 
more abused. Their suffering calls for our immediate inter- 
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position and we ought never to rest until we regulate the hours 
of their labor in factories by direct legislation; until we make it 
a crime to work . . . more than six hours a day." It is significant 
that he reminds his hearers that "England has already been 
legislating." 

The most prominent and active leader of the legislation at 
this time was Charles Douglass, editor of the recognized journal 
of the movement, The New England Artisan. Robinson had 
spoken to the assembled Trades Unionists. Douglass went to 
the factory and addressed the operatives. He reports^ himself 
as "having had the pleasure of making some remarks to a large 
number of females engaged in productive employments, assem- 
bled at the Jefferson Hall, in Lowell" (in 1834). "Our subject," 
he writes, "was the necessity of the working class doing all in 
their power to improve their present condition. ... As the 
first and most important step in this path, we insisted upon the 
necessity of their taking immediate measures to diminish their 
hours of labor so as to afford them ample time for mental im- 
provement and for healthful exercise in the open air. 

"We contended that eight hours a day was time enough to 
devote to regular productive labor. That this quantity of labor 
was as much as the human constitution could bear with impimity 
for any considerable length of time, that all beyond this was 
bodily destroying toil, which should never be performed merely 
to satisfy the unjust and unreasonable demands of avaricious 
employers. 

"Health, we declared, was the first and greatest of blessings. 
To trifle with this was to disregard the requirements of the Deity, 
and to set at naught his merciful designs. The influence of in- 
satiable avarice, we contended, was truly alarming to the work- 
ing classes, and required from them a determined and timely 
opposition." 

Douglass was the leader in introducing this subject of factory 
conditions in the Trades Union National Convention in 1834. 
The report^ of his speech on this occasion indicates that it was 

' See The Man, March 26, 1834. It is quoting The New England Artisan. 
2 The Man, Sept. 17, 1834. It is quoting the Trades Union. Cf. the account in the Lowell 
Journal, Oct. 8, 1834. 
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much more intemperate than his Lowell effort. He observed 
that "in the single village of Lowell, there were about four thou- 
sand females of various ages now dragging out a life of slavery 
and wretchedness, " whose condition he depicted in a strong Hght, 
teUing of the "increase of deformity and disease, from an excess 
of labor, want of outdoor exercise, and of good air," — of the 
"prevalence of depravity from their exposed situation and their 
want of education." He has a clear idea as to the necessary 
remedy, — "We must go before our legislatures and expose 'these 
beings,' not to use a harsher term, who destroy Hfe for gain, who 
make their enormous percentage at a yearly expense of hundreds 
of lives. They must be forced to shut their mills at a regular 
hour; there must be a regular time over which they must not work; 
that all the inmates may have an opportunity to rest their weary 
Umbs, and to enjoy free and wholesome air." The discussion 
following was fully unanimous in supporting the position taken 
by Douglass. Needless to say, the picture drawn of Lowell 
conditions is much exaggerated. The account suggests that the 
imagination of the speakers had been excited by the current 
English discussions and revelations. Oastler's letters headed 
"Slavery in Yorkshire" had been published in 1830, and the 
period 1830 to 1833 was perhaps that of greatest excitement in 
England. One suspects that the speakers may have had personal 
experience of Enghsh conditions and that they were speaking 
with images in their minds drawn at first or second hand from 
EngUsh, rather than from American, sources. 

To the foregoing expressions of Douglass may be added his 
effort at theoretical support of the agitation. It is closely com- 
parable with Robinson's statement and appears at a later date 
in an expanded and elaborated form. Douglass asserts that 
"the number of hours that constitute a day's work ... is begin- 
ning to claim the serious attention of the more thoughtful among 
the working classes in various parts of the country." "Supply 
and demand always regulate prices. Push the supply beyond 
the demand, or, in other words, glut the market with labor, and 
what is the consequence? Fall of prices. . . . The poor rates 
in England are now a very heavy burden, and those employed in 
the leading mechanical businesses are very little, if any, above 
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the subsistence point. . . . [The remedy is] to keep up wages by 
the only efifectual plan that can be devised, viz., a reduction from 
time to time of the hours of labor nicely proportioned to the 
excess of supply over the demand for the products of labor."^ 

Thus there is plain evidence of the prevalence of discussion 
and agitation on the effects of long hours and on the general con- 
ditions of labor during the first quinquennium of the thirties. 
It does not appear, however, that the cause attracted the active 
support and approbation of the better informed and educated 
portion of the community. The regular press was deaf to their 
arguments and almost without exception joined in a conspiracy 
of silence so far as publishing accounts of their doings was con- 
cerned. Evidently it was not a popular cause and the accepted 
leaders were inclined to frown upon it. It did not achieve results 
in the legislature until 1836. Then, as in 1825, a committee on 
education, this time in the House, submitted a report^ on the 
"Education of Children Employed in Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments." The report was accompanied by a draft of a bill. 
In the House the matter had fallen into capable and loyal hands. 
James G. Carter had entered that body in the preceding year and 
served as chairman of the committee on education. One may 
easily infer from internal evidence in the report that he was the 
responsible and efficient leader of the party demanding legislation 
in the General Court. The movement gained the impetus which 
carried it forward to its successful issue in the form of a statute, 
following disclosures made by the school returns. These showed 
a lamentable state of affairs, educationally, in the large manufac- 
turing centers. 

The committee had been instructed to consider "whether any, 
and what, provision ought to be made for the better education 
of children employed in manufactures." They enlarge upon the 
fact that the industries of Massachusetts are rapidly changing 
from agriculture to manufactures; that the population is shifting 
from rural to urban; and state their conviction that in view of 
this change "it becomes the solemn and indispensable duty of 
the representatives of the people to provide seasonably and effec- 
tually, that those institutions which have given New England 

» The Man, June 27, 1834. = House Document, No. 49, 1836. 
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her peculiar character for general intelligence and virtue be not 
" changed with the changing employment of her people." . . . For 
it " requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee and to know that the 
collection of large masses of children, youth and middle-aged 
persons of both sexes, into compact villages, is not a circumstance 
favorable to virtue. Nor is it difficult to imderstand that a 
change in occupation from those diversified employments which 
characterize a sparse and agricultural population, to the simple 
operations consequent upon that minute subdivision of labor, 
upon which the success of manufacturing industry depends, is 
not a circumstance favorable to intellectual development." 

The recent growth of manufactures in Massachusetts and the 
hasty gathering of factory population who had their characters 
formed and had acquired their education in other environments, 
made it impossible to judge rightly of the influence of manufac- 
turing establishments on the education, morals, and general situation 
of the people employed in them. The committee declined to draw 
conclusions from the "notorious effects of similar estabUshments in 
Eiu-ope," feeling "that the analogy may fail in this climate and 
under the influence of our institutions." In the American situa- 
tion, however, they discover two principal causes for apprehen- 
sion. In the first place, since "human labor . . . must inevitably 
be dearer in a country like our own than it is in any other with 
which we are brought in competition in manufacturing, this 
operates as a constant inducement to manufacturers to employ 
female labor, and the labor of children, to the exclusion of men's 
labor, because they can be had cheaper." 

Secondly, the famihes in manufacturing establishments are 
near the poverty line. " Of course, when such families, numerous 
and indigent as they usually are, begin to increase, and when 
their wants begin to press hard upon their scanty means of com- 
fort, or perhaps even of necessary subsistence, there is a strong 
interest and an urgent motive to seek constant employment for 
their children, at an early age, if the wages obtained can aid them 
even but little in bearing the burden of their support." 

There is a reminiscence of Carter's earlier writing in the para- 
graphs that follow. The committee would not be considered 
alarmists and they carefully disclaim any intention of " uimeces- 
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sarily and invidiously" directing a scrutinizing public attention 
toward any particular class of their fellow citizens, but in their 
opinion it behooved the legislature "to look to it right early and 
carefully that no class be allowed to remain uneducated. For if 
a small part of one generation, however employed, be suffered to 
become men in physical strength only, without something like a 
corresponding development of their heads and hearts, their 
intellects and affections, there is a disease, a canker in the body 
politic which will corrode and spread itself in every direction, to 
the final destruction of the system." 

This admirable report did not rely wholly upon general state- 
ments and logical appeals to the intellect and conscience of the 
state. It was backed by facts derived from the school returns. 
The committee pointed out that in four of the largest manufac- 
turing cities (not including Lowell), with a population of a httle 
less than twenty thousand, there appear to be "eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five children between the ages of 4 and 16 who do not 
attend the common schools any portion of the year," and the 
deduction to be made for attendance at private schools was very 
slight. "If full and accurate answers were given by all the towns 
in the Commonwealth, to the question designed to obtain this 
information, it is beUeved there would be developed a state of 
facts which would at once arrest the attention of the legislature, 
and not only justify but loudly demand legislative action upon the 
subject, and this state of facts as appears by the returns is peculiar 
in degree and almost in kind to the manufacturing towns." 

The accompanying bill provided that no child under the age 
of fourteen should be employed to labor in any incorporated 
manufacturing establishment, unless such child had attended a 
school, instructed by a qualified teacher, at least three months 
of the year next preceding. The penalty of fifty dollars, to be 
forfeited to the school fund, applied only to the "owner" of the 
incorporated establishment. The appeal was too strong and just 
to be disregarded, and the statute enacted went beyond the 
moderate suggestions of the committee, in that the age require- 
ment was raised to fifteen years. An amendment in 1838 provided 
that the employer was to be released from liability if provided 
with a sworn certificate of school attendance. In all this there 
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was no hint at interference with the hours of labor. The statute 
was manifestly defective also, in that there was no provision for 
its enforcement. 

These omissions did not long go unprovided for and in 1842,^ 
acting in response to a petition from Fall River for a law "regu- 
lating the employment" of children in factories and asking for 
the appointment of factory commissioners, the General Court made 
it the duty of the school committees in the several towns to 
prosecute violations of the act of 1836. The law^ reads: " The 
owner, agent or superintendent of any manufacturing establishment 
who shall knowingly employ any such child is liable to the pen- 
alty," which goes to the person prosecuting. 

Section three of this act marks a distinct stage in the move- 
ment, since it contains the first direct legislative interference 
with the hours of labor in Massachusetts. It declares: "No child 
under the age of twelve years shall be employed in laboring in 
any manufacturing estabhshment more than ten hours in any 
one day." With this enactment the first step had been taken 
in ten-hour legislation. As a result of renewed discussion the 
school requirement was lengthened to eleven weeks in 1849, and 
to eighteen in 1858. Progress was slow but constant, and it was 
doubtless as rapid as the state of pubUc opinion and the existing 
school facilities would warrant. At a later date, more hasty 
action discredited the movement, and the act then passed had 
to be replaced by less drastic legislation. 

There is good evidence that the law as regards school certifi- 
cates was well observed at Lowell and that it commanded the 
loyal support of a respectable portion of the commvmity, includ- 
ing the employers. In an investigation ' by the school committee 
in 1851, it was found that a total of 2,739 such certificates had 
been issued since 1838. Much the larger number were from the 
grammar grades — 2,037 or 73 per cent of the total number. 
The largest number of certified persons employed in any one year 
was 343 in 1841. Taking the figures at their full value, the 
percentage of children in the total number of operatives was 

■ See Senate Document, No. 56, 1842. 

2 Acts and Besolvee, 1342, ch. 60. 

3 See the Annual Report of the Lowell School Board for 1851. 
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surprisingly small and there is indication that the proportion was 
decreasing. Thus in 1840, out of a total of 8,507 operatives, 
only 311 or 3.7 per cent were children. Of the total number 
6,430 were females, of whom 199 or 3.1 per cent were girls; 2,077 
males and 112 or 5.4 per cent boys. Eight years later the total 
number of operatives was 12,630, of whom only 225 or 1.8 per 
cent were children; of 8,635 females only 114 or 1.3 per cent were 
girls; 3,995 were males, of whom 111, i.e., 2.7 per cent, were boys 
of school age. In neither of the three years following 1848, cov- 
ered by the report, did the number of children employed rise to 
the figures of 1848, though the total number of operatives steadily 
increased. In their report, the subcommittee, who had charge of 
the investigation, are stated to have "made a full inquiry among 
all the manufacturing establishments" and found a state of affairs 
"highly creditable to the incorporated companies. From the 
larger corporations of the city no case of infraction was reported. 
But few or no children under the age of fifteen were found in the 
employ of several. In such as did employ them, the necessary 
vouchers were carefully preserved and readily shown." In one 
small establishment in Belvidere six boys and three girls were 
found for whom no certificates had been demanded. On promise 
of immediate discharge, prosecution was dropped. In another 
establishment twenty children were found to have been annually 
employed but no vouchers could be produced. The employer 
explained that they had been lost, but the committee feels that 
this does not alter his legal hability. They are moved to remark 
in conclusion that "facihties should not be afforded for the evasion 
of a law so evidently promotive of the public good as this is. It 
is to be regretted" they feel "that not a few cases exist in which 
children are taken from school, without urgent necessity, for the 
sole end of profiting by their labor." 

After 1838 there was a lull in the discussion of the conditions 
of factory labor doubtless due to the general depression following 
the crisis of 1837. The number of children employed at Lowell 
fell to 42 in 1844, the lowest number for the years covered, i.e., 
1838-51. In the preceding years there had been nearly contin- 
uous agitation of the question of factory hours and conditions 
through the medium of the Workingmen's Party, the New 
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England Association, and the Trades Union, in turn. Organiza- 
tion had been loose; there was a lack of capable leadership, indicated 
by a failure to concentrate the labor forces on a single well-defined 
measure. No systematic pressure of a sort calculated to secure 
the desired legislation had been brought to bear on the General 
Court. The agitation was mere skirmishing preparatory to the 
serious fighting to follow. But at one time or another all the notes 
in the controversy had been clearly sounded. Attention had been 
called to the excessive hours of labor and interest aroused in Eng- 
land's reform legislation. The possible evils of child and female 
labor had been proposed for discussion, as well as the bearing of 
such labor on the general welfare of the community through its 
effects on the health of the operatives and the denial of oppor- 
tunity for education of the children. Some tentative attempts 
had been made to give theoretical support and a philosophical 
foundation to the movement and the question of the effect of the 
introduction of machinery on the status of the laborers had been 
raised. The operatives themselves and the humane and altru- 
istic individuals in the community had been aroused to a consid- 
eration of the condition of factory labor and the possibility of 
its amelioration. The movement begins with an investigation 
of child labor and closes with legislation on the subject of child 
employment. This, while not perfect, was expressive of the best 
thought of the times. It was a worthy move well supported by 
public opinion, and it held within its provisions a clause — the 
ten-hour section — capable of indefinite expansion, and invalu- 
able as a precedent for direct legislative interference in the affairs 
of large corporations for the express purpose of aiding the weaker 
party. By the time the battle was fairly joined, this section was 
too firmly fixed in legal precedent and public acceptation to be 
easily dislodged. It must needs be allowed to stand as a promise 
of larger things to be secured in the future. It was on the issue 
of the restriction of the day's work to ten hours that the battle 
of clashing interests in the next period was to be fought out. 



II 

NEW ENGLAND WORKINGMEN'S ASSOCIATION — 

1840-1848 

The discussion during the entire second period turned on the 
question of the hours of labor and the necessity for shortening 
them through legislative enactment. This chapter, accordingly, 
may well begin with an exposition of the system in force. Ap- 
parently matters had changed but little since the senatorial 
investigation of 1825. A careful statement * of the hours of labor 
in the Lowell factories in 1839 makes the general average for each 
day of the year 12 hours and 13 minutes, or 73 hours and 18 min- 
utes actual working time in each week. The day varied in length, 
however, from an average of 11 hours and 24 minutes in December 
and January, when the time was shortest, to 13 hours and 31 
minutes at the end of the month of April, when the days were 
longest. During the four summer months work began at 5 a.m.; 
during the other eight months as soon as it was light enough to 
see. During the four winter months breakfast was taken before 
work in the morning; during the remainder of the year at 7, at 
which time half an hour was allowed. Dinner came at 12:30 
and for it there was an allowance of 45 minutes in the four sum- 
mer months, and of only 30 minutes during the other months of 
the year. Work closed in the summer months at 7 p.m. but was 
continued by lamplight until 7:30 during the remainder of the 
year. In all cases supper was taken after work in the evening. 
Though the statement given applied only to Lowell in the first 
instance, the system in force there was the same as generally 
existed throughout Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and the 
eastern part of Massachusetts. In many, perhaps in the majority, 
of the Middle and Southern mills, the hours are stated to have been 
even longer, averaging 13 hours and 45 minutes per day, or 82.5 hours 

^ See Montgomery: Cotton Manufacture in America^ p. 174 et seq. 
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per week in the period of longest working time, and the general 
yearly average for each week was about 75.5 hours. At this time 
the English factories were working only 69 hours per week, under 
limitation by act of Parliament of 1833. The practice there was 
to work 12 hours daily, and shorten to 9 on Saturday. 

There is good evidence, however, that the condition existing 
in American factories was the subject of lively discussion as early 
as 1841. In that year, in the course of a review of Baines' Cotton 
Manufacture in Great Britain, the author ^ almost necessarily con- 
trasted the different hours of labor, the employment of child and 
female labor, the attention paid to ventilation, and the effect of 
confinement through long hours on the health of the operatives 
in America and in England. The conclusion reached is favorable 
to the American factories despite the long hours. Counteracting 
factors are the very much smaller proportion of child labor em- 
ployed, the boarding house system, with its careful supervision of 
morals and health, and above all else, the fact that Massachusetts 
has no permanent factory population, four fifths of the operatives 
being young women from the country, who, after spending four 
or five years in the factories, return home. 

In the following year, 1842, we find the first hints that the 
ten-hour measure was pushing its way into poUtics. Seemingly, 
the Democrats had espoused the cause of the operatives. Most 
of those in authority in the Lowell nulls were Whigs. In con- 
sequence there were numerous charges advanced on the one hand 
of undue corporate influence in state politics; and, on the other 
hand, of undue interference in the management of the mil ls sug- 
gested by political considerations. In this year, too, we first 
find evidence of direct pressure on the legislators through the 
medium of petitions addressed to the General Court. It is note- 
worthy that these earliest petitions came from towns in the 
southeastern section of the state where the foreign element was 
largest and where it had first appeared. Here the effects of 
English example and the experience gained in Enghsh agitations 
might be expected to show results before it was evident elsewhere. 
The petitions ^ preserved came from Fall River, Mansfield, New 

1 H. A. Miles in North American Review, January, 1841, pp. 31-56. 
' These are preserved in tlie Massachusetts Archives, No. 1077/5. 
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Bedford, Attleborough, and Taunton, and the total number of 
signers is less than 1,000. The largest single petition is that of 
Taunton, with 463 signatures. Most of the petitions are headed 
"The Ten Hour Republican Association," indicating that some 
sort of an organization existed. These petitions were referred as 
received, in January and February, to the judiciary committee, 
which body evaded responsibility by reporting that the consider- 
ation of the question should be deferred to the next session. By 
that time two other petitions, from places as widely separated as 
Pall River and Newburyport, had been sent in with 300 additional 
names. There was a monster petition from Lowell also with 
almost 1,600 names. Seemingly the Democrats were in control 
in the General Court and were favorable to the movement. At 
any rate the petitions were sent to a joint committee, charged 
with the special duty of their consideration. 

In 1842 and in 1843 (except in the petition from Lowell) the 
operatives were guilty of a serious blunder in stating the char- 
acter of the statute desired. This blunder was destined to have 
far-reaching consequences. It pointed out the direction of a 
possible flank movement to the outspoken enemies as well as to 
the pretended friends of the reform. Throughout the entire 
period of discussion following there was continual danger that 
effective legislation would be defeated by substituting a measure 
conveying no practical results. A comparison of the two peti- 
tions will make the nature of this blunder clear. The petitioners ^ 
in 1842 and those from Fall River and Newburyport in 1843 
were seemingly much concerned that while there are standard 
measures for all kinds of merchandise and lands carefully estab- 
lished, and guarded by legislative enactments, the length of the 
laborer's day should not be defined by the law, but be left "to 
be determined by the power of the employer or the caprice of 
the laborer." They continue their plea: "To your petitioners 
it seems obviously expedient that there should be a known uni- 
form rule, established by law, by which the rights of the em- 
ployer and the duties and claims of the laborer shall, in all 
ordinary cases, be ascertained. Experience, it is believed, has 
proved that a rule making Ten Hours' labor to constitute a day, 

» MassachuBetts Archives, No. 1215a/10. 
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is promotive of the interests and protective of the rights of both 
the employed and the employer. We therefore respectfully pray 
that a law be passed providing that Ten Hours' labor shall con- 
stitute a Day's Labor, in all cases wherein a different provision is 
not made by the agreement of the parties." In strong contrast to 
the feeble and ineffectual statute asked by these petitions is that 
suggested in the beautifully exact and concise phrases of the 
Lowell petition. They ^ "Earnestly pray that a Law may be en- 
acted, LQ such a manner as to affect all the Manufacturing Corpo- 
rations of this State, so that they shall not employ persons to work 
more than ten hours a day. The tendency of such a law would be 
good. It would, in the first place, serve to lengthen the lives of 
those employed, by giving them a greater opportunity to breathe 
the pure air of heaven, rather than the heated air of the nulls. 
In the second place, they would have more time for mental and 
moral cultivation, which no one can deny is necessary for them 
in future Uf e — (it ought not to be supposed that those who work 
in the mills will do so as long as life lasts). In the third place, they 
will have more time to attend to their own personal affairs, thereby 
saving considerable in their expenditures." 

Two main points of difference appear in these statements. 
The first asks for a law of general application; the second for one 
applying only to incorporated companies. It was in the cor- 
porations that the evil to be attacked was foimd, and here there 
could be little doubt of the existence of the necessary power to 
legislate. In the second place, they show a marked difference 
in the character of the statute suggested. The first form would 
mean only an expression of opinion on the part of the General 
Court as to the number of hours that ought to constitute a day's 
work; the second asked for a definite prohibition of excessive 
labor. The Lowell petitioners further state the grievances which 
seem to them to furnish adequate reasons for legislative action 
and it is noteworthy that they chose the grounds upon which 
the subsequent battle was fought to a successful issue. It was 
on the score of injury to the health of the operatives and the lack 
of time for "mental and moral culture" that reform was finally 
secured. 

1 Massachusetts Archives, No. 1215/5. 
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No report of the discussion in the General Court has been 
discovered. So far as the character of the opposition is disclosed^ 
it seemed to rest on fairly obvious grounds. In the first instance 
an attempt was made to discredit the movement by character- 
izing the "ten-hour system as another humbug gotten up by the 
democracy." It was denounced as a piece of demagogism — the 
last resource of an expiring party. The farming element was 
appealed to on the ground that mischievous interference with 
their business was impending. Further, it was flatly denied that 
the operatives desired such legislation. Those in opposition 
pointed out that only 1,600 out of 10,000 Lowell operatives had 
signed the petition. The laborers worked by the piece and they 
were assured that if the time was cut from 12 to 10 hours they 
might expect a corresponding decrease in their wages. Finally, 
it was contended that the men and women in the mills were fully 
competent to make their own bargains. It was urged that they 
not only needed no protection by statutes, but that there was no 
power residing in the legislature to force them to work but ten 
hours if they desired to work twelve hours or more. The judiciary 
committee to whom the first form was referred answered to the 
petitioners, in 1843, that they be given leave to withdraw. Later 
a joint special committee reported a bill providing that "Ten 
Hours shall hereafter be deemed to be the legal length of a day's 
labor in all cases except those where there may be an agreement 
in writing, signed by the parties thereto." It does not appear 
that any action was taken. ^ 

In the following year, 1844, two new petitions' were received 
from Lowell with over a thousand signers, each asking that such 
changes be made in the charter of manufacturing corporations " as 
to forbid the running of machinery for the making of yarn or 
cloth more than ten hours per day." The forms used are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of the two years preceding in the 
arguments advanced to secure action by the legislature. They 
add to the earlier statement a new note in saying: "A compen- 
sation illy proportioned already to the task of the operatives, 

> See the files of the Lowell Journal and the Lowell Courier. 
1 Massachusetts Archives, No. 1215/5. 
^ House Document, 1844, No. 48. 
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and being reduced in a fearful ratio," is one of "the legitimate 
results of the present mode of operations in manufacturing estab- 
lishments." This was to answer the statement that the measure 
they advocated would reduce wages, with the retort that the 
system of work continued through long hours resulted in extorting 
much unpaid service from the laborer; the easy inference being 
that the wages paid were already as low as would induce men and 
women to leave home to enter the mills and that a reduction of 
hours would necessarily leave wages as they were. The joint 
special committee reported that "in order to understand the nature 
and the extent of the evil represented in the petition, as also the 
best remedy, it will be necessary to thoroughly examine the 
manufacturing system, not only in Lowell, but throughout the 
Commonwealth." This the committee felt unable to accom- 
plish in the session then closing and feehng "that if the evils were 
such as to demand the aid of legislation it should be based upon 
accurate and extensive knowledge," they recommend that the 
matter be referred to the next session. 

Before the General Court convened a new organization had 
arisen among the workingmen which gave active and continuous 
support to the ten-hour movement during the following years. 
Its history may best be sketched before taking up the legislative 
discussion since action there was doubtless influenced by the 
widespread hearing gained for the desired measure through this 
organized activity of the laboring men. This new association ' 
in form and extent, as in name, was a recm-rence of the New 
England Workingmen's Association of 1831-34. The general plan 
of the gathering was the same. The unit of organization was a 
combination of all the wage-earners in the separate towns, and 
the new move meant little more than calling the representatives 
of any and all existing groups of wage-earners in New England 
together at intervals for consultation and discussion. In gen- 
eral matters went little further. There was frequent expression 
of opinion; Uttle concerted and effective action. For such action 
the combination was too large in extent, too diverse in opinion, 
and too loose in organization. The plan worked out in the 

'Information of this association is taken from the files of the Lynn Awl and the Voice of 
Industry. 
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thirties had contemplated an intermediate state committee, but 
the new plan contained no executive body between the separate 
groups and the officials of the general association. 

The first move for a wider organization came in July, 1844, at 
the instance of the Mutual Benefit Society of the Journeymen 
Cordwainers of Lynn. At that time the society issued a circular 
proposing to hold a state convention. There is reference to an 
organization of mechanics at Fall River, and new associations 
were formed in Lowell, Boston, Marblehead and elsewhere, 
seemingly for the express purpose of participating in the proposed 
meeting. In formulating their plans the Lyim leaders had sought 
the aid of Charles Douglass, then living at New London. He 
responded, offering encouragement, referring to his previous efforts 
in a similar move, and enclosing a copy of Seth Luther's address 
and of the proceedings of the Workingmen's Convention in 1833. 

Thus provided they proceeded with their plan and a conven- 
tion was held in FaneuU Hall at Boston late in October. It was 
attended by some 200 delegates (Lynn alone had appointed 100), 
and the outcome of the meeting was the formation of the New Eng- 
land Association of Workmen. The list of delegates present 
included men from Fitchburg, Lynn, Lowell, Andover, New 
York, Stonington, Manchester, Marblehead, Boston, Fall River, 
and, significantly, in view of later developments, from Brook 
Farm. The association then formed maintained an active exist- 
ence through the next three years. How very active it was through 
its very short existence the incomplete list of its meetings will 
disclose. Following the initial meeting at Boston, the association 
met four times in 1845; in March at LoweU, in the last days of 
May at Boston, in September at Fall River, and by adjournment 
at Lowell in October. To these various meetings in 1845 should 
perhaps be added an Independence Day celebration at Woburn, 
attended by a large and enthusiastic body of 2,000. The largest 
delegations came from Boston, Lowell and Lynn. In 1846 this 
activity was continued. Meetings were held in January at Lynn, 
in April at Manchester, in July at Dover, and in September at 
Nashua. There is an account of a meeting in January of 1847 
at Boston, but the record fails after giving account of a meet- 
ing in March at Lowell. Remembering that the members were 
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not persons of large leisure one is tempted to surmise, in the 
absence of positive evidence, that the association succumbed to 
the effects of overexertion. There is no evidence of exhaustion, 
however, in the account of the meetings in 1847. That of 
January was attended by delegates from Manchester, Lynn, 
Holliston, Lowell, Amesbury, Danvers, East Bridgewater and 
other places. On the contrary, there is evidence of gains 
in the direction of attracting support from outside the ranks of 
wage-earners. The presence is recorded of Amasa Walker, Rev. 
Mr. Burton, Wm. A. White, Dr. Channing, S. P. Andrews, S. H. 
Allen and J. N. Buffum, "who severally spoke with feelings of 
deep devotion for the interest and elevation of the laboring 
milUons." One can but record regretfully the lack of evidence as 
to the manner in which this strenuous association made its exit 
from the stage of action. 

During its existence the new organization maintained, and re- 
ciprocally was supported by, two different periodicals. The 
Lynn Awl was in existence when the movement began. It 
was published by the Cordwainers' Association and edited, at 
first, by W. A. Fraser. Its existence was short, covering only a 
year and three months. From internal evidence, it seems that 
it suffered from the withdrawal of Fraser and was finally dis- 
continued because of lack of support, due in part to the appearance 
of a rival to whom the patronage of the general association was 
transferred. The new journal was the Voice of Industry, 
first published at Fitchburg by an association of workihgmen. 
W. F. Young served as editor-in-chief during 1845-46. The first 
issue is dated May 29, 1845. Mr. Young was destined to fill a 
large place in labor circles in New England. In October the 
Voice of Industry removed from Fitchburg to Lowell and became 
the olBcially recognized organ of the newly formed New England 
Association. At this time, perhaps to increase its popularity. 
Miss Sarah G. Bagley and Joel Hatch were added to the editorial 
staff. 

Organization achieved, though but loosely, and provided with 
a representative, though not faultless, journal, the new associa- 
tion was threatened from the outset with the danger of being 
diverted from its original purpose to suffer disaster in the cause 
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of the impossible schemes of the disciples of Fourier. The Lymi 
Cordwainer had instituted the movement with no well-defined 
idea of the objects to be attained. Socialistic and communistic 
teachings were in the air. Their most powerful and immediate 
effect was to arouse a deep-seated discontent among the laborers. 
The principal complaint at Lynn had to do with wages, and with 
the apprentice and "order" system. Elsewhere there was a 
growing tendency to criticise factory conditions, child labor, and 
above all the excessive hours, as the foregoing account of petitions 
and political disturbance witnesses. Thus we find a Boston 
writer in the course of an article on " Our Factory System " com- 
plaining of the evils of woman and child labor, of the use of the black- 
list by factory agents and overseers, and especially of the long 
hours in force. He concludes: "The advantage lies wholly on 
the side of the corporations. The defenceless operative is un- 
shielded and alone. He must submit or starve." Here was 
good reason for co-operation among the wage-earners, as the 
Awl was busily engaged in pointing out. In the absence of 
disturbing factors and with the coming to the front of efficient 
leaders, one may reasonably conclude that there would have been 
an efficient concentration on the single issue of ten-hour legisla- 
tion. To this belief the resolutions adopted in the first meeting 
at Boston, in October, 1844, lend color. They show the influence 
of socialistic ideas in the "Whereas" clauses, asserting that "all 
men are endowed with the same natural capacities, and possess 
in common with each other the same physical, mental and moral 
wants (and) are therefore entitled to an equal exercise and grati- 
fication of them." Since the existing society robs the laborer of 
his just share he is forced to resort to co-operation, and, as a 
first step in his campaign for reform, it is "Resolved, That the 
time now devoted to manual labor is unreasonable and unjust, 
is equally destructive to physical health and mental vigor, and 
requiring long-continued and excessive physical exertion, amounts 
'to the denial of the invaluable right every man should possess 
to an opportunity for recreation and social enjoyment and is an 
abuse which demands immediate correction," and " Resolved, 
That we deem it expedient to memorialize our legislature to pass 
a law that shall prohibit any corporation from employing any 
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person more than ten hours a day." The keynote of the address 
adopted at the same time is the strongly expressed belief that 
"labor is the only creator of value," but it devotes space to com- 
plaints of the long hours of labor and of the evil of child employ- 
ment, both of which are asserted to result from the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. An appeal is made for educative 
discussion and concerted action. 

As has been stated, a representative of Brook Farm, one Mr. 
List, was present at the initial meeting of the new association and 
made a brief speech. Shortly thereafter Brook Farm was con- 
verted to the Fourier movement, under the teachings of Albert 
Brisbane. It then took part in the ambitious plan to assemble a 
convention to construct a "Reformative Constitution of the 
United States" and evidently it was felt that in the carrying out 
of this project use might be made of the newly organized New 
England Association. From the first there had been a liberal 
admixture of socialistic doctrine in the pubKshed utterances of 
the new organization. It appears in the motto adopted, "Union 
for Power: Power to Bless Humanity;" and was much in evidence 
in the columns of both the Awl and the Voice of Industry. 

When such sentiments were heard daily of all men, and in 
view of the prevailing discontent of the times the capture of the 
Workingmen's Association by the Brook Farm element was a 
comparatively easy task. At the meeting in Boston in May, 
1845, the Socialists were successful in an evidently prearranged 
plan to secure control. Two circumstances contributed to this 
result. In the first place the general attendance is said to have 
been small owing to the lack of notice, and again the result was 
made certain by the extremely loose character of the organization. 
At this particular meeting "all those interested in the elevation 
of the Producing Classes, Industrial Reforms, and the extinction of 
Slavery and Servitude in all their forms, were invited to participate 
in the deliberations of the Convention." Under this invitation 
the May meeting included a notable gathering of reformers and 
socialistic leaders, as well as the rank and file of laborers. Brook 
Farm sent Charles A. Dana, L. W. Rykeman and George Ripley. 
Horace Greeley was present and is reported to have spoken with 
much force on the general plan of operations pursued by the 
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workingmen in their attempts to effect a reform. Brisbane, the 
leading apostle in America of the doctrines of Fourier, was present 
and advocated his scheme of a "reformative" constitutional 
convention. Endorsement was secured for resolutions presented 
by Rykeman supporting the plan and a list of delegates named, 
including A. J. Wright, Wendell Phillips, Wilham Lloyd Garrison 
and Marcus Morton from Boston, Frederick Robinson of Charles- 
town, Rykeman and Dana of Brook Farm, Misses Sarah G. Bagley 
and H. J. Stone of Lowell, and about twenty others unknown to 
fame, but prominent in labor circles at the time. 

Seemingly that the list of reformers connected with this meet- 
ing might be fully complete, the venerable Robert Owen, the 
father of American socialism, attended. He was then in America 
in the interest of his abortive "World's Convention," which he 
confidently expected to result in the regeneration of the world. 
Apparently he felt that America in the excitement of Fourierism 
would receive his teachings gladly. He addressed the meeting on 
both days that it was in session. It is stated that ' ' he addressed 
the meeting in some plain and practical remarks upon his former 
experience as to the abuses of the factory system of England as far 
back as 1815, when he sent a letter to Parliament, which was the 
subject of much consideration, and was the basis of a temporary 
change in the system. He spoke of the factory system of Lowell 
and showed that the time of work for the operatives should be 
abridged. While he was at the head of similar establishments in 
England, he had adopted the system which he had recommended 
to Parliament and found it highly beneficial to proprietor and 
operatives. Mr. Owen then went into a general investigation 
of the relations of capital and labor," where the reviewer declined 
to follow. 

Under the play of these varied influences, and subject to the 
designs of these experienced leaders, the association was led 
completely captive by the Brook Farm contingent. In the selec- 
tion of officers that followed Rykeman became president and 
George Ripley chairman of the executive committee. The labor- 
ing classes of New England seemed fairly committed to assistance 
in Brisbane's far-reaching schemes for social regeneration and for 
the political reorganization of the United States, The election 
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had evidently not been carried without opposition. The same 
issue of the Voice of Industry which reported the meeting con- 
tained an article sounding a warning on the danger of disunion 
because of the radicalism of the Brook Farm element. The con- 
trol of the new leaders was destined to be short. The opposition 
foreshadowed in June had apparently gathered strength during 
the interval before the meeting at Fall River in September. The 
issue joined on the discussion of the customary list of resolutions 
which had evidently been framed under strong influence from 
Brook Farm. In addition to a general indictment of the institu- 
tions of society and a resolution in favor of a scheme for co- 
operative trading (a project then claiming the attention of the 
wage-earners) the list included two resolves expressive of the Brook 
Farm program. One gave their philosophy in brief, declaring: 
"That the first inherent right of man is the right of paternal pro- 
tection, and that the relation of the parent to the child is the 
archetype of the true relation that exists between the gov- 
ernment and the individual; and that the relation ought to be 
acknowledged and practically adopted as the basis of all law and 
government." The second set forth their plan for securing results, 
stating: "that in the judgment of this Convention a resort to the 
polls is the only practical and effectual measure which the work- 
ingmen can at present adopt for the defence of their rights." 

The general membership of the meeting balked at the idea of 
entering politics as an organization. In the expressed opposition 
there is a hint, both of the connection of the membership of this 
association with that existing in the thirties, and of a keen remem- 
brance of a previous fatal entry into politics. One Mr. Allen in 
opposing the scheme claimed for himself "some previous knowl- 
edge on this subject. He had attended a convention held in 
Boston in 1834, when political action was introduced and adopted, 
and the result was a signal failure and death to the movement at 
that time." Other speakers agreed with him heartily. While 
those members opposed the plan to involve the organization in 
politics, the Brook Farm partisans opposed the plan for co-opera- 
tive buying on the grounds that "the object of the association 
was much larger, being the reorganization of society." The 
resulting deadlock was solved by adjourning the meeting to 
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reassemble in Lowell on the 29tli of October. When the associa- 
tion again came together President Rykeman and the entire 
Brook Farm contingent were absent. The exact reason is not 
apparent but they never reappeared in the association. In any 
case the wave of Fourierism in America had spent its force. In 
the absence of the socialist group discussion was resumed on the 
disputed points, and a compromise was patched up by which it 
was allowed that a "resort to the polls is one of the practical and 
effectual measures," and, on the other side, that "concert of 
action in the purchase of the necessaries of life is one of the means 
to the end," etc. Freed from the incubus of the extravagant 
Fourieristic attempt at world-wide social regeneration and purged 
of the mischievous influence of those who designed to lead it into 
politics, the Workingmen's Association was free to develop natu- 
rally and to turn its attention to the consideration of curable 
evils and to the advocacy of possible reforms. The evidence is 
clear that its progress in 1846 and in 1847 was all in this direction. 
The discussions were saner and much more instructive; leader- 
ship was both more intelligent and practical; and the measures 
urged on the attention of the society were well defined and form- 
ulated. Evidence of a better understanding of the limits of possible 
action and the true function of the body is given by a change of 
name to the more appropriate title of the "New England Labor 
Reform League," in 1846. It was doutbless this change in charac- 
ter that attracted the friendship of such men as Amasa Walker 
and Dr. Channing. 

Before outlining the policy of the renovated association, an 
account should be given of one of the constituent elements, the 
Female Labor Reform Association, and particularly of the chapter 
at Lowell. It deserves special treatment because its organization 
marks the entry of a new factor into labor agitation. Its mem- 
bers were directly concerned with factory conditions. Moreover 
they — or at least their accredited leaders — were more strenu- 
ously and more continuously active than any other element 
during the brief life of the association. Article 9 of the constitution 
adopted by the Workingmen's Association shows that they were 
fully sensible of the possible support to be gained from the 
organized eflforts of female labor. It reads: "Female Labor 
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Reform Associations shall be entitled to all the rights, privileges 
and obhgations secured by this constitution." Organization was 
first achieved by the "factory girls" at Lowell in January, 1845, 
only a few months after the formation of the Mechanics and 
Laborers Association in the same city. Both societies were 
doubtless the logical result of the ten-hour agitation in 1842 
and 1843, evidence of which is found in the petitions quoted 
above. 

The Lowell Female Labor Reform Association began its activity 
with two members, besides thirteen officers. By April its mem- 
bers had increased to 304 and in the notable May meeting the 
membership is stated rather vaguely as "between four and five 
hundred." The Lowell chapter was still very much alive when 
our record fails, late in 1847. Much of the success and activity, 
as well as much of the wider spread of the idea of organized 
female branches, was due to the personal qualities of the Lowell 
president. Miss Sarah G. Bagley, and of her loyal lieutenant, the 
secretary of the society. Miss Huldah J. Stone. Both were 
factory operatives, and as the earliest labor leaders of American 
women, they deserve a larger measure of fame than has so far 
fallen to their lot. 

Miss Bagley was a native of New Hampshire and in 1845 had 
been over eight years in the Lowell mills. She was evidently 
the leading spirit in the Lowell chapter, became its first president, 
and never failed while acting in that capacity to attend the 
rapidly recurring meetings of the Workingmen's Association. Her 
energetic, not to say vehement, and optimistic account of her* 
society was a regular feature of the published reports of that 
organization's meetings. Her activity was astonishing. In ad- 
dition to her work in the mill, before 1845, she had taught evening 
school through four years. She is named as a frequent contributor 
to the Lowell Offering also, but the development of radical ten- 
dencies later excluded her articles from that staid periodical. 
Energetic by nature she found free scope for her powers and 
congenial occupation as leader of the "spirited ladies" of Lowell. 
Moreover, she was a student of the prevalent doctrine of socialism 
and spurred to greater exertions by a desire to advance so "glori- 
ous a cause." In the May meeting she served as a member of the 
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nominating committee which dehvered the association to the 
Brook Farm forces. She was herself made corresponding secretary 
and on the removal of the Voice of Industry to Lowell, became 
a member of its publishing committee. Her name frequently 
appears as a contributor to that journal. She followed the lead 
of Miss Wright also, and appeared as a pubHc speaker in the 
various meetings of the association. At the Woburn celebration 
her speech severely criticised the L&well Offering as a tool of the 
corporations, giving a false impression of the conditions of factory 
labor. She also charged that an attempt was being made to add 
two hours to the weekly time. 

The associated chapter among the female operatives at Man- 
chester was the direct result of a visit made in December, 1846, 
by Miss Bagley, together with W. F. Young and John C. Cluer. 
Miss Bagley presented a constitution and a chapter was formed 
with sixty members. Following the example of the Lowell factory 
girls and actively encouraged by their leaders, other chapters were 
formed by the female operatives at Fall River, Waltham, Dover 
and Nashua. Delegates from all these societies appeared in the 
Workingmen's Association at one time or another. The account 
of Miss Bagley's activities would not be complete without mention 
of her appearance before the legislative committee in 1845. In 
the same year the Lowell chapter sent letters of encouragement 
to their sisters in Pittsburg, who were taking part in a hard-fought 
strike for ten hours. Late in 1847 Miss Bagley was forced to 
leave her work in the Lowell mills, and leadership devolved on 
Miss H. J. Stone, who replaced her as president of the Lowell 
chapter and as a member of the publishing committee of the 
Voice of Industry. 

Under such leadership the female branches might be expected 
to enter even more fully into the prevalent socialistic ideas than 
did the general association. This anticipation is justified by a 
study of their first constitution. In it are interesting sidelights 
on the spirit of the decade. Aside from the socialistic bias it is 
noteworthy that there is insistence on the pressing need of reform 
in the "hours of labor as a necessary first step" in the far-reaching 
program that is evidently present in the mind of the author. 
Further, while in Article 8 the members are pledged to "labor 
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actively for reform," they declare their disapproval of all strikes 
and violence. 

In the beginning they had given themselves fully to the support 
of the Fourieristic faith. After the ousting of the Brook Farm 
leaders there is evidence of a return to saner principles, and 
a new insistence on reform in hours of labor. In part they report: 
"Our cause is a righteous one — one which every philanthropist 
must and will take a deep interest in. It is a reform which will 
affect not only the Laborer but the whole entire community. Its 
great and leading object is to give the laborer more time to attend 
to his or her mental, moral, and physical wants." Again, in 
January, 1846, they report (through their vice-president, Hannah 
Tarleton) that "they do not regard this measure (the reduction 
of the hours of labor) as an end, but only as a step toward the great 
end to be attained. They deeply feel that their work will never 
be accomplished until slavery and oppression, mental, physical 
and religious, shall have been done away, and Christianity in its 
original simplicity and pristine beauty shall be estabhshed and 
practiced among men." Finally, in 1847, we find evidence of a 
growth of more sober ideas clearly reflected in their reports. It 
should be said that they have a new president. Miss M. Eastman. 
Miss Stone remains as secretary, and reports: "We have long felt 
the necessity of having a constitution which should embody 
something more definite. There seemed to be too much of theory 
and too little of the real practical in the old one." She thinks 
the society should "appeal to the self love as well as the higher 
nature " of the operatives. Accordingly, the name of the society 
was changed to the "Lowell Female Industrial Reform and Mutual 
Aid Society," a title in line with that recently applied to the parent 
organization. The new constitution incorporated in their plan 
the payment of sick benefits and the provision of nurses for the 
sick. Money was provided by increasing the initiation fee to 
fifty cents, by assessing fines, and by a weekly tax on members 
of "not less than six cents." They wish also to "encourage and 
assist one another in self culture." Older influences still linger 
and they declare the raison d'etre of the association to be "that 
we may know and respect our own individual rights and privileges 
as females, and be prepared understandingly to maintain and 
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enjoy them, irrespective of concentrated wealth or aristocratic 
usages of an anti-republican state of society." 

As in the discussion of the "factory girls" associations, so in 
those of the larger organization, the ten-hour question never 
failed to appear in the reported action of every meeting. We have 
seen that it was probably the largest factor in the organization 
of the new associations, and that it found a place in the earliest 
resolutions and addresses adopted. Later the socialists found in 
it their surest ground of appeal in their endeavors to secure the 
allegiance of the new society. Owen's well-known views and work 
assured his whole-hearted support. The leaders of the Fourier- 
istic element also gave it full support either from conviction or 
because it was a wise policy. In the March meeting, in 1845, it was 
reported: "The Ten Hour System, so called, seemed to call forth 
the harmonious action of the Convention. Even Mr. Ripley of the 
Brook Farm Association advocated the measure in a peculiarly 
impressive and eloquent manner, believing it to be an important 
primary step in the progress of the great social reform in which 
he is so ardently engaged." 

After the rescue of the association from the Brook Farm attempt 
at domination, new leaders appeared and thereafter the ten-hour 
question filled by far the largest place in the association's dis- 
cussions. It was not the sole issue. The members were much 
interested in legislation meant to place the pubHc lands in the 
hands of actual settlers, in a mechanic's lien law, in the abolition 
of slavery, and in the support of the New England Protective 
Union. But the question of hours was the one topic never for- 
gotten. This was doubtless due, at least in part, to the peculiar 
character of the new leaders. Among them we note the reap- 
pearance of Seth Luther. But by all odds the most active among 
them was one John C. Cluer, of whom some account should be 
given. He was a recent arrival from Great Britain and might 
be expected to bring a knowledge of the movement for shorter 
hours on foot there and to introduce the efifective English methods 
of agitation. Cluer is first mentioned as a speaker at a Lowell 
ten-hour meeting late in 1845, and was thereafter constantly en- 
gaged in the cause throughout New England. But his connection 
with the movement was used to discredit it in the eyes of right- 
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thinking citizens. He had not been long engaged in this work 
when it was discovered that he had abandoned his wife in 
England and had since married another woman. Cluer's name 
is associated with no other question than the reduction of hours 
of labor in all the addresses and resolutions in connection with 
which it appears. 

Though there was a growing feeling that this measure was the 
first one demanding support, there was a great difference of 
opinion as to how results could best be attained. The opposition 
to political action in September, 1845, has been mentioned. 
No final decision was reached at that time. In Lowell, always a 
stronghold of workingmen's parties, a complete legislative ticket 
was placed in nomination. The nominees were carefully labeled 
as shoemakers, carpenters, etc., but no one of them poUed as 
many as 500 votes. It was perhaps because of this sorry result 
that a resolutioil for political action was definitely rejected in 
March of the following year. In the fall a different plan was 
adopted. An open letter was sent to all candidates asking an 
expression of opinion on a ten-hour law, on the homestead policy, 
and "on the adjustment of salaries to the average compensation 
of useful labor." The Voice ^ gave over an issue to the publi- 
cation of their answers with editorial comment thereon. Many 
of the letters are wonderful examples of the use of many words 
in order to conceal the writer's convictions. Still it may fairly 
be said that a majority of the replies accede to the justice of the 
ten-hour demand.' This fact, interpreted in the light of the general 
character of the replies, may fairly be characterized as weighty 
evidence that the movement had acquired strength. At the 
time the Voice was devoting the most of its editorial space to a 
display of rhetorical fireworks intended to call attention to the 
ten-hour cause. Doubtless this political pressure had some 
effect on legislation though no direct results were obtained. 

Cluer's own program, as outlined at Manchester, included three 
points: First, a call for a convention of operatives and manufac- 
turers to agree on a plan for a reduction of hours. Second, petitions 
to the legislature, and third, a general strike, or a second Independ- 
ence Day, as it was called. An attempt was actually made to carry 

» Nov. 6, 1848. 
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into execution the first proposal and a committee appointed by the 
association issued a call proposing a conference of employees and 
employers to meet in Boston on the last Friday of May, 1846. 
The date, let it be noted, was that of the annual meeting of the 
Workingmen's Association. The reason assigned was "the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction and strikes in the different manufac- 
turing towns and cities." Needless to say no attention was paid 
to this move by the employers and it amounted to nothing. 

The idea of possible coercion through strikes appeared early 
in the record of the association. Moreover, they were aHve to 
the need of providing a strike fund. A resolution adopted in 
March, 1845, moved "that this convention recommend to the 
several associations at once to commence raising a fund against 
the time when one or more Associations, on mature deliberation, 
shall attempt the adoption of the Ten Hour System, for the purpose 
of aiding such persons as would be prevented by pecuniary em- 
barrassment." Cluer's plan for a general strike evidently gained 
a hearing, and might have been attempted had the employees not 
been deterred by the potent influence of the failure of the great 
strike of the factory operatives in Pittsburg. ^ This had been 
attempted in an effort to secure a ten-hour day, and involved 
4,000 operatives. It continued through the month of October 
and failed utterly. This despite the fact that the operatives 
were better organized than was usual at the time, and had some 
support by public opinion. The Massachusetts operatives, as 
was natural, followed the strike with the greatest interest, sent 
assurances of their sympathy and support, and felt that the 
final defeat was a disaster to their own cause. Thereafter there 
was a general disbelief ia the efficiency of strike measures, and 
no determined effort to carry out such a policy. 

The plan found advocates sporadically. Notably at Worcester, ^ 
where the Workingmen's Association invited "the employers of 
this Village to meet us at our weekly meetings, and show cause, 
if any they have, why Men ought to work more than Ten Hours a 
day; and that if they fail or neglect so to do, from and after the 
first day of April next, let the Ten Hour System be established, 

' See Voice of Industry, Got. 2, 1845, and the following numbers. 
' Ytyice of Industry, Feb. 12, 1846. 
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and let them forever hold their peace in this matter." The 
Lowell factory girls expressed the general feeling when they re- 
ported a httle earlier in the year that they had "had some talk 
about a Declaration of Independence," and coupled it with the 
suggestion that the scheme might be available "providing all 
other plans fail." The only one of Cluer's measures to be carried 
out was the second. It seems to have met with immediate favor, 
doubtless because it was in line with previous action. The 
Voice of Industry office at Lowell became the center of the 
necessary work of printing petitions, forwarding them to the 
different towns in Massachusetts, urging their circulation and 
securing their presentation in the General Court. On January 9 
the paper issued a call for the return of the petitions not later than 
January 20, 1846. 

As has been stated above, petitions had been presented and ac- 
tion refused or deferred in each of the years 1842, 1843 and 1844. 
The Workingmen's Association, newly formed late in 1844, found 
the ten-hour forces in the field and succeeded in enlisting them 
in its organization. When rid of disturbing elements, it carried 
on the policy previously initiated. The centralized direction 
thus secured was of much serAdce in giving uniformity to the 
requests for legislation. It meant the difference between a deter- 
mined, massed and well-directed attack with a definite object, 
and an attack in which the forces engaged were not concentrated 
on a single plan and often worked at cross purposes. We have 
seen that the attempts in 1842 and 1843 were enfeebled and robbed 
of any possible chance of success by this difficulty. Unfortunately 
the association was not free to assume direction of the petition 
until late in 1845, and those presented to the legislature earlier 
in that year repeated earlier blunders. The evils complained of 
were described in rather labored and ponderous phrases by the 
Lowell petitioners. ' They described themselves as "peaceable, 
industrious, hard working men and women," and asserted that 
they were "toiling from thirteen to fourteen hours per day, con- 
fined in unhealthy apartments, exposed to the poisonous conta- 
gion of air, vegetable, animal and mineral properties, debarred 
from proper Physical exercise, time for mental discipline and 

^ The petitions are in the Massachusetts Archives, No. 1587/9. 
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Mastication cruelly limited, and thereby hastening ... on through 
pain, disease and privation down to a premature grave." In 
view of these conditions the signers consider it a "duty which we 
owe ourselves individually, to our children and to those who shall 
come after us, as well as the fortifying of civil and religious liber- 
ties, — that we seek a redress of these evils, daily strengthening 
and imposed upon us by our incorporated bodies." 

This petition was presented by 850 signers. There was a second 
Lowell petition also with 300 signatures; still a third form was 
used by 500 Andover petitioners, 488 operatives from Fall River, 
and 108 workingmen from Lynn; while a fourth, late in arriving, 
came from Worcester. As is suggested by this variety in the 
form of the petitions there was not that definite agreement among 
the petitioners as to the exact nature of the law desired which is 
a proverbial prerequisite to overcome legislative inertia and compel 
action. In general the petitioners agree in basing their plea for 
legislative interference on high moral grounds. They argued 
that long hours in the miUs "not only injured the health of the 
operatives but deprived them of opportunities for mental culture 
and moral improvement," and that the consequent lowering of the 
character of the operative class would react upon the community 
at large and produce "such a state of moral turpitude, ignorance 
and degradation, amongst the laborers (the true source from 
which must spring the wealth and prosperity of a nation) as no 
humane or wise Legislator could witness without regret." They 
suggested also the disparity in power between the laborers and 
large corporate bodies though this phase of the argument was not 
fully developed and strongly emphasized until later. In all the 
petitions the power of the General Court to interfere by passing 
a law is assumed. 

While there was this substantial agreement in the arguments 
used to establish the necessity for a law, there was wide divergence 
both as to the nature and the extent of the application of the 
bill. Both Lowell petitions asked for a law applying to all em- 
ployers. The form first quoted asked for a "law providing that 
ten hours shall constitute a day's labor; and that no incorporated 
company or any individual, or individuals, either private or asso- 
ciated, shall be allowed, except in case of emergency, to employ one 
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set of hands more than ten hours per day." This had the merit of 
definite and exact statement and if it could have passed into law 
would have been effective in securing the results desired, viz., 
that no hired laborer from compulsion or desire should work 
more than ten hours daily. Its all-inclusive character, however, 
made its success impossible. In marked contrast is the form of 
legislation desired by the signers of the second Lowell petition, 
and of the form used at Andover, Fall River and Lynn. This 
proposition, if enacted, must have been ineffective so far as the 
law touched manufacturing corporations, and at this point the 
real issue of the contest was to be found. These 300 Lowell 
citizens asked for "a law making ten hours' labor a day's work, 
where no specific agreement is entered into between the parties 
interested." Such a "specific agreement" was contained in the 
rules and regulations of the factories to which all employees 
agreed. 

Both the Lowell petitions wished a general law. The Andover 
form, on the contrary, reads: "Your petitioners ... do respect- 
fully petition your Honorable body to pass a law constituting Ten 
Hours a day's work in all corporations created by the Legislature 
of this state." By confining the proposed measure to corporate 
companies, they fixed attention on the real issue — factory labor 
— and avoided certain obvious objections to a general statute. 
It is difficult to understand what good result could have been 
gained by a "law constituting ten hours a day's work," and in 
this respect they might have copied with much advantage the 
exact phraseology of the first Lowell petition. 

One feature was practically absent from the Massachusetts 
contest which had been of prime importance in England. There 
the evils of child labor through long hours had been the moving 
influence in the earliest legislation. Laws to protect minors 
proved the thin edge of the wedge which opened the way for 
larger interference in the hours of labor. Such a charge was not 
seriously urged against the Massachusetts factories in 1845, and, 
as compared with EngHsh establishments, they may fairly be 
said to have been almost free from the evil of child labor. So far 
as the available discussions indicate, the child labor legislation of 
1836 and 1838 was satisfactory. The attempts at its amendment 
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were all in the direction of strengthening the requirements and 
securing enforcement. It is rather strange, however, not to find 
in the discussion of this period a suggestion that the desired 
law might be limited in its application to women and minors. 
This, in view of the pending action of England, and especially 
since the majority of the signers of the petitions had been 
women. It is stated ^ that the 1,151 petitioners from Lowell were 
"mostly females," besides half of the 500 from Andover. 

The petitions '^ in 1846 show plainly the direction of the editors 
of the Voice of Industry. But one form was used. Lowell 
was represented by a single monster petition, headed by the 
omnipresent Miss Bagley and estimated to contain from 4,000 
to 5,000 signatures. The entire number of petitioners was 
put at 15,000. This was probably beyond the truth. There 
was no longer any uncertainty as to what was desired. "In 
justice to ourselves, to our fellow workers and to posterity," 
reads the petition, " we anxiously and hopefully invoke your aid 
and assistance in removing this oppressive burden, by enacting 
such a law as will prohibit all incorporated companies from em- 
ploying one set of hands more than ten hours per day." Perhaps 
it would have been wiser had they closed the statement here, 
but the petition includes another grievance which evidently 
loomed large in the minds of the operatives. This matter is of 
added importance as a factor, possibly of considerable weight 
in the impending change in the factory population, from native 
American to foreign operatives. 

The Regulation Paper, or copy of the Rules, subscribed to by 
all operatives in Lowell, contained a clause saying: "All persons 
entering into the employment of the company are considered as 
engaged for twelve months, and those who leave sooner will not 
receive a regular discharge." This rule appears to have been 
liberally interpreted at first, but early in the forties there is com- 
plaint of its rigid enforcement. In December, 1842, the Mid- 
dlesex Corporation began operation in a new mill and attempted 
to transfer some of the old weavers. The operatives claimed 
that this meant an increase of work without increased pay. Ap- 

> Houae Document, No. 50, 1845, p. 5. 
t Maaaaohusetts Arohivea, No. 11983. 
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parently they were expected to tend four looms instead of three. 
About seventy girls left the corporation, feeling that the changed 
conditions invalidated their contract. Being refused a regular 
discharge they were blacklisted and informed by the corporations 
to whom they applied for employment that "they wanted none 
of the turn-outs from the Middlesex." As a consequence the 
girls were forced to leave Lowell. This "persecution" is set 
forth in a petition ^ to the legislature asking redress and signed 
by sixteen of the girls. Friction at this point continued and in 
1846 and again in 1850 ^ we find the petitioners stating that "the 
effects of this regulation are becoming every day more grievous, 
giving to the manufacturers great power over the operatives, and 
leading to oppression and wrong; forming a combination which 
destroys the independence of the operative class, and places 
them almost absolutely within the control of the manufacturer." 
To support this statement examples were adduced in 1850. 

In response to these petitions legislative consideration was 
secured and reports were made by a committee of the House in 
1845 ' and again by a committee of the Senate in 1846.^ In each 
case the matter was very evidently in the hands of the opponents 
of the measure and both committees refused to recommend action. 
The House document was written by the committee chairman 
— William Schouler of the Lowell Courier. The committee 
visited Lowell and inspected the mills. They summoned before 
them the leaders in the agitation at Lowell and heard their argu- 
ments, incorporating a portion of their testimony in the report. 
The peculiar bias of the committee was evidenced in their letter 
to the operatives' leaders which concludes: ^ "I would inform you 
that as the greater part of the petitioners are females, it will be 
necessary for them to make the defence, or we shall be under the 
necessity of laying it aside." To this the labor leaders promptly 
replied, through Miss Bagley, that they would hold themselves 
in readiness to appear at any time. After the report appeared 

1 This petition, No. 1216/14, in the Massachusetts Archives, is accompanied by a printed copy 
of the niles. 

2 See House Document, No. 153, 1850, p. 5. 
' House Document, No. 50, 1845. 

« Senate Doctimcnt, No. 81, 1846. 

' Letter and reply are printed in the Voice of Industry, Sept. 18, 1846. 
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the witnesses hotly charged the committee with unfairness in sup- 
pressing evidence and absolute dishonesty in perverting testimony 
"to please their aristocratic constituents." An instance may 
be given.* Miss Bagley had testified that the work in the mills 
was inevitably destructive to health and referred to her own expe- 
rience. Later while speaking with regard to the use to be made 
of the leisure desired by the operatives, and expressing her belief 
that it would be spent in "the cultivation of their minds," she had 
told of her experience in conducting evening classes. These met 
in her own room and she received no compensation. In the report 
it was made to appear that her health had broken down because 
she added the work and, by inference, the pay of an evening 
teacher to her work in the mill. 

Summing up the testimony and the results of their personal in- 
vestigation the committee concluded that the charge that the 
operatives were working under conditions prejudicial to health 
was not borne out by the facts. This being so, the whole argu- 
ment of the petitioners fell to the ground. The report reads: 
"In short, everything in and about the mills, and the boarding 
houses appeared to have for its end health and comfort. The 
same remark would apply to the city generally. Your committee 
returned fully satisfied that the order, decorum, and general ap- 
pearance of things in and about the mills could not be improved 
by any suggestion of theirs, or by any act of the Legislatmre." 
The committee failed, in fact, to discover any signs that the then 
existing conditions might injure health, degrade morals, or result 
in the formation of an ignorant factory class. They found and 
reported that nine tenths of the factory population came from the 
country. Moreover, evidence was offered showing that ia one 
mill by actual inquiry the average age was about 23, and their 
average stay in the mills 4.29 years. These farmers' daughters 
inherited strong constitutions and possessed good health as a 
result of an early life spent in country districts. They came from 
homes where the strictest morals prevailed and their education 
had been attended to before they came to Lowell. Accordingly, 
the committee felt that no comparison could be drawn between 
Massachusetts labor and that in foreign countries. In Europe it 

■ Voice cf Induttry, Jan. 0, 1846. 
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was a permanent population. In Massachusetts, after a few 
years in the mills, the operatives, having accumulated a few 
hundred dollars, departed for their homes, married and reared 
families. On the score of education the report argued that the 
operatives were inteUigent enough to make their own bargains 
and fully capable of looking out for their own interests without 
legislative interference. This statement they capped with a 
neatly turned compUment to the "intelligent and virtuous men 
and women" who had appeared before the committee. 

The general answer to the petitioners, then, was that the facts 
on investigation did not show abuses serious enough to justify 
legislative interference. To this answer, however, the House 
committee added certain statements and arguments based on 
theoretical grounds. The Senate committee in 1846 confined 
itself to an able statement of theoretical arguments, relying for 
its facts on the previous investigation of the House. Some dis- 
cussion of these theoretical arguments seems essential to an 
understanding of the character of the opposition which stood in 
the way of the laborers. 

It was granted by both parties at the outset that full power to 
legislate, not only for control of incorporated companies but pri- 
vate individuals and partnerships as well, resided in the General 
Court. This was stated in no imcertain terms by the Senate 
report. It reads: "That upon manufacturing corporations, in 
reference to the hours of labor, the Legislature has a right to 
interfere, perhaps does not admit of a doubt. Corporations are 
creatures of law, and in most cases even in terms, they are made 
subject to future enactment and control. The question in this 
respect, therefore, is only one of expediency." Had the report 
stopped here the case would have been left in better shape for the 
operatives. It goes on to say, however: "The Committee . . . 
are of opinion that if any law Umiting the hours of labor is to be 
enacted, it should be one of general application. Sure they are, 
that no restrictions should be imposed upon those who have availed 
themselves of acts of incorporation, unless the purpose be to 
cause them to abandon those acts, — while others, and especially 
those engaged in like business are suffered to go untrammelled. 
Nor do your Committee see why, if a limitation is to be imposed. 
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it should not be made to apply as well to other business — to 
mechanical, to mining, to farming, and to almost every kind — 
as to manufacturing." This idea that the law should be of general 
application, together with the mischievous suggestion that the 
law should provide only for the legal length of a day's labor in 
the absence of contract, for both of which the petitioners them- 
selves were directly responsible, was throughout the contest the 
favorite method of attack adopted by opponents of the measure. 
On the one score they appealed confidently to the agricultural 
interest for support in defeating the proposed legislation; on the 
other, pretended friends and weak-kneed opponents proffered 
innocuous acts as a sop to public opinion, which they knew would 
be absolutely destitute of effect. 

For the rest the House fell back on two well-worn arguments 
which were much used in the English discussion as well. The 
operatives were told that the inevitable effect of a ten-hour law 
in Massachusetts, in advance of similar legislation in neighboring 
states, would "be to close the gate of every mill in the state." 
The argument was that it would amount to closing the factories 
one day in every week, and that such a restriction would make 
competition with domestic and foreign mills impossible. Again, 
the committee argued that a material reduction in wages would 
be just as certain to follow immediately on the proposed change. 
Both House and Senate were very thoroughly impregnated with 
laissez faire doctrine. It colors all their discussions and argu- 
ments and was, without doubt, the greatest single obstacle to be 
overcome by the operatives. Both bodies admitted that abuses 
existed. The House report concludes: "We think it would be 
better if the hours of labor were less, if more time were allowed 
for meals, if more attention were paid to ventilation and pure 
air." The committee feels, however, that the remedy is not with 
them. They "look for it in the progressive movement in art 
and science, in a higher appreciation of man's destiny, in a less 
love for money, and a more ardent love for social happiness and 
intellectual superiority." 

Just how thoroughly the Senate report of 1846 was saturated 
with laissez faire doctrine can hardly be shown without giving 
extended excerpts. The committee argued at length that a law 
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fixing the hours of labor involves the same principle as an act 
filing wages, which, in their opinion, would be unthinkable to 
the mind of every member of the legislature. The general line 
of argument is that the number of hours which a man may toil is 
as susceptible of arrangement and contract as the wages to be paid. 
If a man's strength and constitution allowed him to labor twelve 
or even fourteen hours a day, the committee thought he should 
have the opportunity. It need only be true that he desired the 
proceeds of his labor and could find some person willing to pay 
for it. Seemingly the discussion had not yet made clear the fact 
that a great majority of those involved were not men but women 
and minors, and that in the industries really concerned the 
laborers had no choice between working ten, twelve, or fourteen 
hours, but only a choice between working twelve hours or not at 
all. In other words, the conditions of labor were not fixed by 
individual contracts between two persons, but were set by large 
corporations acting in practical agreement and could not be 
altered by the operatives seeking employment. 

Quotations taken directly from the report will best convey an 
idea of the strength of the committee's belief in the principle of 
non-interference. They feel that restrictive measures should be 
enacted with the greatest care, and continue: "There are some 
matters of business upon which restrictions may well be imposed; 
but, for the most part, it is to a business the character of which is 
itseK objectionable. In a fair, legitimate, and honorable business, 
such restrictions are seldom, if ever, required. . . . There may 
be times and occasions when it would be proper for the Legislature 
to interfere; but, as a general rule, the less legislation has to do 
with business in its details, the better it wiU be for all concerned. 
These, the parties interested, for the most part, are altogether the 
more competent to arrange. The Legislature, as far as may be, 
should provide for the seciuity of both persons and property, and 
for moral and intellectual culture. Thus far the lawmakers are 
in duty boimd to go. For them not to go thus far, the neglect 
might well be regarded as criminal. But beyond this the best 
legislative action is that calculated most to promote the general 
prosperity. This performed, and, as it appears to the Committee, 
the Legislature will have done the best it can do to promote the 
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interest and welfare of the laboring man. Let the country be 
prosperous, let business be flourishing, and the competition 
consequent is the best guarantee the laboring men can have that 
he will be properly dealt by. When business is flourishing com- 
petition will be brisk, labor will be in demand, and those disposed 
to work will be sure to be well paid. But impose restrictions, 
you injure business, and the result will be, the laborer is sure to 
be the sufferer." 

In answer to complaints of the twelve months' regulation and 
use of the black list, the committee finds that abuses exist only in 
the city of Lowell. "They may, and perhaps do, sometimes 
operate too severely. But if after experience they are found too 
stringent the committee have great confidence that they wiU be 
relaxed and changed." In any case the probable evil did not 
appear to be of sufficient magnitude to require legislative inter- 
position. The change suggested by the committee did not take 
place. Instead the rule was enforced and the native-born workers 
were displaced by a more subservient, more permanent, and less 
intelligent class. Moved by considerations such as have been 
outlined, the senatorial committee followed the lead of that from 
the House in the preceding year, and unanimously recommended 
that the petitioners be allowed to withdraw their plea. This 
was final for the decade so far as legislative reports were concerned. 
The positive denial of action by the reports did not discourage 
the movement, however. Indeed, in one important particular the 
reports served to point out pretty clearly the necessary future line 
of attack. In 1845, while arguing that any legislation should be 
general, the House committee had said, "If it should appear that 
public morals, social well being, or physical condition were en- 
dangered, the Legislature would move." To the making good of 
this argument future discussion was to address itself. 

There is a regrettable gap in the record after 1847. The Labor 
Reform Association continued its acti^^ties in that year, and the 
last recorded meeting with its distinguished members promised 
well for the future. There is a record of an address ^ delivered 
before the League in 1847, in which the question of hours is prom- 
inent, and evidence of the continued activity of the organization 

1 Address on Conditions of Labor, a pamphlet published in Boston in 1S47. 
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in the presentation of a new petition ^ to the legislature penned by 
its secretary. Miss H. J. Stone, and bearing the signature of the 
president, David Bryant. The petition strikes no note entirely 
new, though there is a larger insistence on the idea that by so 
much as the corporations are creatures of the legislature, that body 
is in duty bound to regulate their action. Through their officers 
the League said: "That the present hours of labor are too long 
and tend to aggrandize the capitalist and depress the laborer, is 
admitted by the good, the wise and philanthropic of the world, 
and this League trusts by every consideration of duty to your 
highly revered State and the prosperity of its industrious popula- 
tion, and as just and righteous legislators, you will be induced 
to grant this reasonable petition; thereby saving our country 
from many of the calamities which have visited all people who 
have suffered wealth and monopoly to feed upon and destroy the 
natural rights of the working classes." Very evidently the 
leaders in the movement had not yet learned the vast difference 
in effectiveness between general statements and concrete facts. 
Whatever might be true of the altruistically inclined of the world, 
in their task of convincing the Massachusetts public and legisla- 
tors, they needed the support of exact and scientific study, con- 
cretely expressed. 

Such aid was soon to be forthcoming. In 1849 a Lowell physi- 
cian in the course of a paper read before the American Medical 
Association,^ discussing factory conditions generally and paying 
particular attention to the long hours in force, charged the factories 
with being directly responsible for the impaired health of the 
operatives. The "absence of ventilation" joined to long hours 
of work in rooms in which the air was vitiated by numerous lamps 
was the first evil to be righted. In general, the writer concludes 
that the operatives may be as healthy as the average of all other 
classes, though their environment should be much reformed. 
This indicates perhaps well enough that this was a time when con- 
ditions prejudicial to health were only beginning to be discussed. 
This paper came too late for use in this decade. When the contest 
was renewed in 1850 the Workingmen's Association had vanished. 

' Maaaachusetta Archives, No. 12232. 

> See their Annual Publicationa, Vol. II. 1849, p. 511 et seq. 
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None of its local units seems to have been left alive. The only 
surviving result of the activity of the period seems to have been 
the New England Protective Union, which died a lingering death, 
mention being made of it as late as 1872. Even the Lowell 
female branch had fallen to pieces in 1850, unless we accept the 
appearance of the names of its officers in connection with the 
Protective Union as evidence of a mere transference of the field 
of its activity. For the disappearance of the organization reason 
may be found in the changing character of the mill workers. In 
this change the energetic, intelhgent, and independent would be 
the first to go, whether it be because of friction with employers, 
leading to discharge, or to dissatisfaction with conditions and rules 
such as the twelve months' contract requirement. 

It remains to record two successes achieved as a result of the 
agitation in this period. In the first place the Lowell mills yielded 
at the point of sharpest attack and granted an extension of the 
time allowed for meals to 45 minutes throughout the year. This 
took eflFect in May, 1847,' and the example was followed in New 
Hampshire. It will be remembered that during the four shortest 
months work began after breakfast and during the four summer 
months this had been the time allowed for dinner. Since the 
hours of beginning and leaving off work remained as before, the 
change meant a shorter work day by 15 minutes during eight 
months and by 30 minutes during four. Thus, aside from the 
gain to the health and comfort of the laborers in the increased 
time allowed for "mastication," a beginning had been made in 
reducing the actual working time. 

Again, in an attempt to secure a new investigation, in 1848,^ 
into the expediency of providing by law that no operative be 
obliged to work more than ten hours a day, the House went on 
record as favorable to the resolution. The Senate nonconcurred. 
With this measure of success the operatives were forced to be 
content for the time. There was, seemingly, a lull in the dis- 
cussion lasting until 1850, when new leaders and supporters 
appeared. In the legislature the measure had been forced through 
what may perhaps be characterized as the typical preliminary 

1 See Lowell Journal, April 34, 1847. 

> Unpublished Order, Masaachusetts Archives, No. 12328/6. 
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stages of all American legislation. Its friends had overcome 
successively legislative indifference, postponement, investigation 
and report at the hands of its enemies. One attempt to foist 
an ineffective measure on the laborers had been avoided. Finally 
they had breached the first line of defence and carried their 
cause to the proverbial last refuge of conservatism, the Senate. 
By both houses, moreover, it had been agreed and positively 
stated, beyond the possibility of retraction, that full power to 
legislate resided in the General Court. Thus the first necessary 
position was secured. 

In the mills the agitation was not quite destitute of results for 
here a small but valuable concession had been secured. Moreover, 
in the discussion the position had been defined clearly and the 
future line of attack definitely pointed out. Much valuable ex- 
perience had been gained; pubhc attention had been aroused and 
the appeal had reached the ears of worthy leaders. This had been 
accomplished in the face of a prejudice almost universal in the be- 
ginning, by an exceedingly loosely organized association with a 
heterogeneous membership unshaped by disciphne, and overlarge 
for the purpose in view. It covered New England, and legislation 
could only be state wide. The movement held together because 
of its strong appeal to the generous spirit of its members and the 
justice of their cause rather than because it was a well-organ- 
ized and inteUigently-led body. It had survived the assaults of 
the socialists and risen superior to the prejudice created by the 
grievous faults of its own leaders. In its persistence in the face 
of all obstacles is found the surest proof, if such be needed, that 
it represented a just and worthy cause. From New Hampshire 
and Connecticut came a warning example of pitfalls to be avoided. 
From the national government, under Van Buren's lead, had 
come, in 1840, support for the ten-hour principle. From Great 
Britain came, in 1847, the potent example of the leading manu- 
facturing state enforcing ten hours for factory workers by legis- 
lative enactment. Besides this statute the gain of the Lowell 
workers appears pitifully small, and the action of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature a woefully weak expedient, but in the general 
situation there was no good cause for hopelessness as to the final 
outcome. 



Ill 

THE TEN-HOUR STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE — 

1850-1856 

Although the struggle to secure a ten-hour law was reopened 
almost at once, having been brought to the attention of the 
General Court by new petitions in 1850, important changes had 
taken place since 1847. The years during which the New Eng- 
land Workingmen's Association was so active had been years 
of great prosperity in the cotton industry. Opportunities for 
employment had been abundant and there were no idle laborers. 
After a period of depression in 1843-44, new mills had been 
built by 1850 at various points in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, estimated to operate nearly 220,000 additional spindles. All 
these mills were engaged in producing the same class of goods 
and the result was an overloading of the market. As early as 
January, 1848, there were rumors of reduction in the operatives' 
wages at Lowell and Manchester. It was expected that the re- 
duction would become general, the reason currently assigned 
being overproduction of goods. In the following month there 
was an extensive strike at Fall River to resist a proposed cut in 
wages. A considerable portion of the mills and spindles were 
standing idle in Lowell in 1850 and sharp distress resulted among 
the operatives. The streets were described as "literally swarm- 
ing with worthy females and laborers, seeking employment at 
the doors and importunate for it." That year the Fall River 
operatives struck again in opposition to a new cut in wages. This 
was a serious contest, stopping fully 100,000 spindles for a con- 
siderable time. In January, 1851, it was estimated that fully 
200,000 spindles were idle in Massachusetts out of a total of 
1,200,000 and 700,000 in all New England out of 2,500,000. 
Not until late in 1852 was the cotton industry fully recovered 
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from this period of depression. It was in this year that the 
Lowell mill s went into full operation. 

Whatever consequence this period of depression may have had 
on workingmen's associations, it was certainly of large importance 
in accelerating a change in the character of the population in the 
mill towns, and for this reason it assumes large importance in the 
discussion of the ten-hour movement. That there was much 
discontent among the operatives and much opposition to the long 
hours of labor has been pointed out. The intelligent and inde- 
pendent New England men and women were dissatisfied with the 
hard conditions of mill life. New opportunities were opening 
to them. The West was both more accessible and more attractive 
than ever. The mill populations had been drawn from all New 
England. Henceforth the best of New England's citizens sought 
the opportunities of the West. That this effect might be antici- 
pated was clearly and urgently stated at the time in an open 
letter sent from Amesbury and Salisbury by a committee in 
which the poet Whittier was a prominent worker. Their theme 
was the necessity of a ten-hour law. They believed that '"the 
time had (then) come when it was the duty of every well wisher 
to the prosperity of the State to unite in their remonstrance," 
because, as they stated, "The effect of the continuance of the 
existing system (of hours) must be to drive from our manufac- 
turing villages the best portion of the native population and to fill 
their places with a vagrant, dependent and irresponsible class." 
Their indictment is that "it is accumulating a heavy burden of 
pauperism, breaking down the health of overworked men and 
women, and entailing debiUty and disease upon their children." 
The results here predicted were destined to be realized in the 
years following 1848. 

In the years of distress the New England women in the Mas- 
sachusetts mills had returned to their homes by thousands. They 
were both encouraged and directly assisted to do so. Many 
were dependent upon the towns and private charity for support 
even when the number out of employment was reduced as much 
as possible. Seemingly they never returned in full numbers. 
Instead their places were filled with Irish immigrants. The facts 
of the Irish invasion in the years after the famine of 1846 have 
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been much insisted upon. This new element does not appear to 
any considerable extent in the population of Massachusetts mill 
towns, however, until the resumption of production at full capacity 
in 1851 and 1852. There had always been a small foreign element 
in the mills. As early as 1842 they appear to have been present 
in considerable numbers among the Fall River operatives, since 
there was complaint in that year of "the influx of foreign laborers, 
whose habits of cheap living enable them to work at very low 
prices." In the accounts of the strike at that place in 1848, it 
was stated that "a great proportion of those taking part in the 
meetings were foreigners." 

The important mill centers in the northern part of the state, 
on the contrary, were not reached by the foreign laborers before 
1850. In connection with a determined and long-continued 
strike at Amesbury and SaHsbury in 1852, we find the statement 
that the operatives were "very largely American citizens, many 
owning their own homes." In describing the attempts to fill 
the places of the strikers the account reads: "Fifty or more persons 
were secured, mostly recent immigrants from Ireland." While the 
mills were gradually resuming full operation after the depression 
of 1848 to 1850, complaints were rife that "the mills were filling 
up with Irish help." By so doing the corporations were enabled 
to continue wages at the low point established during the period 
of overproduction. They also secured a more subservient force 
of employees and one better fitted physically to endure the in- 
creasing strain of work in the mills. In 1846 the number of 
Irish in the Lowell mills had been insignificant. In January, 1853, 
it was stated by a competent authority^ that more than a third 
of the 11,976 operatives were foreigners. This element, "com- 
posed generally of Irish," had entered the skilled departments. 
They made up at least a third of the employees in the spinning 
and weaving rooms. The reasons assigned for the displacement 
of the American help included the advantage of a permanent, as 
opposed to a shifting, factory class, the greater powers of endur- 
ance possessed by the Irish help, their willingness to accept lower 

* Dr. NBthfin Allen in a paper read before the American Statistical Association. Reported in 
LowM Joxtmal, Jan. 21, 18£3. 
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wages, and their greater readiness to accede to the wishes of their 
employers. 

The bearing of this change on the arguments as to the need of 
ten-hour legislation will be obvious when it is remembered that 
the laissez faire doctrinarians had bolstered up their case by as- 
serting that no legislation could be needed to protect a factory 
population composed of intelligent New England workmen. 
Whatever might be true in England, they had argued, in Mas- 
sachusetts full reUance might be placed in the abihty of such a 
class to protect itself in all respects. So long as the operatives 
were of this character, no necessity was apparent for resorting to 
the deHcate and dangerous expedient of direct interference by 
the General Court with the business enterprises of the state. 
By their refusal to act they had hastened the displacement of 
this native labor by operatives drawn from the very class for 
whom England had found it necessary to legislate. This materi- 
ally weakened the position of the employers and the opponents 
of ten-hour legislation generally — a fact of which those demand- 
ing the passage of a statute took prompt and full advantage. 
In 1850 they call attention to this "important change" in which 
"instead of the female operatives being nearly all New England 
girls, as was formerly the case, the infusion of foreigners has been 
rapid and is going on at a constantly increasing rate," and con- 
tinue, " it becomes especially important, that the Legislature should 
give attention to the conditions of the factory population at this 
time and adopt in season, all such measures, as it may safely 
and properly do for the preservation and improvement of their 
moral character." This plea was re-enforced by rehearsing the 
experience of Great Britain, where vice and intemperance fol- 
lowed the overwork of a similar factory population. 

Besides this change in the operative class, the year 1850 brings 
a new order both in the character of the leadership and in the 
plan and extent of the organization worked out. The methods 
reUed upon to secure results were new also. In the reports of 
meetings and elsewhere there is frequent recurrence of names 
prominent in the campaign during the forties and, in general, it 
is plainly evident that the later organizations drew heavily on 
the ranks of the earlier association. W. F. Young, the editor of 
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the Voice of Industry, was a prominent worker, and there is 
mention, now and again, of Cluer. We find no evidence that any 
attempt was made to induce the female operatives to participate 
actively in the organized effort. Here was another point of 
difference from the plan used in the period 1844 to 1848. One 
misses in the reported discussions the energetic, hopeful and stir- 
ring appeals of the female leaders. For their absence, reason 
may be found in the methods used. From the first the agitation 
moved on political lines. 

During this period reliance was mainly placed on the leader- 
ship of three men, vastly different in character, and each assigned 
by a natural process of selection to a different work. It is signifi- 
cant of the change in methods that all of these leaders were mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts house, either through the whole or a 
part of the years 1850 to 1856. The most prominent place in 
the minds of the opponents of a ten-hour law was undoubtedly 
assigned to Benjamin F. Butler. Of his part in the movement 
little need be said. In this connection as elsewhere he was an 
example of that pernicious influence in American poKtics, the self- 
seeking politician. In his favor it may at least be added that 
having been carried into office on the rising tide of support for 
the ten-hour law, he served the cause both loyally and faithfully. 
To it he gave the full support of his tempestuous energy. Here 
as always, however, he appreciated to the full the "theatrical 
possibilities" of every situation. He was unfortunately prone 
to arouse animosities and increase ill feeling, and the major part 
of the disquietude and bitterness which attended the movement 
at this time may justly be ascribed to his influence. The work 
assigned to him was as an agitator of the cause at pubKc meetings 
and as floor leader in the House in the absence of Stone. All in 
all it is doubtful whether his presence brought more of strength 
than of weakness to the cause. In the political struggle that 
ensued he perhaps brought a considerable number of votes to 
the party through the "peculiar character of his personal follow- 
ing," but his presence undoubtedly alienated the sympathy of an 
influential body of citizens not personally interested in either the 
mills or the operatives, but a high-minded and public-spirited 
class ready to support every worthy movement. Men like 
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WHttier could but find it impossible to identify themselves with 
a movement marked by the intemperate expressions, the highly 
excited state of the public mind, and the threats of actual violence 
which Butler's presence made inevitable. 

Of quite a different character was the second leader, WiUiam 
S. Robinson, whose record before, during and after the Civil War 
was as unselfish, as free from questionable actions and as far 
removed from all tendency to engage in broils as Butler's was 
self-seeking, suspicious and filled with controversies and quarrels. 
Known as an honorable man, commanding the respect of his 
fellows and fulfilling his duty in the state and nation as became a 
loyal citizen, his whole-hearted allegiance to the ten-hour cause 
was a notable advantage. It was just such a cause as might well 
have been expected, even without any special reasons, to com- 
mend itself to a man of Bobinson's altruistic temperament. 
However, special reasons were present to re-enforce its appeal to 
him. He had married one of the Lowell miU girls, a contributor 
to the Lowell Offering and one of the type which had made the 
"Lowell factory girls" famous in the days when European tourists 
placed Lowell in the same category as Niagara and Lake George. 
Her influence made it very certain that the ten-hour movement 
would always receive her husband's loyal and intelligent support. 

Robinson came to Lowell in 1849 and established there a paper 
known as the Lowell American primarily devoted to advocacy 
of the principles of the Free Soil party but giving support freely 
to all labor reform and humanitarian movements. From the 
first and throughout the publication of this paper, it was the 
recognized organ of the ten-hour cause, filling the place formerly 
occupied by the Voice of Industry, but dealing more largely in 
logic and exact statement than its predecessor. Aside from his 
activity as editor of this paper, Robinson was prominent in the 
debates in the House. Though not a keen debater, his words car- 
ried weight and his character commanded a respectful hearing. He 
was the author of the minority report in 1852, an able and com- 
prehensive argument, and did his full share of work in organizing 
and directing the activities of the supporters of the cause outside 
the legislative halls. He was more of a thinker than a man of 
action; but his generous nature and self-sacrificing spirit were 
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deserving of all admiration. He worthily typified the character 
of the best advocates that the movement drew to its support 
from outside the ranks of toilers. 

It is to James M. Stone of Charlestown that first place in the 
trio of leaders must be assigned. He was earliest in the field. 
His name is first mentioned in 1845, when he left the editorial 
charge of the State Sentinel and Reformer to accept an ap- 
pointment in the custom house. He claimed ^ to have introduced 
the movement in Massachusetts for a ten-hour reform at a meet- 
ing in Lowell as early as 1842 and to have continued his efforts 
steadily thereafter. He is justly characterized as "the pioneer, 
and most active and persevering friend of the movement." During 
the earlier period he appears to have held steadily aloof from 
any project to combine forces with an organization wider than 
the needs of his cause and from all movements attempting extrav- 
agant measures of reform. There is no account of any connection 
on his part with the New England Workingmen's Association 
and its socialistic entanglements. A member of the House in 
1850 and 1851, he was returned in 1864 and served continuously 
until the close of 1867. In 1866 and 1867 he was honored with 
the office of speaker. In this record is sufficient evidence that 
he enjoyed the respect and confidence of the state. Actuated 
by as lofty motives as Robinson, he was as full of energy and as 
untiring in the pursuit of his purpose as Butler himself. Less of 
an agitator than an educator and more of a statesman than a 
politician, temperate and fair in debate, well poised, and possessed 
of a clear and vigorous mind, he gave himself over to the move- 
ment with a whole-souled devotion that knew no other cause and 
made no account of the personal exertion involved. On the score 
of length and effectiveness of service, and of able leadership, he 
may fairly be called the Lord Ashley of the Massachusetts move- 
ment. 

To Stone's share fell the bulk of the public speaking in this 
period. This was especially true in 1852 and 1853, when the 
movement was at its height. He was much in demand at ten- 
hour meetings held at various points throughout the state. No 
such occasion was complete without his presence, and at most 

' In a speech reported in the Lowell Avierican, Oct. 16, 1852. 
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such meetings he was the principal speaker. His activity was 
amazing and he never failed to speak in a dignified manner well 
calculated to attract the support of the element most necessary 
to success, the inteUigent and high-minded portion of the commu- 
nity. The new plan of organization was plainly his; his name 
was attached to the House report of 1850, by all odds the most 
able and comprehensive document called out in this entire series 
of legislative reports; and the one bit of original theoretical reason- 
ing which the controversy provoked was given complete and fin- 
ished statement only when it passed through his hands. With 
all this he was a ready speaker, quick to seize advantage, crafty 
to turn a point, courteous and quiet in maimer and discreet in 
defining a position. At the hands of this worthy leader the 
ten-hour movement took new shape in 1850 and was but narrowly 
robbed of the full success it richly merited, not alone as a worthy 
cause but as an admirably planned, skillfully executed and stead- 
fastly pursued campaign. The political generalship displayed 
was of a sort to command admiration and deserve success. 

Under the new leaders an organization was achieved which, for 
the first time, was confined both in its extent and its objects to 
the limits of the question at issue — the passage of a ten-hour 
law in Massachusetts. However closely the poHcy of a single 
New England state might be concerned with the action of all, 
it was obviously advantageous to Umit the extent of the attempted 
association to the citizens of but one commonwealth. Action 
must come in the state legislature. A state-wide organization 
was sufficient to bring the necessary pressiu-e to bear and any 
larger plan met almost insuperable difficulties in getting the 
members together for consultation and ia holding the separate 
units to uniform action in the absence of any power to enforce 
disciphne or effectively command allegiance. It meant, in brief, 
the advantage of a compact body and a definite point of attack. 
Such a plan was not carried out at once. The first call was issued 
by the president of the New England Industrial League — a 
title which recalls the earher organizations. It was addressed, 
however, to the workingmen of Massachusetts who are urged to 
meet in the cities and villages of the state and elect delegates to 
a state convention where shall be decided the course to be pursued 
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in the coming election. Seemingly it was necessary to organize 
the local units anew. As a result of this call, the convention met 
in Boston in October. There were present 32 delegates represent- 
ing 22 organized labor associations located in different parts of 
the state. Their resolutions favored the inalienable homestead 
and the policy of giving the public lands to actual settlers, besides 
the ten-hour legislation. Significant of future action was the 
appointment of a committee to interrogate candidates for office 
and publish their rephes. 

As an outgrowth of the convention of this year and under the 
able guidance of Stone, the organized efforts of the workingmen 
attained their final and effective plan in January, 1852. Hence- 
forth the movement was to be unhampered by any connection 
with either the older theories of socialism or the newer doctrines 
of the Free Soil party. It was to make its appeal strictly as a 
"ten-hour" organization. The new plan included several dis- 
tinct features. First, the calling of a Ten-Hour State Convention, 
composed of delegates from separate organizations in the cities 
of the state. Such a convention met in Boston on January 28, 
1852, and, after the failure of the General Court to act, it reas- 
sembled September 30th of the same year. Again faiUng to secure 
enactment of the desired statute, a third convention was called 
for October 29th of the following year. The second meeting was 
a considerable gathering, being attended by 196 delegates repre- 
senting 16 cities and towns. Sixty of those present came from 
Lowell. The last meeting was said to have been smaller, not 
over 40 being in attendance at any one time.^ Stone had issued 
his call to "the workingmen and aU the friends of an effective 
Ten Hour law, of the several cities, towns, vUlages, factories and 
workshops and also of the various associations, which have been 
formed for promoting the welfare of mechanics and workingmen." 
These organizations he asked "to send delegates." 

The last clauses indicate a second constituent part of the 
general plan, viz., local organizations attached to the state con- 
vention. Plans had been laid in the earher convention, in 1852, 

' This information is found in the potitiona of the convention preserved in the Massachusetts 
Archives, No. 3757/28, in 1852, and No. 3737/38, for 1853. See also in the Lowell Journal and the 
Lowell American files. 
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for the formation of auxiliary clubs in the cities and towns of the 
commonwealth whose purpose should be to secure an "efficient 
ten hour law;" to disseminate information and "promote in all 
expedient ways the establishment of the short hour system of 
labor." It was further desired to secure reports to the State Central 
Committee of the officers and organization of such auxiUary 
clubs. This Central Committee was the executive body in the 
new scheme. It consisted of five members, a majority of whom 
were veterans from the movement in the forties. Stone himself 
served as chairman. The activities of this new organization 
were carefully planned and calculated to reach every section of 
the public. Each convention adopted an "address" and a list 
of resolutions; each presented a petition through its State Central 
Committee to the General Court, carefully defining the points at 
issue and the character of the act desired. The "address" of 
September 30, 1852, was printed as a pamphlet of 16 pages and 
widely distributed. In addition to a comprehensive and popular 
appeal meant to cover all phases of the controversy — to inform 
the ignorant, arouse the indifferent, convince the doubting and 
embolden the timid, it included the list of resolutions adopted 
and the minority report from the House in 1850. All in all, it 
made a strong document, well fitted in its various parts to appeal 
to all classes in the community. A copy of it was placed in the 
hands of each member of the legislature and of the executive 
branch of the government. 

At the close, the pamphlet gives some account of the conven- 
tion, the speakers at its meetings and the officers elected. In 
both these lists of officers and speakers there is evidence that all 
the principal factory towns were represented. We are assured 
that the convention was "large, harmonious and enthusiastic." 
All this activity in securing a well-organized and permanent 
force of supporters, in opening a campaign of education meant 
to reach with its teachings the legislature, the general public and 
the individual operatives and in defining with extreme care the 
legislation demanded of the General Court was only the prelimi- 
nary work of organizing the campaign. The real fighting was to 
follow. Here also Stone's hand showed plainly. It was to be 
an aggressive fight on somewhat new lines. The main features 
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of the plan were three: to hold frequent ten-hour meetings in all 
the cities of the state in which there was a numerous popu- 
lation of working men and women; to give definite expression to 
the sentiment aroused by securing signatures to petitions to the 
General Court; and, finally, that all that had been done might 
not go by default, to carry the issue boldly into politics. Thus, 
they proposed to place men in the legislature in sympathy with 
the cause. 

Each feature in this plan was vigorously and consistently 
carried out during the years 1850 to 1856, inclusive, the agitation 
reaching its height in 1852 and 1853. In these years ten-hour 
meetings were repeatedly held in Lawrence and LoweU, in 
Worcester, Charlestown, Quincy, Fall River, Amesbury and Boston. 
Stone was everywhere present. The character of these meetings 
may be judged from the published accounts. In September, 
1852, a body of "four or five hundred" met in the town hall 
in Lawrence to discuss the ten-hour question. It was addressed 
by Messrs. B. S. Butterworth, Constantine and How, and there- 
after voted to "support the ten-hour principle at the polls and 
to support no candidate who was not fully committed in its 
favor." Twenty-one delegates to the State Convention were 
chosen and a "liberal contribution made to defray their expenses." 
The same issue has an account of a "large and enthusiastic" 
meeting at Charlestown. Here, also, delegates were chosen to 
the State Convention. At Lowell, in October, 1853, the ten-hour 
meeting was attended by 1,500 men and some 200 girls. Fletcher 
presided, Robinson served as secretary, and both Butler and 
Stone spoke. The meeting was further enhvened by the presence 
of two delegates from Pennsylvania, Messrs. Wilde and Chal- 
lenger. It seems the operatives in Delaware County, of that 
state, had succeeded in installing a ten-hour day and had sent 
Wilde and Challenger to help forward the ten-hour movement 
in the eastern states. It is reported that "they made a good 
impression and helped the cause." ^ 

Though the earliest petitions for a ten-hour law had come 
from Bristol County, the seat of the movement in these years 
was clear in the manufacturing towns on the Merrimac River. 

i Ijowell American, Oct. 6 and H, 1853. 
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The operatives of Lowell and Lawrence were throughout most 
active in the cause. Reason for this may be found in the lingering 
here of the native American element making the last fight for 
reformed conditions before finally yielding its place to foreign 
labor. The results of this agitation can be plainly seen in the 
growing lists of petitions handed in for the consideration of the 
legislature. 

Even before the new movement was well started, in 1850, 
numerous new petitions were received.^ These were the weaker 
because of a lack of uniformity in form and purpose. They came 
from Dennis, Yarmouth and Lowell. Those from the first two 
cities wish the General Court "to establish the ten-hour system 
for mechanics and laborers, throughout the State of Massachu- 
setts." The Lowell petitions assign no limit to the hours of labor 
in the legislation requested. They mark the beginning of strong 
insistence on the inequality of power wielded by the individual 
operative on the one side and combined capital on the other. 
Because of this fact and to illustrate the spirit of the renewed 
movement, extracts may be given. There was no change in the 
fundamental basis of their pleas. They say: "A firm conviction 
that the number of hours of daily labor, required of operatives 
in the various manufactories of this State, is highly injurious to 
their physical, mental, and moral natures, and consequently 
detrimental to the true interests of the community, induces the 
undersigned, citizens of Lowell, to again call your attention to 
the necessity of some legislative interference in their behalf, that 
so useful a class of our fellows may be protected from the unequal 
operation of combined and concentrated wealth." 

There is a plain indication of the persistence of socialistic doctrine 
in their conclusion, saying, "That you may be guided by that 
wisdom and intelligence which practically recognizes in our race 
a common brotherhood, possessed by nature with like require- 
ments, and entitled to equal opportunities for accomplishing a 
high physical, intellectual and spiritual destiny, is the sincere 
desire of the memorialists." For the rest the petitioners after 
expressing their firm conviction that power to act rests in the 

1 The petitions are preserved in the Archives. The quotations following may be found in House 
Document, No. 1S3, 1850, p. 3 et seq. 
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General Court and supporting their contention by quoting the 
report of 1846, devote the larger part of their argument to renewed 
complaints of the requirement that all operatives should contract 
to remain for twelve months, a provision which, they declare, 
is habitually enforced by the use of the black list. This was 
plainly felt to be a serious grievance at Lowell. 

The petitioners appeared and urged their cause before the 
legislative committee, "giving definite cases of oppression" 
under this regulation; but their efforts failed. The minority of 
the committee reported: "The power to discharge for the most 
trivial causes, but also, by an extensive system of combination 
with other corporations, to prevent the person so discharged from 
obtaining employment and the means of livelihood elsewhere 
is certainly a very dangerous power and liable to be abused to 
the oppression of the operatives and particularly those who are 
poor and friendless. Relying upon pubHc opinion and the mani- 
fest interest of the corporations, not to have it excited against 
them," the committee was not prepared to recommend legislation. 
This marks the close of the attempt to secure redress of this 
particular grievance. It was evidently severely felt, and remem- 
bering that the agitation was coincident with the change in the 
character of factory labor in Massachusetts the incident must be 
assigned a large place in accelerating that change. The operatives 
had made their fight and lost. Failing to change the conditions 
of employment they could only seek a new field in which to labor. 

The petitions presented in 1852 and 1853 show clearly the 
results of efficient direction. In the first year the published 
report speaks of 5,500 petitioners but the petitions preserved show 
only about 3,500 names. Lowell furnished 716, Worcester 798, 
Boston 346, Lawrence 472, Chicopee 276, Charlestown 344, 
Andover 223 petitioners, while the remainder were scattered over 
the state. This aroused unfavorable comment and in 1853, due no 
doubt to the energetic efforts of the State Central Committee the 
total number of signers approached 10,000 on some 30 different 
petitions. From Lowell came 3,311 names, from Lawrence a 
monster petition with 1,700 signatures; Salisbury and Amesbury 
sent 1,218, one petition being headed by the bold signature of 
John G. Whittier, Chicopee was represented by 1,125 petitioners. 
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Boston by 383, Fall River by 330, Worcester by 134 and the re- 
maining petitions were widely scattered. 

There is a marked change in the form of the petitions also. 
Those of 1852 agree, generally, in asking in terms for the passage 
of such an act as was proposed in 1850. They are longish and 
argumentative documents, varying widely in text. Misguided 
or ill-informed groups of petitioners are not absent who ask for 
a law which "would constitute a 'Day's work' to 10 hours." 
They injured their cause also by ill-tempered flings against arbi- 
trary regulations "imposed by the employing corporation or 
imposed by this association of chartered monopolies — this 
monster corporation of corporations in conspiracy against the 
independence of labor." By 1853 all this was changed. Most 
of the petitions are in two printed forms, evidently issued 
from the same press. These printed forms are closely similar. 
Both begin with a concise statement that a reduction of hours is 
desired and express a belief that it will benefit all concerned. 
They next ask the General Court to enact a law which shall 
" prohibit all corporations, chartered by the laws of the Common- 
wealth, from employing any person in laboring more than Ten 
Hours in any one day;" a plainly stated request to which the 
written petitions also closely conformed. The longer printed form 
went on in a further paragraph to "represent that custom having 
already reduced the hours of labor in some employments to less 
than Ten Hours a day, a law to establish Ten Hours as the general 
legal standard of a day's labor, would tend to extend the hours of 
labor in these said employments, as experience elsewhere has shown, 
while it would be entirely powerless to reduce the hours of labor 
of those who now labor more than Ten Hours a day; therefore 
[they] most earnestly protest and remonstrate against any law 
to establish Ten Hours as the legal standard of a day's labor." 

AU these preliminaries having been carried out "the friends 
of a Ten Hour Law . . . determined to take the field by organized 
political action." In so doing it was not proposed to form a dis- 
tinct political party as had been attempted in the early stages of 
the movement. It was on all accounts better to work within the 
lines of the existing organizations. A single issue can very in- 
frequently give strength enough to a party to win elections and 
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carry a desired reform to a successful issue. Having placed their 
demand prominently before the citizens, the leaders proposed 
to adopt the familiar expedient of questioning candidates and 
to vote for no one for Senator or Representative, who (was) not 
known to be in favor of eflFective legislation. This plan was 
consistently carried out in 1852, when the Ten-Hour Convention 
adopted the following formula to propound to candidates for the 
General Court : "Are you in favor of the Legislature enacting a law 
prohibiting aU Corporations in the State from employing any 
person in laboring more than ten hours in any one day; and will 
you use your best efforts to procure the passage of such a law.''" 
In the face of so concise and positive an interrogatory and in 
view of the weU-informed state of the public mind there would 
seem to be small room to evade so clearly put an issue and the 
artful political dodger was less in evidence than in 1846. Among 
the published letters,^ answers of such character constitute the 
infrequent exception. Both candidates for governor, H. W. 
Bishop and William Claflin, answered satisfactorily to the ten- 
hour men. The same was true of Amasa Walker and Horace 
Mann, who were in nomination for lieutenant-governor. The 
entire Coalition ticket for state senators was pledged to the law. 
Though the leaders had not proposed to join their strength to one 
party above another, in the outcome the Coalition party, i.e., 
a party made up of Democrats and Free Soilers, espoused the 
cause of the ten-hour men in a thoroughly sincere way. 

Evidence of the political strength of the movement is seen in 
the attitude of the Whigs toward it. Thus at Lowell that party 
resolved: "That the Whig party in Lowell is desirous of the 
passage of a law . . . estabhshing ten hours of labor to be a 
day's work, not for one class or division of society but for all the 
people of the Commonwealth." And they soberly pledged them- 
selves to work for the passage of such a law. There was httle 
danger in such action since the voters were early and persistently 
warned of its significance. It served only to show that the Whigs 
were placed on the defensive. So early as 1851 "the unexampled 
fact of Lowell being lost to the Whig party" was quoted as a proof 
of how resolved the workingmen there were on the ten-hour 

1 See the LoweU American, Nov. 6, 1852, 
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question. Almost a full list of ten-hour men was returned to 
the legislature from Lowell in that year. During the vigorous 
campaign of 1852 and 1853, elections in all the mill towns regularly 
turned on this issue. By the latter year we find the ten-hour 
men^ claiming that their organized action had controlled the elec- 
tion of about one tenth of the membership of the House, who were 
pledged in favor of the law and that there were few representa- 
tives from factory towns not so pledged. 

We have seen how reluctant the workingmen were to enter 
politics in 1845 when the remembrance of the short life of the 
Workingmen's party was still vividly before them. By this time, 
however, conditions had materially changed and they threw 
themselves into the political contest seemingly with no serious 
misgiving. Experience and the example of other states had 
served to teach them that they could not hope to advance their 
cause through resort to strikes. The larger corporations of the 
state were plainly acting in substantial agreement. There was 
not, and perhaps could not be, in the rapidly shifting factory 
population, any disciplined and extensive trade union organiza- 
tion. In the face of the concentration of capital any efforts of 
individuals, or of hastily organized bodies of operatives, were 
futile. Petitions had failed repeatedly and there was a growing 
conviction that "the ballot box must decide the question." It 
was a thoroughly American solution and, considering all the 
circumstances, a wise course of action. In any contest the people 
have full power of choice. If the accepted lawmakers will not 
yield to public opinion, new men must be found. It was this 
power of choice that the people of Massachusetts who favored 
effective ten-hour legislation had determined to exercise. 

The misgivings of the earlier leaders as to the wisdom of entering 
into politics were not without foundation as events in 1851 dis- 
closed. Especially at Lowell feeling ran high. Here Butler 
signaUzed his entry into the contest by threats of riot and anarchy. 
A bitterly disputed election figured in the result, and charges of 
proscription of ten-hour men by the corporations were numerous 
and persistently urged. Some accounts' of events here should 

' In a letter from Stone published in the Lowell American, Jan. 8, 1853. 
' Facts stated are found in the Report of a House Committee, House Document, No. 230, 
1852, and in the files of the Lowell American. 
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be given to throw light on the character both of the ten-hour 
movement and the opposition. Matters first came to a head in 
Lowell in the election on November 10, 1851. The vote was very 
close but under the requirement that successful candidates must 
have a majority of all votes cast, it appeared that eight CoaU- 
tionists, i.e., ten-hour men, were narrowly elected. The three 
candidates receiving the highest vote, of whom Robinson was one, 
had but 25 more than the number necessary to a choice. In 
making up their returns the election officers from one of the wards 
made up the total of votes cast by adding the votes of the separate 
candidates. Because of this slight irregularity and despite the 
fact that the error was discovered and corrected on the following 
day by the officials responsible, the city officials, who were Whigs, 
declared that no choice had been made and ordered a new election 
on November 24th. 

In this two weeks' interval Butler and the ten-hour issue entered 
together what may thenceforth fairly be called the poKtical 
arena. This issue had first been urged about a week previous to 
the regular election but had not been vigorously pressed. The 
dispute over the election caused both parties to cast about for 
means to strengthen themselves before the people. Butler 
forced the fighting on the ten-hour question. It soon became 
noised abroad that the Boott Corporation through its agent, the 
Hon. Linus Child, had threatened to discharge any man voting 
the CoaJition ticket in the second election. Accordingly a com- 
mittee of Coalition leaders was appointed to wait upon Child and 
discover the truth of the assertion. On being interrogated by 
this committee, composed of A. R. Brown and Captain Peabody, 
both of them Coalition candidates for the legislature, Child replied 
as follows: "I told them there was not an individual, to my 
knowledge, employed in the Boott mills who was in favor of such 
a scheme. But if there was any who would enter into any com- 
bination, poUtical or otherwise, with a view to produce results so 
disastrous to the Mills, as the proposed scheme would be, or who 
considered themselves oppressed by our present scale of wages, 
or hours of labor, such persons would be of no value to the Com- 
pany and I certainly should not retain them." 

This interview was on November 20th. What followed the 
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report of the committee has been described by Butler himself. 
He was evidently writing from memory long after the event but 
his report of his own actions should be near the truth. He charges 
that the Hamilton Company had openly posted a notice warning 
the men that "Whoever, employed by this corporation, votes the 
Ben Butler ticket on Monday next will be discharged." It should 
be premised that after the interview with Child, Peabody had 
retired from the contest and Butler replaced him on the Coahtion 
ticket. After the events narrated above, Butler issued a call for 
a "meeting of workingmen" at which he himself was to be the 
principal speaker. The meeting was packed with an excited body 
of men. Butler recalls his speech in part as follows.^ After a 
reference to the disputed election and the Hamilton notice he 
said: "I know the power of these corporations. I know many of 
the men who have been in charge. They have made a mistake 
in their appeal to force. When that weapon is tried, they are 
weak and you are strong. They have their mills and machinery, 
their bricks and their mortar, and that is the extent of their 
power. You are stronger than they. You have your right arms 
and your torches and by them we will blot out the outrage. As 
God Hves and I live, by the Uving Jehovah! if one man is driven 
from his employment by these men because of his vote, I will 
lead you to make Lowell what it was 25 years ago, — a sheep 
pasture and a fishing place; and I will commence by applying the 
torch to my own home. Let them come on. As we are not the 
aggressors we seek not this awful contest." Butler's own estimate 
of the result of this speech was that "the effect was marvelous," 
and we are led to infer that as a direct result "the corporation 
organ repudiated this notice" on the following day. 

AJI that Butler says of himself may not be true but that ex- 
citement ran high is evident since Robinson ordinarily an even- 
tempered and well-balanced man concluded a review of the events 
leading up to the second election with the warning: "If open 
war is to be declared between the people and the Factory Agents, 
the responsibiUty will rest upon those who began the warfare by 
oppressing their workmen, and woe be to those men against whom 
the people rise." In the second election, though the vote was 

^ Butler's Auiobiography, p. 09. 
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again very close, four Coalitionists and but one Whig commanded 
the necessary majority. They were accordingly declared chosen by 
the election officials. One may be allowed to take some satisfaction 
in the fact that Butler received fewest votes of any candidate, 
running about 100 votes behind his ticket. The matter was 
finally reviewed by a House committee, which decided that those 
candidates receiving a majority in the first election were entitled 
to their seats "in spite of irregularities in making up the returns." 
They were accordingly sworn in and with this the dispute as to 
the election was closed. It did not finally end the matter how- 
ever. Throughout there had been persistent charges that the 
corporations were exercising their power, for which the state was 
in a measure responsible, and were bringing pressure to bear on 
their employees, with intent to influence their votes. A legisla- 
tive investigation was demanded and in 1852 the whole dispute 
was pretty thoroughly aired and a lengthy report submitted. It 
disclosed little that was new. It was pretty conclusively shown 
that on the Boott at least the men had good reason to understand 
that they would be discharged if they persisted in voting for the 
ten-hour candidates. Child's pubHshed statement had attempted 
to make a distinction between the question of ten hours and polit- 
ical issues. This undoubtedly contained the gist of the matter. 
Besides the visit from the Coalitionists, Child had been inter- 
viewed by a delegation of his own workmen, whom he told if the 
" mill s contained men who were not satisfied with the hours of 
labor . . . and who were disposed to go against the interests 
of the mill s . . . they were not wanted." It should be added 
here that Child sincerely believed that a ten-hour law meant 
real disaster both to the capitalists and to the workmen. 

Aside from this the investigation was concerned with the case 
of one Mr. Farnsworth who had been returned to the legislature 
on the ten-hour issue and had lost his position as overseer on the 
Lawrence as a direct result. The most common practice had 
been to retain men elected to the legislature, but the agent was 
certainly fully within his rights in declining to hold the position 
open in Farnsworth's absence. Agent Southworth was further 
perplexed by the thought that to retain an overseer elected on the 
ten hour ticket would put the corporation in the light of favoring 
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the proposed legislation. Throughout it appears that Fams- 
worth was somewhat excited by the heated talk current at the 
time and that he was over anxious to achieve a "crown of 
martyrdom." 

The only other charge seriously considered was that the Lowell 
Corporation had coerced its employees into joining a Whig asso- 
ciation. Such an association existed but there was no conclusive 
evidence to show that its activity took other than legitimate form. 
Butler appeared before the committee as attorney for the prose- 
cution of the charges and the corporations were also represented 
by counsel. The defendants weakened their cause by a very 
evident attempt to obscure the issue and the Child incident was 
never satisfactorily explained. The majority of the coromittee 
reported a bill which proposed to make any interference, by threats, 
bribes or menace, with the right of suffrage of an employee a 
misdemeanor, punishable by $100 fine or one year's imprisonment. 
With this the controversy was allowed to rest. The excitement 
aroused and the memory of corporate influence died out slowly. 
Perhaps the incident had value since it disclosed the real temper 
of the people. The corporations henceforth resorted to a counter 
campaign of education and argimient to protect their cause. We 
turn then to the consideration of the contemporary discussions. 

During this period (from 1850 to 1856) numerous reports were 
made by legislative committees. In these reports, in the addresses 
of the Ten-Hour State Convention and in reviews of speeches 
made both in and out of the legislative halls, the main lines of 
the opposing arguments can be definitely traced. The day for 
unanimous rejection of the requests of the petitioners had passed. 
The reformers were no longer without able spokesmen on the 
legislative committees. Indeed so far as these reports^ go the 
position of the employees was continually growing stronger. In 
the House report of 1850 the majority confines itself to the sulky 
statement that "it is inexpedient to legislate." The minority 
handed down a comprehensive document adequately covering the 
arguments of the supporters. To this report Stone's name is 
attached. Again in 1852 the majority of a committee in the 

> See House Dooumenta, No. 153, 1860; No. 185, 1852; No. 122, 1853, and No. 80, 1855. Also 
Senate Document, No. 107, 1856. 
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House repeated the statement of the majority in 1850. There 
were two minority reports, in one of which Robinson again argued 
the case of the operatives. The second gave expression to the 
views of those invertebrate lawmakers, who appear in every 
legislative contest. The worthy gentlemen "do not feel justified 
in reporting a bill which shall absolutely prohibit the employing 
of hands more than ten hours in a day." They, however, "refer 
with pleasure to the evidence detailed in the report . . . as tending 
to show that the project is worthy of the enlightened attention 
of all legislators, and they hope that the example of England 
may before long be successfully followed in Massachusetts." 
As a step in that direction, presumably, they offer a bill of the 
"special contract" type and include a clause providing a ten- 
hour day for minors under fifteen. This meant simply that the 
age limit should be raised three years. The act would have been 
destitute of effect as every well-informed man knew perfectly 
well, including these gentlemen themselves. 

A House committee again considered the question of ten-hour 
legislation in 1853. In this year although the majority of the 
committee reported as before, that it was inexpedient to legislate, 
the reform force was strong enough to secure the appointment of 
a chairman favorable to their interests, under whose leadership 
the case was reargued. Finally in 1855 a committee in the House 
reported unanimously in favor of the proposed measure and in 
the following year the majority of a Senate committee did like- 
wise. Just how much of this gain in the legislature was due to 
the connection of the ten-hour cause with the rising tide of Free 
Soil sentiment cannot be determined at this distance. However, 
it seems clear that in a large measure it was due to a gradual 
strengthening of the cause of shorter hours. 

During these years there had been considerable gains in the 
direction of shortening the working day in practically all trades 
outside of the factories. The old practice of regulating the 
length of the working day by the sun to sun rule was giving place 
to the ten-hour system.^ For example, in Salem, in 1850, 79 
employers of mechanics agreed to adopt a ten-hour day. It was 
stated to make but half an hour's difference in the hours in force. 

1 This information comes from the files of the Lowell American. 
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Only 19 employers refused the concession. The Salem carpenters 
and the Lynn mechanics reached a similar agreement with their 
employers. In 1851 the machinists in all the machine shops of 
Boston determined to work but ten hours a day and the pro- 
prietors acceded. The case of one of them, Mr. Southern, an 
extensive manufacturer of locomotives, was made much of at the 
time. Southern himseK was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
reduction and declared, a year later, that his books proved that 
the same amount of tools and capital had turned out more work 
than in any previous year. In 1853 the ten-hour system was said 
to be "all but universal" in Worcester and to work to the mutual 
"admiration of both employers and employed." In the same 
year the mechanics in six Coalition Lowell firms succeeded in 
attaining a ten-hour day as a result of a strike, but in two Whig 
firms the demand was strongly resisted. By 1852, in the opinion 
of those desiring legislation, "the reform had been carried as far 
as it could go by voluntary adoption." It had reached the line 
"of combined corporate power, and it must fail of any general 
accomplishment, unless the corporations be restrained and brought 
into harmony with it by law." 

Mention may be made in this connection of another influence. 
In 1845 the New England operatives had followed the fortunes 
of the unsuccessfid Pittsburg strike for ten hours. Aid and 
encouragement was now to come to their cause from another 
section of that state. In 1853, letters reached them with the 
news that the ten-hour system had been successfully introduced 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Later two delegates from 
that region visited Boston in season to attend the Ten-Hour 
State Convention and address the meeting. They had been 
deputed by their fellows "to visit the eastern states and help 
forward the Ten Hour Movement."^ For this purpose they visited 
the mill cities and addressed ten-hour meetings. The claim was 
made that in the change wages had not been reduced. 

Much was made of these gains in shortened hours achieved by 
mechanics and outdoor laborers generally. The evidence was 
especially useful in repelling the demand of the opponents of an 
effective ten-hour law that legislation should be of general applica- 

^ » Lowell American^ Oct 6, 1853, 
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tion. The proposed measure was criticised as "partial and un- 
just," in that it affected only incorporated companies. The very 
evident animus of this attack did not lie in any strong belief in 
the injustice of the measure. The intent of those employing 
it was plainly to load the bill with obnoxious clauses and thus 
make its passage impossible. This could be done with the greatest 
show of fairness by demanding its application to agricultural and 
mechanical occupations carried on by individual enterprise. The 
leaders of the movement were at great pains to repel this attack. 
They argued with force and truth that the "evils resulting from 
the excessive hours of labor, exist chiefly in connection with those 
employments which are, for the most part, carried on by the 
corporations. The remedial laws therefore should be applied 
where the evils exist and should not be carried beyond the neces- 
sity which called for them." Further they held that "the example 
thus set would be of sufficient weight to induce a general reduc- 
tion of working time in all ordinary employments conducted by 
individual enterprise." Moreover, their position grew constantly 
stronger since in the case of small firms and individual employers 
concessions were continually, if gradually, made, while the cor- 
porations as steadily resisted every proposal to shorten the time 
of labor. 

Closely related with this attempt to defeat legislation entirely 
was an effort to sidetrack the movement by the enactment of an 
ineffective law embodying the "special contract" idea. In Rhode 
Island such a statute had been passed.^ Here the employers 
adopted the plan of meeting together and agreeing to enforce a 
week of 69 hours, or llj/^ hours per day. It was obvious that the 
individual operative could not do otherwise than accept the condi- 
tion imposed. At a later date, the Massachusetts operatives 
were furnished the warning example of the enactment passed in 
Connecticut in 1855 "which provided that ten hours should be 
a legal day's labor in mechanical or manufacturing establishments 
uidess otherwise agreed." With this superabundance of testi- 
mony neither side in the dispute entertained any doubts as to the 
effect — or rather lack of effect — of such legislation in Massa- 
chusetts. In the open letter of Child, which figured in the Lowell 

^ See Alba M. Edwards, Labor Legislation of Connecticut, p. 74, 
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episode, we find him saying: "I had no objection to a law similar 
to the New Hampshire statute." It might cause "some incon- 
venience," but "I had no doubt I could easily make such bargains 
with our help as to the hours of labor as would be entirely satis- 
factory to the proprietors of the mills." The Whigs, as stated 
above, fully approved such a measure and it found a place in the 
first of the two minority reports of the House committee in 1852. 
Stone and those associated with him evidently felt that this was 
the greatest danger to be apprehended, a feeling that was fully 
justified by later developments. 

To guard against the danger as far as possible, the petition of 
1852 and of 1853 had been most carefully framed. In addition 
the Ten-Hour State Central Committee addressed a further letter^ 
to the legislature repeating sections from their public address. 
In this letter they stated the case with a painstaking clearness 
that might have cleared the sight of the most obstinately self- 
blinded legislator. They state that they are " the friends of effective 
legislation" and " do not ask for the passage of a law defining 
how many hours shall constitute a legal day's work." This, they 
say, is beside the question, for "the evil we complain of is that 
people labor too many hours, and not that the means of meas- 
uring labor are insufficient." In the second place they "earnestly 
protested against" the passage of a law of the New Hampshire 
"special contract" type and pertinently added, "the right to 
limit the hours of labor by contract, working people have now. 
They lack the power only to effect such contracts; and this such 
a law would not give them." Instead, as they see clearly, it 
would only strengthen the position of the employers by furnishing 
them with the plausible answer to all complaints "that persons 
labor no longer than they contract to do." The State Central 
Committee rightly characterize such an act as a "measure of 
mockery." There could be no mistake as to their real wants: 
"this convention," reads their letter to the General Court, "ex- 
pressing the wishes of the friends of the Ten Hour System, urge 
the enactment of a law, which shall absolutely prohibit all corpora- 
tions chartered by the laws of the Commonwealth, from employing 
any person in laboring more than Ten Hours in any one day." 

* Maasachiuetts Archives, No. 37S7/2S. 
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The exact form of the bill they wisely leave to their friends in the 
legislature. This would seem sufficiently explicit but the new 
ten-hour committee in September, besides reiterating all that 
had been said and further emphasizing the fact that what was 
wanted was a "reduction" of hours, found it necessary to add 
a careful statement that no "general interference by law with 
the hours of labor was desired" but only such a measure as would 
"prevent the corporations which the State has created, from 
interfering by the exercise of their chartered powers, and by the 
force of their potent example, with the progress of a beneficial 
reform, where circumstances demand it." ' 

When they were forced to rely on positive argument, instead of 
attempting to defeat action by indirect methods, the opponents 
of the measure were apt to give first place to the argument that 
the measure would be an "infringement of the natural rights of 
the laborer — an injury both to the employer and the employee." 
"All persons," they declare, "have the natural right to dispose 
of their labor and skill for the most they can command for them. 
They are the capital of the poor upon which depend their liveh- 
hood and thrift."^ The i-ssue thus presented was met with a 
clear-cut and positive statement that left nothing to be added. 
The time to talk of a policy of non-interference had passed in the 
opinion of the ten-hour men. This can best be presented in their 
own words and the quotation will make possible a comparison 
with the report by the opposition, in 1846. It is their opinion" 
"that it is a sound general principle, that governments should not 
interfere with the industrial pursuits any further, than is necessary 
for the preservation of order and the rights of individuals. If 
this rule were strictly adhered to throughout, the natural laws 
relative to such matters would, on the whole, lead to the most 
successful results, and in such a manner, as would be most con- 
ducive to the general welfare. But in relation to the great 
business of manufacturing in this State, the Legislature, with the 
intention of promoting the manufacturing interests, has by its 
action interfered with and destroyed the natural relations ordina- 
rily existing between the class of employers and the class of em- 

I See Senate Document, No. 112, 1856. 

■ See House Document, No. 153, 1850, p. 23 et seq. 
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ployees. That natural equality of condition, which ought to 
exist between the two classes, and which would enable each party 
to exercise its due share of influence in fixing the rate of wages, the 
hours of labor, and all their other relations, by mutual arrangement 
and agreement, does not practically exist between the corporations 
and the great mass of laborers in their employment. The legisla- 
ture, in order to concentrate power for the more successful prose- 
cution of useful manufacturing pursuits, has, by its acts of in- 
corporation, created, as it were, immense artificial persons, with 
far larger powers than are possessed by individuals." "The 
larger corporations employing large numbers of laborers, all act 
substantially in concert in dealing with laborers and avoid all 
competition in overbidding for labor. They are thus enabled to 
fix inexorably, without consultation with the laboring class, all 
the terms and conditions of labor. The will of the corporations 
thus becomes law and declares how many hours the laborers 
shall work, and how much shall be their compensation." The 
report continued the argument to its logical conclusion contending 
that the laborers must accept the conditions on pain of being 
without work and that since the state had incidentally wrought 
an injustice to the laboring classes while effecting other important 
and useful ends, the remedy must also be sought at the hands 
of the state. Finally, after expressing their belief in the doctrine 
of laissez faire under normal conditions, the authors of the report 
sum up the matter concisely thus: "K the Legislature has, on the 
one hand, exercised its power to strengthen the capitalist for the 
more successful prosecution of useful enterprises, it should, on the 
other hand, when occasion requires, uphold and protect the interest 
and welfare of the laborers against the crushing effect of that 
augmented power." 

The laissez faire argument disposed of, the would-be reformers 
had next to meet two arguments which were most persistently 
used against them. The first that the inevitable result of the 
proposed act would be to reduce wages; the second that quite as 
inevitably it would operate to close the mills of Massachusetts 
and its final result would be to drive capital from the state. It 
should be stated that the prevailing rule was that help was em- 
ployed on piece work whenever possible. The employers worked 
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on the assumption that to shorten the time of employment was 
to cut down the output in exactly the same measure. Therefore, 
they concluded, if the hours were cut from 12 to 10 wages would 
decrease one sixth, and the capital invested would reap a corre- 
spondingly diminished dividend during the year. Indeed capital 
would suffer an even greater loss since the fixed charges would 
remain as before. The agent on the Boott Corporation^ argued 
to legislators and operatives alike that the proposed measure 
would cut down the output of his mills by 50,000 yards weekly 
out of a total of 250,000 yards. Under this reduction it would 
be impossible to continue wages as before. It "must inevitably 
lead to a corresponding reduction in the compensation paid" to 
the operatives. The reply of the ten-hour men was, in general, 
that experience had shown otherwise, that a ten-hour system 
had been installed in many industries in Massachusetts and wages 
had never been reduced. When confronted with the argument 
that conditions were different in the mills where the output 
depended on the speed at which the machines were run, they 
replied that much tim^e and material was wasted in stoppage and 
breakage due to overtaxing those who tended the machines. 
Much and increasing reliance was placed on the successful experi- 
ence of England. Stone especially was fully informed on England's 
example and furnished effective quotations from manufacturers 
and others as to the good effect of the law, declaring that "output 
had not decreased nor had wages been lowered because of the 
change in hours."^ Certain incidental advantages had accrued 
since it meant a better, more contented and more intelligent class 
of mill hands. 

Unfortunately there was not at this time that degree of una- 
nimity among economists as to the law regulating wages which 
would cause both parties to the contention to accept their state- 
ments as authoritative and final. In so far as the employers 
deal in general theory, they appear to have believed that the 
wages of labor were directly governed by its productiveness. 
They argued: "The farmers, the manufacturers, and the merchants 
pay their hands according to their strength and skill. If people 

1 Hon. Linus Child. The letters wore published in the Lowell American in 1851. 
> Review of speech in the House, Lowell American, May 18, 1850. 
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expect to get as much pay for ten hours' labor as for twelve, they 
will find themselves mistaken; if they work but ten hours a day, 
their employers will, of course, reduce their wages or oblige them 
to be unremitting in their toil and thus secure as great an amount 
of labor as they would in twelve hours." The theory of wages 
proposed by the ten-hour advocates was based on what they 
termed the "great law of supply and demand." It was in essence 
the same as that proposed by Douglass and Robinson in 1834, 
but was amplified and stated with alternative hypotheses after 
the most approved fashion. As the only bit of economic the- 
orizing indulged in during the discussion and because it was an 
ever-recurring note and evidently the pride of its expounder. 
Stone, it is given full statement.^ 

The operatives were taught that wages and prices generally 
were governed by natural law. At any given time a certain 
amount of the products of labor is demanded to supply the wants 
of society. A fixed number of laborers is available to carry on 
the necessary process of production. As, then, the demand for 
laborers exceeds, or is less than the supply, wages will rise or fall. 
This general theory Stone applied to the specific problem of a 
reduction of hours in the textile factories. Starting from the 
assumption that the demand for the products of the mills remains 
constant, he makes three hypotheses: First, if to reduce the hours 
to ten causes neither an increase nor a diminution of the product. 
In this case neither the supply of laborers nor the demand 
for their services will be affected. The same work will be done 
by the same men, and wages will neither rise nor fall. Second, 
if reduction of hours should increase the amount of production 
by the same laborers. In its eflFects, this would be equivalent 
to increasing the supply of labor. Overproduction would result 
in the mills. In consequence a portion of the laborers would be 
discharged. This would be followed by competition among the 
operatives for employment and the effect would be a reduction 
of wages. Third, if, as was generally anticipated, shortened 
hours should be followed by a diminution of the output. In its 
effects this would amount to a decrease in the supply of labor. 
More laborers would be needed to bring the production up to the 

' The theory is best stated in the Address of the Ten-Hour State Convention of 1862, p. 4 et scq. 
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level fixed by the demand. Employers would compete in the 
labor market and the inevitable result would be a rise in wages. 
Stone concluded that the first supposition covered the case of 
manual laborers unaided by machinery. The second is -dismissed 
since it "is not dreamed of as a possibility." And the third, he 
thought, would be generally realized in the factories. Further, 
he conceived that there would be additional gains accruing to 
the laborers. The reduction of hours aflfording additional leisure 
might be expected to improve the moral, social, and physical 
condition of the laboring people at the same time that wages were 
increased. The eflfect would be a rise in their demands as con- 
sumers of commodities. The supply of laborers again faUing 
short of the need, there would be a further rise in wages. Finally, 
since the production of the existing mills and machinery was 
expected to fall off under the ten-hour system, more factories 
must be buUt and equipped. This means a new enlargement of 
the demand for laborers and its effect would be to enhance wages 
still more. Without presuming to decide what law governing 
wages will ultimately win general assent, it may fairly be concluded 
that the honors in the debate on this point rested with the ten- 
hour men. 

As to the contention that capital would be injured by the 
legislation proposed the position of the corporations was that 
stated by Agent Child. "I also stated that in Lowell the outlay 
of capital and the extent and quantity of machinery had been 
fixed in reference to an amount of product such as our present 
time of running the mills would give, and that a reduction of 
product such as the proposed scheme would make would be 
equivalent to an annihilation of one sixth part of our capital 
stock, and that I could look upon the proposed scheme in no 
other light than an attempt to destroy $200,000 of our capital" 
and in the same proportion of the other corporations as well. 
The perennial defence of American interests threatened with 
legislation was urged — that for Massachusetts to legislate in ad- 
vance of her neighboring states would mean the ruin of her 
business for the benefit of others. The answer was that England 
had succeeded.^ While the law there was of general application, 

1 See House Documents, No. 122, 1853, p. 7, and No. 185, 1862, pp. 17-18. 
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still she had been forced to meet the competition of neighboring 
European countries and of America. This she had been able to 
do with entire success. As a matter of fact this very objection 
had been strenuously urged by the EngKsh opponents of the 
measure. An appeal was made to the pride of the citizens of 
Massachusetts. As the leading manufacturing state, it was 
urged that she should lead in legislation and that other states 
would necessarily follow her example. 

Reforms are hardly to be carried in practical politics by the- 
oretical arguments alone. A single exactly proved and scien- 
tifically established investigation showing that the conditions of 
factory labor were directly responsible for disease would have 
been worth more to the ten-hour cause than all the discussion 
reviewed. It was at this point that the cause of the operatives 
was weak. They made full use of Dr. Curtis's article previously 
quoted but apparently there were no other statistics available to 
prove the point. Stone felt the need and made ineffectual 
assaults on the health conditions of Lowell. For the rest they 
were obliged to faU back on unproved assertions and appeals to 
the common knowledge of all men. Thus the open letter from 
Amesbury declared that factory life was "accumulating a heavy 
burden of pauperism, breaking down the health of overworked 
men and women, and entailing debility and distress upon their 
children." The resolutions adopted in 1852 also asserted that 
the result of the long system of hours had "become an evil of 
serious magnitude, which, if there be any truth in physiological 
science, is contributing alarmingly to the deterioration of health 
and happiness, and calls loudly for reform." It caimot be claimed 
that these general statements and appeals to "physiological 
science" substantiate the contention. 

Throughout the period, as in the forties, there is an entire absence 
of any appeal on the grounds of serious evils in the employment 
of children. The investigation at Lowell indicates that such 
evils would have been uncovered had they existed. The agitators 
failed also to make the most of what had been a potent argu- 
ment in England — the case of the women employed. Some- 
thing is said, now and again, of the helplessness of the female 
operatives, since they cannot protect themselves, and enforce 
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reforms through political action. But there is no attempt to 
base the movement on the necessity of securing shorter hours for 
women toilers on the score of protection to their health and to 
the health of posterity. Nor, in this period, is there any sug- 
gestion that a statute might be framed on the English model, 
applying to minors and females. Possibly this may be partly 
due to the difference in the character of the two movements. In 
England the appeal had been made to the humane and altruistic; 
in Massachusetts it was made to the voters. The plan was to 
secure results through political action. 

An effective organization achieved, a far-reaching and vigorous 
educational campaign carried out, the legislature aroused by 
numerous petitions, and its character assured by sharp work at 
the polls, the issue defined with painstaking care and the can- 
nonade of heavy arguments over, what results were secured? 
The days of legislative indifference and inertia were past, as the 
frequent reports mentioned give evidence. The earliest of these 
reports, that of 1850, had been accompanied by a carefully drawn 
bill which was evidently the final result of much discussion. It 
furnished the point of departure for all later bills, and thus became 
of prime importance in the history of the Massachusetts Ten- 
Hour Law. Responsibility for infractions rested on the corpora- 
tion itself rather than on designated officials. The reduction in 
hours was to be introduced gradually. "No person" was to be 
employed more than eleven hours after September 1, 1850, and 
on the first day of the following July the final reduction to ten 
hours was to be made. 

Stone opened the debate on the bill in the House in a speech^ 
admirable for the good temper displayed. His attitude was 
especially praiseworthy since he had been preceded by Schouler, 
who had indulged in mean attacks on Cluer, calling him a 
"chartist agitator" and "a most immoral man," and had renewed 
his misstatements in regard to Miss Bagley's testimony. To the 
first Stone replied that "the number of those who think legislation 
upon this subject necessary is of late rapidly increasing, and is 
extending even among those who move in the most respectable 
circles of society." As to the second, he turned the point effectively 

' It ia reported at length in the Lowell American, May 18, 1850. 
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by asserting that the "hours of labor ought not to be so long that 
to use an hour for intellectual pursuits in the evening would 
necessarily undermine the operative's health." After rehearsing 
the usual arguments he concluded: "The time has at last come 
when the Legislature should take this subject into serious consider- 
ation. It is time to begin to think about it. And for the present 
I shall be content, if I have succeeded in directing to it some 
degree of that attention which I believe its importance demands. 
I shall then rely upon the manifest justice and necessity of the 
measure to secure its speedy adoption." 

In this year for the first time the bill came to a vote in the 
House and had a "respectable favorable vote." The Democrats 
and Free Soilers favored the measure while the Whigs opposed, 
with "some honorable exceptions." Among its supporters was 
BoutweU, governor in 1852. This the petitioners in that year, 
who united in desiring the passage of this same bill, were careful 
to point out. In 1851 the bill was referred to the next General 
Court on Stone's own motion, on the plea that there was no time 
to go into an investigation of the subject. In 1852, following 
the first meeting of the Ten-Hour Convention, the matter again 
came to a vote. The matter was complicated by the split report 
comprising three opinions. The Ewing bill which included the 
"special contract" feature was first rejected, 45 to 94. The 
debate then considered a bill proposed by Robinson, which fol- 
lowed that of 1850, except that it added a third section in regard 
to the time of appKcation. The proposed law would begin by 
imposing a twelve-hour day, after an interval of six months an 
eleven-hour day was to be introduced, and after another six 
months the desired result, a ten-hour day, was to be attained. 
There was also a section of exceptions. This was slightly en- 
larged in 1853. It excluded from the provisions of the act persons 
engaged in mining and the employees of railway and steamboat 
companies. It also permitted the employment of persons through 
longer hours if necessary to make repairs and so prevent the 
stoppage of the mills. 

Despite these concessions Robinson's bill shared the fate of 
Ewing's, being defeated 48 to 117. There is little in the pubUshed 
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accounts^ of the debate to lead one to admire the character, or 
the caliber, of the legislators. Robinson was moved to remark: 
"Ignorance dense as Egyptian darkness pervades the minds of 
the great mass of the people on this subject — an ignorance that 
can only be dispelled by free and earnest discussion, perhaps orJy 
by separate political action. This last is often a great awakener 
of ideas." 

The second Ten-Hour Convention and its campaign of educa- 
tion and politics followed. The most immediate result of that 
campaign and the first gain for the short hour forces was a simul- 
taneous reduction of hours to eleven in the machine shops of 
Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester, Biddeford and Holyoke. This 
came late in September, 1852, and was accurately timed to affect 
the fall election results. The men in the machine shops had votes, 
the women in the factories none. Hours in the factories remained 
as before. Despite this attempt to forestall legislation the bill 
came to a vote in the House in 1853 on a motion by Nayson, the 
chairman of the committee responsible for the report in that 
year, to substitute the minority report for that of the majority. 
He spoke earnestly in favor of the bill and it passed the House 
triumphantly with over 40 majority; 107 Coalitionists and 30 
Whigs favored the bill; 6 Coalitionists and 89 Whigs opposed; 
62 were absent, almost equally divided between the two parties. 

This success was not attained without the measure being forced 
to withstand an ordeal which its friends had expected and feared, 
viz., an attempt to pass a sham law modeled on the New Hamp- 
shire plan. Such an amendment was offered and narrowly 
defeated on a yea and nay vote by a majority of 12. Ten days 
later the bill came down from the Senate so amended as to make 
"ten hours a day's labor for all classes unless otherwise provided 
by contract." In view of all that had been said and done to 
prevent this very result, its adoption by the Senate can only be 
characterized as a gratuitous insult to the people. No good 
could possibly come of such an amendment. On motion by 
Butler, supported by Nayson and Robinson, the House voted 
to nonconcur. However, the failure to attain complete success 

1 LoweU American, May, 1852. 
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was by the narrowest of margins and the corporations having 
sufficient evidence of the determined character of the movement 
extended their concessions to the operatives in the mills. Eleven 
hours became the general rule in September, 1853. The day's 
work lasted from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with 45 minutes at noon for 
dinner, and an earlier closing on Saturday. As before the corpo- 
rations acted practically as one. Those in Lowell and Lawrence 
introduced the change on the same day. Salem, Newburyport 
and other cities followed. 

The Robinson bill of 1852, shorn of its two now useless sections, 
was debated in the House in 1854. The movement, however, 
was beginning to lose strength. Robinson had been compelled 
to leave his post in Lowell, having been almost literally starved 
out. Influenced probably by the concession in hours, elections 
had gone badly for the Coalitionists. The entire Whig ticket 
was returned from Lowell. The Ten-Hour Convention had not 
been a complete success and having lost the support of the 
Lowell American the movement flagged temporarily. The bill 
was refused a third reading in 1854. Petitions in its support had 
been referred to the Committee on Parishes and Religious So- 
cieties, though a joint special committee existed for their con- 
siderations. In the following year a biU practically identical 
with those previously considered was introduced. It was favor- 
ably received and ordered engrossed, 191 to 81. Both operatives 
and employers were stimulated to new exertions. A war of 
petitions and remonstrances followed. It was charged and 
denied ^ that the remonstrances were circtdated directly by the 
agents and pressure exerted to secure signatures. However that 
may be there were over 2,000 signatures to a remonstrance from 
Lowell. Other petitions asked for an eleven-hour law and enough 
was done to discredit the attempt and enable the House to take 
refuge in a motion to refer both the petitions and remonstrances 
to the next General Court. The year was marked by a strike of 
more than the ordinary strength and determination at Manchester. 
The eleven-hour system had been put in force there in 1853. 
An attempt to increase the length of the working day caused the 
strike which involved 5,000 operatives and closed a part of the 

• Charged by the Boelon Herald and denied by the Lmoell Journal, March 8, 1855. 
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mills. Excitement ran high for a time. The strike lasted almost 
a month and resulted in a victory for the short time principle, 
much to the reUef of operatives in neighboring states. 

The final attempt to secure a ten-hour law so far as this period 
was concerned came in 1856 as a result of the Senate report of 
that year. The accompanying bill was a much weakened one. 
It applied only to minors employed in cotton, silk, woolen, bag- 
ging, paper or other manufactory, incorporated under the laws 
of the state. Their employment for more than sixty hours in 
any one week, or more than an average of ten hours per day 
during the same period, was forbidden. The penalty of from $10 
to $50 was imposed for "knowingly" violating the bill. There 
is no record of its consideration. The Civil War was approaching, 
bringing new problems and new tasks for the members of the 
Free Soil party. To the larger task its leaders loyally devoted 
their energies and the ten-hour reform was disregarded during 
the following nine years. The Civil War period made large 
readjustments necessary in the Massachusetts factories. Many 
of the cotton mills were closed and their operatives scattered. 
The phenomena of the depression of 1850 were repeated on a 
larger scale and for an extended time. With the reduction of 
hours to eleven gained in 1853, the operatives were compelled to 
be temporarily content. 



IV 

THE EIGHT-HOUR AGITATION — FINAL SUCCESS — 

1864-1874 

If the true cause of the collapse of the ten-hour movement in 
1856 was the tiuming of the thoughts of the people to the im- 
pending civil conflict and the calling away of the labor leaders to 
a larger field of duty (and that such was the case seems fairly 
clear) the immediate and widespread revival of the cause, even 
before the war was fairly over, gives evidence of the strength and 
vitality of the movement. Doubtless the spirit of the times was 
favorable to the success of the proposed reforms. We have seen 
that the Free Soil party gave large support to the ten-hour cause. 
The politics of the war period gave this element control in the 
state legislatures. This may well account for the readiness with 
which labor legislation was given a hearing in 1865 and 1866. 
Quite apart from any question of politics the free spirit of the 
times made for a sympathetic attitude towards those who were 
bearing the burdens of society. 

New leaders drawn from anti-slavery ranks came to the aid of 
the movement, notably Wendell Phillips, who spoke and wrote 
very frequently, urging the shortening of hours. He advised 
the introduction of the methods of agitation which had proven 
successful in the attack upon slavery. Butler came back from 
the war to give a wider scope to his ambitions. However, he 
never failed to extend his good wishes for future success, and to 
claim at the same time a share in past victories. As early as 
December, 1864, labor sentiment was strong enough to warrant 
the establishment of a daily paper^ in Boston. Early in the next 
year, a Senate committee reporting on the disparity of the sexes 
in Massachusetts and the advisabUity of assisting young women 
to emigrate to the West, disclosed valuable information as to 

> Dailn Evening Voice, iasued regalarly, Dec. 9, 1864, to Oct. 16, 1867. 
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factory conditions and the position of labor. In the same session 
a joint committee reported favorably, after hearings, on the 
subject of legislation to shorten hours, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate thoroughly. This was done. 
Both the fact that the report of 1865 based its conclusions on 
broadly stated humanitarian grounds and that it instituted a 
move toward exact investigation were significant of new phases 
in the movement. Strong sympathy guided and reinforced by 
complete knowledge of the facts was to make reform certain and 
permanent. In the first generous impulse of this revivified 
sentiment, however, one mistake, due to excess of zeal, was to be 
committed. 

The period of the war had been a period of great confusion in 
all industries, and this was particularly true in the factories. On 
the one hand the woolen mills had been stimulated to an exag- 
gerated production; on the other the cotton mills had been par- 
tially or completely closed because of a famine in raw cotton. 
The labor force had been scattered. Some of the men had gone 
into the ranks. The westward movement had continued at an 
accelerated pace. With the reopening of the cotton fields to 
cultivation the mill owners were confronted with an almost 
limitless demand for cotton goods and a great scarcity of labor. 
Conditions in 1864 and 1865 were favorable to the success of 
labor movements as they had been in 1842 and in 1852. The 
operatives were quick to see and avail themselves of the advantage 
of their position. Significant of the situation was the order issued 
to the overseer by the agent of the Suffolk Mills in 1865. The 
mule spinners struck for higher wages. Orders were issued that 
the works must run; help must be paid whatever was necessary 
to keep them on the corporation. It was predicted in 1865 that 
when the mills came to be run again at their full capacity there 
would be a great scarcity of female labor and a great advance in 
the rate of wages. 

Aside from the advantage given to the employees on the score 
of wage, the most important feature of the conditions in 1864-66 
was the large increase in the number of foreign operatives. This 
movement was parallel to that from 1846 to 1852, and equally 
important. At the earlier date the largest numbers came from 
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Ireland. To the Irish were now added large numbers of French 
from Canada. Much of this labor was directly solicited and aided 
to emigrate to America.^ From Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River 
and Salem agents had been sent to Canada and Great Britain to 
secure operatives. How far the change had gone by 1865 cannot 
be exactly stated. The city clerk at Lowell estimated the pro- 
portion of foreigners at four fifths of the total; at Springfield it 
was stated as seven eighths of those in the cloth mills; at Lawrence 
the city clerk thought it might be 60 per cent; the agent of the 
Naumkeag Mills at Salem stated that five sixths of the operatives 
were foreign. The change had probably gone farthest at Fall River. 
In this year the treasurer of one of the mills there wrote that the 
six or seven thousand operatives, constituting by far the largest 
class of the community, were, "almost without exception, foreign 
or of foreign descent." In 1868, in an attempt of the deputy to 
collect information that would aid in enforcing the child labor 
laws, repUes were received from 343 out of 927 estabUshments. 
These employed a total of nearly 48,000 operatives, of whom a 
little over half were foreign bom. This probably fell short of 
the truth for those not replying were doubtless the miUs where 
child labor, and by inference foreign labor, was most prevalent. 
Of the races represented the Irish predominated in Lawrence and 
Lowell, "comprising the great bulk of the help in the carding, 
spinning and weaving rooms of the great mills." In the manu- 
facturing towns of the southeastern part of the state, the Scotch 
and English were most numerous. The French Canadians were 
employed in great numbers by the factories in the Berkshires. 
They were coming to Fall River in increasing numbers by 1868, 
also, and "were not wanting in other parts of the State." 

Both the calling away of the male population to the army and 
the changed character of the factory population were probably 
responsible for the increase in the proportional number of women 
employed. This may have been of influence in the final form 
taken by the law. Other important results arose from the change 
in the factory population. It was less able, through ignorance, 
to plead its own cause; less well informed, it accepted conditions 

1 It waa 80 stated by agents and treasurers of the mills. See Senate Report, No. 156, 1865, 
pp. 35-38. 
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as they existed and lent no aid to reform; unaccustomed to con- 
certed action, it was more helpless before combined corporate 
control. The responsibilities and the burdens previously assumed 
by an intelligent native-born class of operatives now fell on the 
shoulders of the philanthropic and public-spirited. The experience 
and example of England in leading the way in factory legislation 
was felt to have an added significance, since the Massachusetts 
operatives could no longer plausibly be said to dififer from those 
protected by the English statutes. 

The scarcity of labor joined with the changed population also 
operated to bring into the mills an evil from which they had 
hitherto been comparatively free. When the minds of the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts were freed from exclusive attention to the 
war, they awakened to the fact that child labor had grown to the 
dimensions of a serious evil. A well-informed writer ^ stated 
the matter concisely in 1867. He was dealing with conditions in 
the Indian Orchard Mills primarily, and wrote: "I have admitted 
that there are great abuses in the employment of children. Our 
whole factory population is changing from the single men and 
women of native birth ... to a resident population composed 
mainly of English, Irish and French Canadians, requiring separate 
tenements and the whole family, save one or two, working in the 
mills. The adults are ignorant and illiterate, and force their 
children to work and when operatives are scarce, as they have been, 
the mill owner is obliged to allow the employment of the children 
or lose the whole family, thus causing his machinery to stand 
idle." 

Public attention having been called to this evil legislative 
action was almost immediate. A new child labor law was one 
of the first results of renewed discussion of labor conditions. 
The existence of serious abuses seems not to have been questioned, 
but exact statements as to their extent or severity are few. Ap- 
parently no man openly defended the practice of employing 
children. There was practically unanimous approval for the 
sentiment of Phillips, who said: "The end to be ever kept steadily 
in view is that every child shall have a jair chance and as far as 
possible an equal chance with every other to unfold his own 

> E. A. in T)ailv Evening Voice, Jan. 2, 1867. 
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nature and enjoy and improve the world into which God sends 
him." 

The Lawrence Milk were working eleven hours as the regfllar 
day, with two hours overtime on three evenings of the week. 
Some of the mills at least were working five nights a week. It 
was stated that a third of the overtime workers were children, and 
that a majority of the night workers were under eighteen, some 
of them being as young as twelve.^ Apparently the evil of child 
employment was greatest at Fall River. Mr. John Weld testified 
before the commission in 1865 that his two children, aged seven 
and eight and a half years, respectively, were working daily in 
the mill s of that city from 6 to 12 a.m. and from 1 to 7 p.m. The 
Short Time Conunittee wrote from that place also that 652 children, 
from 8 to 14 years of age, most of whom could neither read nor 
write, were employed in the mills. They were working a little 
more than eleven hours daily in rooms heated by steam from 80 
to 85 degrees. Other than this the evidence was confined largely 
to general statements. The commissioners ^ after hearing the 
evidence and gathering what information they could were con- 
vinced that "the most marked and most inexcusable evil" in 
the factories, and one "that appealed legitimately to the legislatiu*e 
for redress" was the condition of the children employed therein. 
They report a "saddening amount of testimony by letter and 
at the hearings concerning the frequent and gross violation" of 
the existing law, and continue: "we by no means suppose this 
violation to be universal. We have had cheering testimony from 
LoweU, in particular, of the faithful observation of the law in 
that city, and the high regard in which it is held. There may 
be other places from which we have not heard, where the 
statute is strictly obeyed." The evidence was said to implicate 
Taunton, New Bedford, Lawrence, Sudbury, and especially Fall 
River. The commissioners were sure that "the evil needed only to 
be seen to be removed" and that "the people had no conception" 
of the wrong. They recommended that the day be shortened 
for children and the annual school requirement lengthened. 

Thus assailed on its weakest side, the legislature moved hastily 

1 Dailj/ Evening Voice, Oct. 26, 1865, reporting hearings before the legislative commission. 
' House Document, No. 98, 1866, p. 4. 
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and responded with an extreme measure which under the existing 
conditions could not be enforced. The labor movement of the 
time called loudest for an eight-hour day. At a mass meeting 
in Faneuil Hall in 1865, demand had been made for an eight-hour 
day for workers under eighteen. The eight hours were to be 
included between 4 a.m. and 8 p.m. The law passed in the follow- 
ing year partially fulfilled this demand. It was provided that no 
child under ten should be employed in any factory; that none 
under fourteen should be employed more than eight hours a day; 
and that children employed between the ages of ten and fourteen 
must receive six months' schooling annually. In the following 
year, eflforts were made to secure the passage of an eight-hour bill 
of general application. The proposed measure was first amended 
to become a ten-hour law, and in the fimal outcome in the Senate 
it became a modification of the child labor law of the previous 
year. 

The opposing legislators came from Worcester, Berkshire, 
SuflFolk and Essex counties. The bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on education, and as finally passed replaced the earlier 
law by a requirement that no child under fifteen should be em- 
ployed more than sixty hours in one week. The schooling require- 
ment was reduced to three months, and the penalty applied only 
to those "knowingly" violating the statute. So far as the reasons 
for this considerable weakening of the law are disclosed in the 
reports^ of the debates in Senate and House, it appears that 
pressure was placed on the legislators by their constituents. 
The manufacturers felt that they could not afPord to employ 
children if they were to be in the mills but half the year. It was 
declared that Canadian operatives could not be induced to come 
into Massachusetts, or to remain when already there, if they 
were not allowed to keep their children constantly at work. It 
was assumed that the mills could not be kept running without 
the introduction of Canadian labor. The argument was further 
urged that "These people are destitute and absolutely dependent 
upon their labor for existence. No doubt they are unfortunate; 
but the circumstances which surround them are not within the 
scope of our legislation. They were born in misfortune and by 

1 Daily EvemTig Voice gives fairly extensive reports. 
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enacting this bill [six months' schooling and sixty hours per week 
for all under fifteen] we but increase the mischief." The provision 
for sixty hours per week rather than ten per day was commended, 
since "it would not interfere with the time tables." The children, 
it was said, could work eleven hours daily and half a day on 
Saturday. 

The principal reason for changing the school attendance require- 
ment seems to have been the discovery that six months was longer 
than the average child in fishing and farming districts was accus- 
tomed to be present. It was felt that there was no reason for 
exacting more from the manufacturing than from the agricultural 
population in this respect. Besides, it was discovered that in 
some districts covered by the law the schools were open but four 
months in the year. Much was said of the tendency of the bill 
to "promote idleness and vice." In seeking for the sudden change 
of front one is forced to conclude that in the indignation at the 
disclosures of abuses in employing children in factories and in 
their zealous desire to correct these abuses, the General Court had 
acted with insufficient information. The prejudices to be en- 
countered were strong. It was necessary to take account of the 
predilections, not only of the corporation agents, but of school 
committees and teachers, of the children themselves and especially 
of their parents. The incident is a sample of sudden reform — 
reform which outruns the public conscience and is not preceded 
by the necessary period of agitation and education which serve 
to intrench the legislation secured behind a sympathetic and 
intelUgent pubhc opinion. 

One further feature of the child labor legislation of 1866 and 
1867 deserves mention. This was the authorization of the ap- 
pointment of a deputy constable charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the laws. He was also to inspect the factories, investigate 
the conditions under which children were employed, and collect 
statistics as to the extent of child labor. The force allowed was 
absurdly inadequate and the immediate result in law enforcement 
practically nothing, but the innovation was of large importance 
since it marked the beginning of a policy of factory inspection. 
Some valuable information was disclosed also. The first deputy 
constable was Mr. Henry K. Oliver, "a distinguished citizen of 
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the Commonwealth, and in full sympathy with the purpose of 
the law." He proved an able and energetic officer and made a 
valuable report in 1868 and another in 1869. Because of the 
impossibility of securing convictions under the law he resigned in 
disgust after two years' service. His successor was Capt. J. 
Waldo Denny, who served until the establishment of the police 
commission in 1871. After that time no special officer was detailed 
but each member of the force was instructed "to ascertain by 
interviews with children employed, by examination of school 
certificates, or other evidence if there is compliance with the 
provisions of the law." Their attention was called to the statute 
of 1867, but they were carefully cautioned "not to incur extra 
expenses in making investigations under the law, unless upon 
reliable and positive information of a violation of its provisions." 
In such cases they were to proceed as in any other criminal matter. 
The commission was abolished in 1874, and Geo. E. McNeill 
became deputy constable. He was a thoroughly efficient official 
and a worthy successor of Oliver. The number of deputies 
became two after 1879 and finally, in 1888, an adequate force of 
ten inspectors was provided. 

The evidence is conclusive that the child labor laws were not 
enforced, at least before 1879.^ This was not due to any lack of 
energetic action on the part of the constables. It was rather due 
to the fact that the penalties provided applied only in case of 
one "knowingly" employing children contrary to the statute. 
This word had been "invidiously inserted as an amendment on 
the passage of the act in the Senate and nullified it completely." 
Oliver made repeated attempts to secure convictions under the 
law and as repeatedly failed. Convinced of the impossibility of 
successfully filling his position as public prosecutor, he threw up 
his commission. McNeill reported in 1875 that he "found the 
laws inoperative." "In many places they were misunderstood; 
in others it was believed that the child labor laws had been re- 
pealed; in others a desire was expressed for the adoption of some 
method by which the employer and child alike could be protected 
from a misrepresentation as to age, schooUng and previous em- 
ployment." 

1 See report of Geo. E. McNeill. Senate Document, No. 50, 1875. 
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The most praiseworthy action of the new officials was their 
attempt to secure adequate information, and their carefid study 
of the results of EngHsh experience in enforcing similar statutes. 
Both Oliver and McNeill attempted investigations meant to 
expose the exact extent of the employment of children in the 
factories and the effect of such labor upon school attendance. 
In neither case were anything like complete returns secured, but 
their respective reports were much better and more comprehensive 
compilations than anything before published. They showed 
conclusively that serious evils existed; that many children were 
illegally employed, and especially that many were deprived of 
school privileges. McNeill opened his report in 1875 with the 
statement: "There are in this Commonwealth upwards of 10,000 
children of school age, who are growing up in ignorance, contrary 
to the ancient pohcy of the state and in open violation of the letter 
and spirit of existing laws." This was probably beyond the 
truth, his analysis of census and school statistics not being con- 
vincing. But the report makes certain that many children had 
no school privileges. 

Oliver enumerated^ the defects of the law of 1867 and suggested 
as needed amendments that the age limit be raised to thirteen 
years. If this were done "and ten hours made the legal day's 
work for all," he thought the difficulties encountered "would be 
mainly overcome." He had evidently made a careful study of 
England's experience and the measure taken there for enforce- 
ment of the law. This he treated at length in his report, giving 
documentary forms and carefully explaining the workings of the 
legal machinery. This example McNeill emulated in 1875. 
The two reports thus make a notable contribution to the available 
information in Massachusetts on efficient means of law enforce- 
ment. Weight must be assigned to them as influencing later 
action in this direction. 

When agitation for shorter hours was renewed in 1864 the 
established time tables in the larger manufacturing towns provided 
for eleven hours. The rule was to begin work in the morning 
either at half past six or at seven o'clock, after breakfast, and shut 
down for forty-five minutes at noon. The long hours system 

* See his report in Senate Document. No. 21, 1868. 
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was still in force in some of the smaller manufacturing centers. 
This was true at Waltham and in the Middlefield woolen factories, 
where the hours were stated to be llj^ to llj/^ and 13 per day, 
respectively. Eighty-four establishments reported in 1867; of 
these 5 worked ten and three fourths hours; 63 eleven hours; 4 
twelve hours; and 12 irregular hours, from eight to fifteen at 
different seasons. Advantage was taken by the operatives of 
the conjunction of a scarcity of labor with an intense demand for 
cotton goods, to enforce further reductions, to the eleven-hour 
standard. Thus at Taunton^ the greater part of the Eagle Cotton 
Mills' operatives turned out early in September, 1865, demanding 
that their daily hours of labor be reduced from thirteen to eleven. 
At almost the same time the Woonsocket factory hands succeeded 
in reducing their daily working time by two hours. Having 
received eleven hours a part of them demanded a ten-hour sched- 
ule. A month later the operatives in the Wamsutta Mills, by 
means of a strike affecting "several hundred hands," were suc- 
cessful in an attempt to reduce hours from twelve to eleven. The 
movement seems to have been general throughout the New Eng- 
land factories. The operatives were demanding ten hours and 
"secured concessions of an hour and a half," making the day 
eleven hours long. Outside the factories among masons, car- 
penters and mechanics generally and in practically all industries 
except farming the standard working day was ten hours. In 
these industries the laborers were at no disadvantage in bargain- 
ing power. Having secured a ten-hour day they were looking 
forward to further reductions in the time given to labor. 

In the early years of the period the movement for a ten-hour 
law was in great danger of being displaced in favor of a more 
radical demand. The eight-hour agitation was so prominent 
throughout the year 1865 that the older cause was forced into the 
background and its speakers were little heard. This, while a 
hindrance for the time, was indirectly of assistance. The extreme 
demand for an eight-hour day might arouse prejudice, but it 
would pave the way for the granting of a smaller concession, just 
as the ten-hour forces had secured an eleven-hour day in 1853. 
The eight-hour agitation began even before the close of the war. 

1 This information comes from the Daily Etening Voice. 
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The only labor periodical in Massachusetts was committed to 
this cause and consequently gave but grudging support to any 
more moderate movement. It was in reference to a demand for 
an eight-hour day that the commissions of 1866 and 1867 were 
appointed and carried out their investigations, though in neither 
case did the result add largely to the strength of the proposed 
reform. 

The most prominent leader in the eight-hour agitation was Ira 
Steward, who was secretary of the Labor Reform Association in 
1865. The name recalls the organization of the forties. His 
pamphlet, "The Eight Hour System; a Reduction of Hours is an 
Increase of Wages," set forth the philosophy of the movement. 
On the formation of the Eight Hour Grand League he was a 
charter member, and later became its second president. In the 
first organization of this body, the delegates had been drawn from 
the Trade Unions in Boston and its environs. Its single object 
was "to place on the Statute Books of Massachusetts a law making 
eight hours the length of a day's work." The motto adopted 
carried out this idea. It was "Eight Hours a Day's Work in the 
Old Commonwealth." In a mass meeting^ at FaneuU Hall, at 
which Wendell PhiUips was the principal speaker, a program was 
laid down to which reference has been made in discussing the child 
labor legislation of the period. It included, as previously stated, 
demands for a law forbidding the employment of any minor 
under eighteen, more than eight hours per day, the work time to 
fall within the hours between 4 a.m. and 8 p.m. It further pro- 
posed a clause absolutely prohibiting incorporated companies 
employing "laborers or operatives more than eight hours per day." 
A final section provided that eight hours should constitute a 
day's work in the absence of a written contract to be annually 
renewed. 

Such being the program, the leaders moved promptly and vigor- 
ously to secure its adoption. Their partial and short-lived 
success in securing the enactment of the first demand has been 
reviewed. The leaders planned to form societies in all the cities 
and towns of the state as well as in the various wards of Boston. 
These were to be under the general direction of the Eight Hour 

» Reported in the Daily Evening Voice, Nov. 3, 1865. 
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Grand League. The intention was to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign of education through public meetings and to press for 
legislative action by presenting petitions to the General Court. 
Astonishing activity was displayed through the fall of 1865. It 
proved the leaders worthy successors of those in charge in 1845 
and in 1852. But their efforts were as short lived as they were 
strenuous. High water mark for the movement was reached in 
the early months of 1866. At the second meeting of the League, 
assembled in January of that year, fourteen local auxiliary socie- 
ties were represented by delegates. A legislative committee was 
even then sitting to consider the proposed measure. From it 
was to come the recommendation which resulted in giving the 
state a drastic child labor law. This commission, however, gave 
no support to the further contentions of the eight-hour men. 

They were represented on the commission of 1867^ by one of 
their most active leaders, Edward H. Rogers. The majority 
decided against their proposal since it was not demanded by the 
people, a conclusion to which Rogers was forced to assent, so far 
as it applied to factory labor. He, however, presented an extended 
argument in a minority report. This rehearsed the eight-hour 
philosophy and closed with some decidedly weak recommendations 
suggesting laws providing for ten hours' labor on the farms and in 
the factories and eight hours for mechanical labor. In each case 
the enactment was to be of force only "as a legal standard for a 
day's labor, in the absence of contracts." The report is an able 
document and Rogers's effort incorporated valuable historical 
material. The weight of the argument, however, was clearly 
against the eight-hour demand. 

In 1866 there is good evidence in the absence of public meetings 
in the factory towns that this agitation had spent its strength. 
Eight-hour meetings had been very numerous in the preceding 
year and included an eight-hour picnic at Beverly attended by 
4,000 enthusiasts. The return of laborers from the ranks after 
the war, and the coming of settled conditions in industry with a 
consequent removal of the scarcity of labor doubtless helped to 
break the strength of the proposed reform. In April, 1866, the 
Eight-Hour bill was debated in the House and decisively defeated, 

> Their report is House Document, No. 44, 1867. 
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109 to 52. Thereafter it was proposed to raise $5,000 to be used 
in agitating the cause and as a publishing fund. Of this fund 
James M. Stone was to be treasurer. An appeal for financial 
support was made to the factory girls of Massachusetts "whose 
long hours and low wages are an abomination in the Ught of our 
advantages and professions." But the demand was in advance 
of its time. The factory girls were giving support to a more 
moderate plan. Money was not plentiful among the workingmen 
from whom support was to be drawn, and in 1867, on a new failure 
to secure legislation following Rogers's recommendation, the 
movement and its accredited periodical perished together. 

The field thus cleared, the ten-hour movement emerged again, 
having lost nothing in its strength of purpose because of temporary 
retirement. The character of the movement was somewhat 
modified — partly because of the progressive change in the 
character of the mill population; partly because of the coming of 
new leaders to the support of the old and tried organizers of the 
movement; but most of all because of the change in the nation's 
leadership and ruling ideals — due to the spirit aroused in the 
war. There is less insistence on actual injury to the health of 
operatives; more on his right to share, through enlarged leisure, 
in the higher things of life. There is an absence of sociahstic or 
communistic ideas; a pervading and all-including spirit of humani- 
tarianism. One hears less often that labor is the sole source of 
value; very frequently that all deserve a fair share in that which 
all have created. 

For the prevailing spirit, of course, the leaders were most 
directly responsible. Mention has been made of the support 
received from Wendell PhiUips. He was constantly called upon 
to address both eight-hour and ten-hour meetings. His connec- 
tion with the movement at the time, however, was more largely 
that of the distinguished citizen whose presence gives weight and 
character to a cause, than that of a leader actively engaged in 
organizing and directing the efforts of the reformers. Beyond 
the suggestion that the necessary first step was persistently to 
agitate until public attention was compelled to take account of 
their complaint, he had Kttle help to offer as to methods. One 
searches in vain for any clear-cut conviction on the subject of 
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hours of labor and their effect on the operatives. An early speech 
gives his philosophy of the question: "I hold that the hours of 
labor should be such that capital should receive a fair compensa- 
tion and yet give the laborer the largest possible leisure to become 
educated and refined. This limit must be determined by experi- 
ment." Other prominent anti-slavery leaders were confidently 
appealed to for support in the renewed movement. Garrison, 
Gerrit Smith and others responded warmly. 

Stone early returned to the field. There was no diminution 
in his zeal; no intimation that he had lost any part of his confidence 
either in the fuU justice of his cause or in the certainty of its final 
success. He assumed at once his old position as the rightful 
leader of the ten-hour forces. He soon came to fill a more respon- 
sible position in the government of the state. This made his 
influence greater but left him less free to devote his energies to the 
work of agitation and organization. He had been returned as a 
member of the House of Representatives from Charlestown in 
1865. His poUtical affliations are disclosed in the report of the 
Republican State Convention of that year. At this meeting he 
was a prominent delegate. Shortly thereafter he spoke at a 
Short Time rally in Charlestown together with Rogers, Steward, 
Griffin and others. Since a letter from Phillips was read also it 
is fair to say that all elements of the movement were represented. 
In the session of the legislature, 1866, Stone was elected speaker 
of the House, an event in which the Daily Evening Voice found 
cause for congratulation, pointing out "that he was the first 
mover for the reduction of the hours of labor in Massachusetts." 
He was re-elected to the speakership in 1867, so that both child 
labor laws were passed during his service in that position. At 
the time of Stone's elevation to the speakership, Robinson became 
clerk of the House. Butler, the third of the old leaders, had 
entered Congress. 

The active work of organization and agitation — the field work 
in this campaign — fell to the share of a new leader, T. C. Constan- 
tine of Lawrence. This city became the center of the movement. 
The character of his leadership as well as the spirit which animated 
the attempted reforms, will be indicated by extracts from his 
addresses. Speaking at Lowell early in 1867, he is reported as 
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saying: "The great question that operates in my mind is this, that 
we are moulded in and ought to be stamped with the dignity of 
men and women. We aspire to a higher destiny; we aspire to as 
high a condition in society as any other class, and I am proud to 
say that our greatest men have sprung from the working classes. 
. . . You know that you are not intended to be beast of burden; 
you are not intended to spend all your lives in toil as tributaries 
for the wealth of others; but you are designed to have the ad- 
vantage of all the discoveries and improvements which this age 
of progress is constantly producing. Every discovery, every 
invention, which has been made to supersede human labor was 
intended for the workingmen, knowing that men should not be 
compelled to compete with machinery or starve to death in a 
vain endeavor to do so. . . . We are sent into this age of being, 
and with this life for the purpose of being happy and to prepare 
ourselves for a higher and nobler destiny than we can possibly 
meet with our opportunities. Give us ten hours a day instead 
of eleven, and it will give us an opportunity to some extent of 
making oiu-selves answer the ends of our being more perfectly 
than we possibly can under the present system." 

Later in the same month, speaking again at Lowell, he said: 
"Now I deprecate the idea of strikes. They are not calculated to 
produce a friendly feeling between employer and employed. They 
rather widen the breach than otherwise, and we find that as cor- 
porations become rich they become less considerate and pay less 
attention to the comfort of their people. ... I believe that all 
changes involving the different departments of society ought to 
be gradually progressive. They ought not to be advocated too 
fast. I beheve that if it had not been for the eight-hour move- 
ment, the working people of this city (i.e., Lowell) would to-day 
be working eight hours a day in the factories."^ 

The humanitarian spirit which animates this new leader is 
noteworthy. Henceforth the appeal most strongly urged by 
the ten-hour men was the inherent right of the laborer to share 
in the fruits of the general progress of society. The introduction 
of labor-saving machinery should redound to his advantage in 
the same measure as to the other members of the community. 

' The speeches are reported in the Daily Evening Voice, Jan. 12 and 28, 1867. 
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His share of the accruing benefits would most logically be secured 
through shortened hours. Further, the leaders desired that the 
change should come gradually and peacefully. They consistently 
preached the doctrine of the mutual interests of employers and 
employed as joint workers in production. 

With this new viewpoint Stone was in hearty accord. At a 
notable mass meeting in Lawrence, in January, 1867, at which 
he was the principal speaker, he asserted that the question of the 
adjustment of the hours of labor was the great movement of the 
times in the northern states. This was true because it was 
essential to the welfare of the country at large that matters should 
be so ordered that the men and women who furnished the labor 
for the productive industry of the country should have a "just 
and fair share in the profits of these operations." It is significant 
perhaps of the source from which the new spirit of the movement 
arose to find these considerations joined with allusions to the 
readjustments made necessary by the war. The anti-slavery 
agitations and conflicts aroused sympathy and interest for the 
wage-earner as well as the slave. Evidence of an enlarged horizon 
is found in Stone's further statements: "Now [the ten-hour] ques- 
tion concerns various classes in the community. In the first place 
it behooves us to inquire how a shortening of hours of labor will 
affect the conditions of the laboring classes. Secondly, and it is 
a matter we should look carefully into, how will this reform affect 
the employers, because if the employers are not left in prosperity 
their ill fortune will rest on the employees. The third question 
is, how will this change affect the great public beyond these two 
classes, because the general welfare must be promoted at all 
events and individuals and classes must submit to any temporary 
inconvenience which shall promote the welfare of the whole." 

These three questions Stone proceeded to consider in turn. In 
answer to the first he restated his demand and supply theory at 
length. Evidently it was at this point that the conflict of ideas 
was most hotly contested. As for the effect on the employers, 
the contention was that any loss caused them by a possibly 
decreased production relatively to the capital invested, would be 
met by an increased price. The burden would then fall "upon 
the great mass of the community, the laboring men themselves 
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bearing their share in the enhanced price paid for the goods." 
As for the third point. Stone was convinced that the general 
public would share in the benefits of the uplift in the morals and 
intelligence of the operatives, which would follow with greater 
leisure for self-improvement. A republican form of government, 
in his opinion demanded an educated and honest citizenship. 
Throughout Stone declined to admit that the question as to whether 
the reduction in hours would better the condition of the working 
class was open to discussion. This point he thought thoroughly 
established by experience and he referred eflfectively to the results 
of such a reform in England and in Massachusetts. 

The organization built up to support the movement diflFered 
but slightly from that in the fifties. Various forms of labor organi- 
zation existed. The New England Protective Union still lingered. 
Trade Unionism was strong enough to maintain a Workingmen's 
Assembly composed of delegates from various local organizations. 
With this the Eight Hour Grand League was closely connected. 
The same men often held oflSce in both associations. The Labor 
Reform Association is mentioned. It was reorganized at a mass 
meeting in Faneuil Hall in May, 1867, and intended to include all 
New England. In this move Phillips was prominent. From all 
these organizations alike the ten-hour men held aloof. The 
leaders do not seem to have been connected with any trade union 
society, and their own organization was quite distract. It rejoiced 
in the ambitious title of the "Short Time Amalgamated Associa- 
tion." This name suggests the close connection of the agitation 
in the Massachusetts movement with that in England. There 
the agitation had been directed by "Short Time Committees" 
at least from 1832. The first society^ ia Massachusetts originated 
among the operatives at Lawrence under Constantine's leader- 
ship, on August 1, 1865. Fall River followed this example in 
the same year. This society was active in 1870. Lowell had a 
similar organization. In each city the association selected a 
Short Time Committee to have general charge of busiuess, arrange 
for mass meetings and secure speakers. The " LoweU Ladies " re- 
entered the contest as a separately organized body, with their own 

' See an article by Charles Cowley on the " History of the Ten-Hour Movement " in a volume 
entitled LoweU, a City of Spindles, 
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Short Time Committee and president. Miss Caroline A. Frost. 
She presided over meetings, made public speeches and in 1867 
arranged for "Grand Rallies of Female Operatives" in Lowell. 

The Amalgamated Committee resorted to the plan earHer used 
in calling Ten-Hour State conventions. The earHest of which we 
find mention was held at Lawrence on February 8, 1866. No infor- 
mation is available as to the attendance. The Voice disapproved 
of such mild demands, and gave space but grudgingly to accounts 
of its proceedings. At least one other such convention was held. 
This convened at Lowell in August, 1870. The delegates decided 
upon a plan for poHtical action and issued an "Appeal for a Ten- 
Hour Law," addressed to the "Workingmen of Massachusetts." 
This later convention seems to have assembled under the auspices 
of the Labor Reform party. Their appeal is very brief and in no 
respect comparable to the strong address issued in 1852. They 
presented no separate hst of candidates and did not propose to act 
as a distinct political party. Instead they adopted the negative 
plan of publishing the names of those representatives and senators 
who had gone on record as opponents of the measure. "Workmen 
of whatever party" are exhorted to "see to it that the names of 
those who voted against the enactment of a ten-hour law" do 
not appear on their ballots. Their published list included the 
names of twenty-four senators and seventy-six representatives. 
"The appeal" also included a draft of a proposed law which incor- 
porated features new to the Massachusetts movement in that it 
did not apply to adult males. The measure was intended to 
provide a ten-hour day for all minors under eighteen, and all 
females of whatever age, engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, linen, silk, jute and other textile fabrics within the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the organizations achieved at Lawrence, Lowell and Fall 
River the hand of Constantine is plainly evident. He was much 
sought after as a speaker at the various meetings of the new 
Short Time Amalgamated associations. It is noteworthy that 
these bodies had their seat in the three great manufacturing towns. 
English and American operatives were most numerous here and 
after the Civil War the movement originated at Lawrence, farthest 
removed from the more recent influx of foreigners. At Man- 
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Chester, New Hampshire, a similar movement was vigorously 
prosecuted. In February, 1867, the Manchester operatives were 
reported as holding their fifth mass meeting with no abatement 
of interest and enthusiasm, and by the middle of March the 
number of meetings had become nine. AU were largely attended. 
Here, too, the older stock of operatives still filled the mills. 

The idea of a mass meeting as an eflfective weapon in the contest 
seems to have been borrowed from English procedure. Other 
expedients were resorted to. The Short Time Committee inter- 
viewed the treasurers at Lowell in an attempt to arrange for the 
reduction of hours by mutual agreement. Small success attended 
the effort, as Constantine was compelled to admit to a mass 
meeting following.^ 

There was new recourse to petitions addressed to the legisla^ 
ture. Constantine was refused permission to circulate his peti- 
tion in the Lowell Mills in 1867, but no difficulty seems to have 
been experienced in securing signatures. The form of the petition 
shows a changed emphasis from the question of actual injiuy to 
health to an appeal to hiunanitarian sentiments. It demands 
"penal and restrictive" provisions, and most important of aU 
asks for a bill applying to women and children employed in woolen, 
cotton, linen and aU other incorporated companies. This sug- 
gestion took definite shape in the bill approved in 1870, as noted 
above. The most popular form of petition was that issued by 
the Ten-Hour Convention in 1866. It was over Constantine's 
name as secretary of the Lawrence Amalgamated Short Time 
Committee. 

This petition was not only circulated in Lowell among the op- 
eratives in 1866, but was presented to the agents as well. Evidence 
before the legislative commission in the following year testified 
to a practically unanimous desire on the part of the Lowell opera- 
tives for such a law as the petition requests. This petition was 
circulated in Lawrence also in 1866 and 1867 and the Voice was 
driven to a grudging consent to support the movement, recom- 
mending all friends of labor to petition the legislature for a ten-hour 
law in the factories, on the principle that "half a loaf is better 
than no bread." Reasons for hoping for success were stated as 

* The information comes from the Daily Evening Voice, Jan. 28, 1867. 
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follows: the commission on the hours of labor unanimously 
recommended such a measure; the factory operatives desired it; 
and according to the majority report of the commission the prin- 
cipal mill owners favored it. For these reasons all eight-hour men 
were advised to join in the more moderate movement. Lawrence 
alone sent in a petition with 4,000 signatures in 1866. In the 
course of the legislative debate the number of petitioners in 1867 
was placed at from 7,000 to 8,000. 

The most immediate result secured because of the petitions was 
of a different character from that anticipated. The Labor Reform 
Association was reorganized in 1867, as a result of a mass meeting 
in which Wendell Phillips was the leading spirit. This organi- 
zation, following the recommendation of the commission in 1866 
"that provision be made for the annual collection of reliable 
statistics in regard to the conditions, prospects and wants of the 
industrial classes" had petitioned for the appointment of a com- 
mission " to investigate the relation which the reduction of hours 
of labor bears to the industrial, commercial and social interests of 
the State." The Joint Special Committee, to whom this petition 
was referred, reported a resolve providing for the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, which began its work in 1869. 
This meant the beginning of exact and scientific investigation. 
Perhaps an inference may be drawn as to the confidence felt by 
the laborers in the justice of their cause from the fact that the 
bureau whose function was to be careful first hand inspection of 
conditions, was established on their expressed request. 

The Short Time Committee did not confine their efforts solely 
to attempts to secure shorter hours through legislative enactment. 
In a few cases — but those of large importance — they secured 
a ten-hour day in the factories by direct pressure upon their 
employers. This was to place them in an equally advantageous 
position on the score of hours with workers in other trades. 
Earliest and most important of these enforced concessions was 
the temporary reduction to a ten-hour schedule at Fall River on 
January 1, 1867. This came as a direct result of the formation 
of the Short Time Amalgamated Association at that place.^ At 

^ See the address of the operatives in the Daily Evening Voice, Deo. 3, 1866. Also a pamphlet 
by M. F. Dickinson: An Argument for the Remonstrants. 
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their first meeting they memoriaKzed their employers "who 
promised to install a Ten Hour System on April 1, 1867, provided 
one half the mill s of New England would do the same." This 
failed to satisfy the operatives, who showed "firmness and deci- 
sion" and the employers agreed to install the system of shorter 
hours on January 1, provided Lawrence and Lowell would do the 
same. The Short Time Committee was requested to use its 
influence among the operatives elsewhere in conjunction with those 
of the employers among the officers of the other corporations to 
the end that the reform might be universally adopted. Both 
parties attempted to carry out their promise. The operatives 
published an "Address to the Cotton Operatives of New Eng- 
land," asking for their united support to introduce the reduction 
in hours. The employers at Fall River later claimed that they 
had received assurance that Lawrence and Lowell would follow. 
However that may have been, like action was taken in only 
one corporation at Lowell, the Lowell Felting Mill. This was a 
great disappointment to the Lowell factory hands, but they 
"looked for the adoption of shorter hours" at an early date. 
The new schedule, nevertheless, went into operation in Fall 
River on January 1, and was continued there for twenty-one 
months. Success was claimed for it, from the operatives' stand- 
point, after two months' trial. In a speech^ before the New 
Bedford operatives, then on a strike for ten hours, it was declared 
that "all the day hands, except spinners and weavers, got the 
same pay for ten hours as previously for eleven. Weavers opera- 
ting six looms had previously averaged $39.90 per month, and 
were then earning $38 and increasing every month." Li the 
discussions preceding the final passage of the bill, the Fall River 
employers were at great pains to prove that the experiment of 
1867-68 had been a failure. The simple fact seems to have been 
that they yielded to pressure, at a time when a stoppage of the 
mills by a strike would have meant severe loss. They were 
never in sympathy with the reform, and made no serious effort 
to insure its success. The first opportunity when production 
outran demand, and their position was thus strengthened, was 
seized to return to the eleven-hour schedule. 

' By W. H. McCauley. See Daily Evening Voice, March 2, 1867. 
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Mention has been made of the reduction of hours in the mills 
at New Bedford^ to eleven daily in consequence of a strike in the 
fall of 1865, and a further demand for a ten-hour schedule at that 
time. Here the mills imitated the example of Fall River in 
reducing the time to ten hours on January 1, 1867. In the same 
month, apparently because the plan had not been generally 
adopted, the employers designed to return to the old schedule. 
The operatives thereupon met and vigorously protested, desiring 
rather to accept a reduction of wages than an increase of hours. 
This plan was accepted to be in force through February; wages 
of day hands were reduced one eleventh, and the pay for piece 
work remained as before. On March 1, on a renewal of the 
proposition to return to an eleven-hour schedule, the operatives 
struck, seemingly in considerable force, and remained out for a 
week. The strike then broke down and the operatives returned 
to work. In their pubKshed explanation the New Bedford strike 
leaders laid the blame for failure on divided counsels and ill-advised 
attempts to compromise. They proposed further action through 
the medium of the ballot box and of trade unions. 

A rather more ambitious and extended strike, though the 
number affected was small, was that of the mule spinners in April, 
1867. This body had an organization covering New England, 
and at their annual meeting in April, 1866, they resolved: "that 
the mule spinners of New England, on and after the 1st of April, 
1867, will not work more than ten hours per day or sixty per week." 
This resolution they at once communicated to their employers. 
At their next annual meeting, in March, 1867, the matter was 
again discussed when it was "unanimously resolved to carry the 
resolution of 1866" into practice. Following this meeting the 
employers were notified of the demands of the spinners. At 
Lowell a circular was issued with the heading "Ten Hours and 
No Surrender." Thereupon the corporations in that city dis- 
charged every mule spinner but one on the following Saturday 
night. The contest then inaugurated spread to Lawrence and 
Manchester. The number affected was not large, being 100 at 
Lowell and 150 at Lawrence. The card room girls at Lawrence 
joined the spinners in a sympathetic strike. The methods of the 

• This information is found in the file of the Dailg Evening Voice. 
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operatives were not such as win strikes, being mostly confined to 
the daily formation of "splendid processions," and the effort 
soon ended in complete failure. 

An extract from the published address of the strikers may serve 
to throw light both on the cause of faUure and on the spirit ani- 
mating the attempt. It reads: "Our employers tell us that this 
is not the time to ask for a reduction of the hours of labor as trade 
is bad and the markets are overstocked. Now there are only two 
ways of relieving an overstocked market, either to increase the 
demand or lessen the supply." To secure the first end neces- 
sitates lowering the price, which impUes a reduction of wages. 
The second result may be reached by shortening hours. The 
first of these remedies is only temporary, while the other would 
be lasting and all classes of society would be benefited by the 
change. In the opinion of the spinners justice demanded that, 
since the employers controlled the question of wages, they should 
have the right to reduce hours. They conclude their statement 
thus: "We have tried every means in our power to arrive at the 
desired reduction of hours. Moral means have been tried with 
no effect. We have solicited our employers, we have appealed to 
the Legislature of the State." In their opinion at least seven 
ninths of the operatives desired the reduction. 

In the following June comes the first real break in the opposing 
rank of the employers. In the Atlantic cotton mills at Lawrence 
under the enlightened leadership of Agent William Gray, a ten- 
hour system was installed, in advance of legislation, not forced 
by threat of strikes, and with the full approval and sympathetic 
support of the agent. No suggestion of a return to the old 
schedule was ever made there. Instead Mr. Gray became a whole- 
hearted supporter of the reform and to him a very large share in 
the credit for the final victory is due. Even before this time there 
is evidence that the operatives and employers at Lawrence were 
working in a spirit of mutual confidence and respect. Since 
1856 hours there had been the shortest in New England, being 
but ten hours and forty-five minutes, "the quarter hour being 
a concession of the most gratefid character to the claims of the 
stomach at the noon repast." This concession, it may be added, 
was not imitated at Lowell until 1871. At this time the granting 
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of a full hour at noon became the plan generally followed in New 
England. 

While these measures for organization and agitation, for the 
circulation of petitions, and for the enforcement of shorter hours 
through strikes were being carried out in the state, the leaders 
and sympathizers of the reform in the legislature were by no 
means idle. Here, from the first, their opponents were put 
clearly on the defensive. They were the minority party. The 
weight and strength of the argument and sentiment was against 
them. Success was assured and the contest narrowed down to 
the necessary last assaults on legislative inertia and factitious 
opposition. The House report in 1865^ gave the keynote of the 
revivified movement. The authorship is attributed to Martin 
Griffin. It began by reviewing the experience of England with 
which a large degree of familiarity is shown, and which is declared 
to be an approved success, "saving annually to the nation mil- 
lions of treasure and thousands of lives." In striking contrast 
to the detailed knowledge of action in England is the ignorance 
displayed of previous action in Massachusetts. The statement 
is made that the bill of 1850, defeated in the Senate, was the only 
attempt at limiting or defining the hours of labor within the 
Commonwealth. This lack of knowledge of the legislative 
action in previous years can only be explained on the basis of 
large and recent changes in the membership of the General Court. 
The opinion expressed by the committee in regard to the dis- 
crepancy in the hours of labor in the factories of the two coimtries 
had no lack of definiteness. The eleven-hour system was in 
their opinion "a disgrace to Massachusetts and an outrage on 
humanity." The handing in of the report had been preceded 
by open hearings. Evidently the forces in opposition were taken 
by surprise for the "testimony and demand was unanimous for 
a still further decrease in the hours of labor," and the "thirty or 
forty witnesses unanimously reported that both capital and labor 
would be benefited." A paragraph from this report may be 
quoted since it was the first expression of opinions in the reopened 
contest and because it stated the humanitarian sentiment of the 
following movement clearly. The final paragraphs read: "But 

• House Document, No. 259. See Daily Evening Voice, June 24, 1865. 
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there is another view of the subject, which is even more important 
to us as a people than the mere increase of wealth or the perfection 
of the mechanical arts — the protection, preservation and ad- 
vancement of man. . . . We have been surprised at the develop- 
ments which the investigation has produced. ... It would seem 
that prosperity has the effect to make the condition of the work- 
ingman little else than a machine." 

"The State is composed of men and the interests, progress and 
advancement of man is the foundation upon which the State 
rests. If the foundation is firm and solid the structure is strong 
and enduring. Hence the first duty of the State is to recognize 
this great principle of manhood. Laid upon that foimdation, 
the State is enduring and immortal." 

The most immediate result of this action was the appointment 
of a commission of five members charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the eight-hour question. Of this body the Rev. Wilham 
B. TUden, minister of the New South Congregational Society, 
was chairman. He had begun life as a ship carpenter. In general 
the commissiou was acceptable to the labor leaders. This body 
was occupied during the fall of 1865 in hearing witnesses, and 
with their unsuccessful attempt to collect statistics. Their re- 
port^ spoke most decidedly on the question of child employment, 
with results as stated above. They reviewed the arguments pro 
and con, and recommended, besides child labor legislation, provi- 
sion for its enforcement through the appointment of inspectors. 
Their experience in the attempt to collect information moved 
them to ask also "that provision be made for the annual collection 
of reliable statistics in regard to the condition, prospects and 
wants of the industrial classes," — a wise recommendation shortly 
reaHzed. For the rest, they beheved that "the change desired 
coidd be better brought about by workmen outside the State House 
than by legislators within." This view they felt was supported 
by the past experience of the state. 

The commission of 1866 was followed in the next year by a new 
commission of three members, of which Amasa Walker was chair- 
man. It was appointed as a direct result of the eight-hour agita- 
tion, then much in evidence. One of its members, Edward H. 

I House Document, No. 98, 1866. 
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Rogers, a trade union leader, made some half-hearted recom- 
mendations to that end in his minority report. As in the pre- 
ceding year, considerable unrewarded pains were expended in an 
effort to get reliable information. The evidence was reviewed 
in an able report^ and the commissioners agreed that the hours 
were too long. They made positive recommendations for ten- 
hour legislation also, applying to minors under eighteen, and 
renewed the demand for inspectors to enforce the law and for 
the organization of a bureau of statistics of labor. In these 
various hearings and reports the act to be passed was beaten into 
its final shape and the opposing contentions found full expression. 

By 1865 the opposing positions from which the contest was to 
be finally fought out had been pretty clearly defined and there 
was little that was new in the arguments advanced between 
1865-74. They were ably presented on both sides.* In many 
cases they were more fully stated and often strengthened by the 
addition of the results of later study. In some cases the claims 
of the partisans were modified under criticism or because conditions 
had largely changed. As always, it was the worst possible time 
to reform. Opponents of the measure pointed to the great na- 
tional war debt which must be paid. The ready answer was that 
"while the country was being reconstructed was the best time to 
reconstruct the labor system." The advocates of a ten-hour 
system pointed to the million of men returning from the war for 
whom places must be found in industry. They argued that the 
shortening of hours could best be accomplished as they re-entered 
the mills and trades. A part of the general argument in op- 
position was the perennial cry that the mills were making very 
small and most inadequate profits and the change would neces- 
sarily result in their closure. 

The laissez faire school was still in evidence and their influence 
ruled in the report of 1866. The result of the investigation of 
the next year failed to convince the commission that "any law 
should be passed interfering with the hours of adult laborers, who 
can choose their own employment." They were in practical 

1 Houae Document, No. 44, 1867. 

> The arguments are best presented in the various legislative reports and in the pamplilets by 
Gray and Dickinson. 
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agreement with their fellows of the preceding year, who had 
said: "The workingman's power to labor is not only his present 
but his future capital . . . and the legislature that shall attempt 
to limit by law the free use of that capacity so vitaUy linked with 
everything dear to a man would be justly chargeable either with 
gross folly or high-handed tyranny." Both commissions favored 
legislation affecting minors, and by adding working women to 
this provision the essential point was carried. 

The principal opponent of the measure, basing his argument on 
theoretical grounds, was undoubtedly Edward Atkinson, whose 
views may be briefly indicated. He wrote :^ "I am opposed to the 
enactment of a compulsory ten-hour law for adults, because it 
would take from them the right to dispose freely of the only 
thing they have to sell, that is to say, their time. If the petitioners, 
being of mattire age, will declare themselves incompetent to 
manage their own concerns, and will ask to be put under guardian- 
ship, their prayer would be entitled to some attention. A ten- 
hour law to be appUed only to women and children would imply 
a legal restriction upon women which would work great injustice, 
and would be a serious infringement of woman's rights." 

Throughout the discussion there was much loose talk of "leav- 
ing the matter to be adjusted by natural laws." Moreover, in 
the years 1865 to 1867, there was good reason to hope that the 
matter might be adjusted by mutual agreement. With the failure 
of the promising movement originating at Fall River, in 1867, 
and of the strikes accompanying it, this hope gradually died out. 
In the general theoretical arguments aimed at the laissez Jaire 
position, little improvement was made over the statements in 
Stone's able legislative report of 1850. In the study of actual 
conditions in the factory towns, however, it became increasingly 
evident that the operatives were such a class as needed the pro- 
tection of legislative enactments. The native bom labbrers had 
been largely replaced by ignorant foreigners with low ideals for 
themselves and their children. OUver's reports disclosed the 
difficulty of enforcing the child labor laws while the mills were 
working eleven hours or more per day. The conviction grew that, 
as he had suggested, the sisrty-hour week for children could only 

* See the abstract of testimony for the Remonstrants. 
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be made effective by enforcing a ten-hour day for all operatives. 
On the question of a short day for minors, there was, happily, no 
difference of opinion. 

The partisans of reform were not without able champions in 
the theoretical lists. The same William Gray of Lawrence, who 
had voluntarily reduced the hours in his own mills, met the argu- 
ment based on "Freedom of Contract" fairly. This, he wrote, 
is subject to limitations. Contracts must be legal. The legis- 
lature may regulate sanitary conditions and may regulate and 
control the corporations which it has created. ..." Where the 
parties stand at equal advantage, and where they propose nothing 
inconsistent with the public weal, they should be free to make their 
own bargains." He pointed out that only in the case of agri- 
cultural labor and of "labor performed for large capitals, accumu- 
lated in a few hands private or corporate" did long hours persist, 
and concludes: "If either or both of these exceptions are at 
variance with the general good, they ought not to be allowed." 

Although the general argument came to be based on humani- 
tarian grounds, there was a revival "of the attempt to show that 
the health of the operatives suffered injury. The reformers 
carried on no comprehensive and scientific investigation. Instead 
the discussion produced nothing better than a war of conflicting 
statements. The operatives were a unit in declaring that the 
result of factory work was an inevitable deterioration in health, 
and that this was especially true of female operatives. One of 
their number testified ^ in 1867 that "about three years was the 
average time women were able to stand the work," and "that it 
was generally the case that females employed in the mills have 
their constitutions broken down after a few years." Her associates 
testifying at the same hearing corroborated this emphatically. 
On the other hand the employers were unanimously of the opinion 
that the health of the mill workers was not only good, but excel- 
lent. They declared it was even better than that of workers in 
other employments. 

Some attempts were made to get expressions of opinion from 
parties not directly concerned. Ministers and doctors in mill 
towns generally lent support to the operatives' contention. Thus 

1 Reported in the Daily Evening Voice, Feb. 27, 1867. 
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the report of 1866 mentions the letters of "Dr. Tewksbury and Dr. 
Sargent of Lawrence, both having had many years of experience, 
in which they speak of the evil effects of overwork, and express 
their earnest hope that the hours of labor in the mills may be 
reduced." The short noon hour was felt to be a serious evil. 
Against this must be set the report made by the Board of Health^ 
in 1871, whose investigations convinced them "that there was 
very little evidence of special disease or unhealthiness due to 
laboring in factories." At best the argument was not con- 
vincingly made, though full consideration should perhaps be given 
to the unanimous opinion earnestly expressed by those most inti- 
mately concerned. 

To this plea that the health of the operatives suffered because 
of the long hours of labor the employers opposed a new retort. 
They contended that to shorten hours would mean more time 
spent in idleness and as a further consequence an increase in 
immorality and vice. This had been suggested in the questionaire 
issued by the commission in 1866 and is a constantly recurring 
note in the following discussion. At bottom it amounted to a 
denial that the operatives were fitted to be free men. They 
must be bound down to slavish drudgery through the long hours 
of the day under pressure of immediate want lest, with leisure, 
they become vicious and criminal. This was a gratuitous insult 
spared the native laborers in the earlier stages of the agitar 
tion. 

When the arguments based on laissez faire doctrines and on 
questions of health are disposed of, there remain two main conten- 
tions, both well worn in preceding discussions: the question of 
the effect of the proposed law on capital and dividends on the 
one hand, and on labor and wages on the other. In both the 
position of the operatives became progressively stronger. In 
each the case of the employers was based on the assumption that 
the product would be cut down materially as hours were reduced. 
The most frequent assumption was that it would fall off in the 
same proportion as the time was shortened. Reasons for dis- 
believing this statement were stated by the commission of 1867: 

' Report of G. Derby on the "Health of Minors in Manufactories," Senate Document, No. 60, 
1871. 
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"1st. The operatives would be more able to perform ten than 
eleven hours labor, and would work more profitably to the em- 
ployers. 2d. There would be a great deal less of lost time. As 
it is now these minors often get jaded out by their long hours 
and are compelled of necessity to lay by a few days, and after 
awhile to leave the business for months or years to recruit. 3d. 
By reducing the hours, employers are certain to get a higher 
grade of laborers, more able and intelligent hands." This third 
reason was coupled with the question of foreign immigration. 
The commission declared: "The present system of labor is de- 
basing the native New England stock and forcing them to emigrate 
to the west and foreign countries. The population which dis- 
places them is inferior in every respect." It was argued that the 
last hour of an eleven-hour day was good for nothing, since more 
work was wasted, more material destroyed then than in any 
other hour of the day. It was further asserted that the employers 
had admitted this. Agent Gray had said:' "The eleventh hour 
is universally conceded to be the poorest hour of the day. It is 
an hour . . . when [the operatives] are called upon to do work 
when they would be better oflF out of doors. It is the least pro- 
ductive and least profitable hour." 

The decision rested finally on the results of actual experiments. 
Much was made of England's experience. There the evidence 
showed that the product had been maintained, after hours were 
shortened. The results of reduced hours in other locations were 
confidently appealed to. In the earlier reduction to eleven hours 
in the Massachusetts factories, there had been no falling off in 
the amount produced. By a closer attention to small losses of 
time and a more rigid discipline in the mills, the output had been 
maintained. Finally, the results of actual trial in the mills 
became available. In the case of the Fall River experience for 
twenty-one months, it was later claimed* (1871) that there had 
been an average falling off of 10 per cent. In support of this 
statement statistics were quoted. The figures are open to sus- 
picion, being included in an argument against the ten-hour measure. 
At best the experiment in Fall River was short lived. It was in 
the hands of men out of sympathy with the reform and the figures 

> Giay's pamphlet, pp. 22 and 23. ■ In Dickinson's pamphlet, see pp. 4-10. 
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given in 1871 were open to the retort that the mill paid large 
dividends during the twenty-one months in question. 

The Atlantic Mills at Lawrence made the change with entire 
success. Here' the looms were speeded up about 4 per cent and 
the other machinery in like proportion. All possible work became 
job work. In the first month the product was reduced 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent and the cost of labor per pound of cloth increased 
about 2^ per cent. The wages paid to operatives were not 
essentially changed. After three years and a half the product 
had become fully equal to the product of ten and three fourths 
hours; the cost of manufacture had been reduced and wages 
had been lowered; but as the value of the currency had greatly 
increased in that time, the wages paid were worth more to the 
operatives than those received at the time of change. Agent 
Gray's conclusion was that the question of hours had no appreciable 
eflEect on the labor cost of the goods. This belief he substantiated 
by figures giving the cost of the same article made in the same mill 
for seven periods each of three and one half years. The statistics 
reflect the abnormal prices of the war period. They indicate, 
however, that the labor cost per pound of product was less in 
1856 to 1860, working ten and three fourths hours, than it had 
been in 1849 to 1853, working twelve hours. And again that the 
labor cost per pound was less in 1867 to 1870 under the ten-hour 
system than it had been in the preceding period when the day 
was three quarters of an hour longer.* 

Granting that product could be maintained, capital would, of 
course, suffer no loss in the change. The contention of the em- 
ployers was that they would find themselves unable to compete 
with neighboring states and they demanded consideration for 
the cotton and woolen factories as the most important industry 
in Massachusetts. The successful example of the Atlantic Mills, 
maintaining the short hours in the face of the competition, not 

' Gray's article in Old and New, p. 631. 
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only of mills in other states, but in the same city, Lawrence, 
meanwhile paying large dividends, maintaining wages and declar- 
ing its entire satisfaction with the change went far in refutation 
of this claim. The existence of the ten-hour system there doubt- 
less had large effect also in causing discontent among the employees 
of other corporations. 

Should results similar to those proven for the Atlantic Mills 
follow generally on the reduction of hours, the parallel argument 
that wages would necessarily be reduced would fall to the ground. 
In refuting this argument the reform element relied, in general, 
on the "Demand and Supply" idea of Stone. It was most gen- 
erally expressed in much more simple fashion than the form it took 
in Stone's elaborate reasoning. The leaders of the operatives were 
often guilty of assuming, as did the employers, that the product 
would of necessity be reduced. They fall into the fallacy of the 
"lump of labor" idea also and argue for the making of work. 
As time went on the operatives' case was strengthened by the 
addition of the argument that to shorten hours meant to raise 
the standard of living and this of necessity would require an 
increase in wages. Thus their attorney^ arguing their case before 
the legislative committee in 1871 insisted that leisure means a 
fuller development of man's powers, a higher standard of living, 
and an enlarged expenditure. "It is the amount required to 
subsist, according to their standard, in connection with the opera- 
tion of the great economic law of supply and demand — it is 
this that determines the rate of wages." 

In 1865 and thereafter there is continual reference to the influ- 
ence of the introduction of labor-saving machinery. The plea is 
that justice requires that the operatives shall share equitably in 
the benefits conferred on society, and that this gain should come 
to them through the medium of shorter hours. This view of the 
matter was approved by the commission of 1866, who said: "We 
think there is reason in the arguments of the workingmen for a 
reduction of hours on account of the extent and perfection of 
Labor Saving Machinery." To this may be added the statement 
of Mr. Gray.^ "The English capitalist did not suflPer in the 
change. Within five years the product of the ten-hour mills was 

• Charles Cowley, The Ten-Hour Law. ' Old and New, as above. 
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as great as in the same mills in twelve hours. . . . The principle 
which underlies all work done by machinery, to increase the power 
of the instrument, so as to lessen the strain upon its worker, and 
to enable him with less effort to produce greater results was fully 
illustrated. And when the instrument so improved by the joint 
use of capital, which supplies money, and labor which furnishes 
intelligence, increases the productive capacity and wealth of a 
country, is it not just that the laborer as well as the capitalist 
should find his condition benefited.''" This pointed question 
was re-enforced with figures showing that the operatives were 
tending more machinery by three, four and five times than in 
1835. All in all, the case of the operatives by 1871 has been as 
nearly made out as it could well be expected to be by argument. 
Their forces had carried one position after another and had at 
last found lodgment for their reform in the mills themselves. 
The change in public opinion was striking from the time in 1832, 
when the merchants of Boston banded together to resist a ten- 
hour movement, to conditions in 1870, when the same plan com- 
manded the support of the recognized leaders of the people; and 
again from the days in 1845 and 1846, when this plan secured 
scant attention from the House and Senate, to 1865, 1866 and 
1867, when it was unanimously supported by committees from 
either branch of the legislature. 

There had been some further modifications in the character of 
the legislation proposed. In 1866 a ten-hour bill was proposed 
applying to aU persons employed in incorporated companies. In 
1867 the commission recommended a bill applying only to minors 
under eighteen. They cherished no illusions as to the meaning 
of such a statute. Its far-reaching effect is clearly stated: " That 
such a law the usefulness of which we think no one can well 
dispute, would cause a general reduction in the hours of labor 
for all employed in factories, as well as minors, we have no doubt. 
Such was the effect in England very fortunately, and such would 
unquestionably be the result here." Even before this report was 
written the demand had come to be for a law applying to both 
minors and women. Both parties to the controversy fully under- 
stood that in its practical application it would affect the men 
employed in factories. Since the right of the legislature to 
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regulate the labor of men was disputed, and since the arguments 
as to the injurious effect of long hours on health did not apply 
with equal force to adult men, it was preferred to leave the bill 
in the form suggested in the petitions. 

In the final contest the bill debated was that reported by the 
joint committee on labor in 1871, "acting on the petition of 
James Lee and 10,755 others." It was supported by ten of the 
eleven members of the committee, and provided that "no minor 
under the age of eighteen, and no female over that age, shall be 
employed in laboring by any person, firm or corporation in this 
Commonwealth in the manufacture of cotton, woolen, jute or 
silk fabrics more than ten hours in any one day, or sixty hours in 
any one week; except when it is necessary to make repairs to 
prevent the stoppage or interruption of the ordinary running of 
the mill or machinery." The penalty of $50, for violation, applied 
"to the person, firm or corporation and to the agent, superin- 
tendent, overseer or other employee" responsible. The old attempt 
to limit the application to incorporated companies was given over, 
and since the ten-hour system was general outside the factories, the 
criticism that the legislation proposed was "partial" no longer 
held. This measure passed the House in each of the years 1871, 
1872 and 1873, only to be defeated in the Senate. In the last- 
named year a legislative committee reported ' adversely to the bill 
— six to five — on the grounds that the argument that health was 
injured had not been made out; that a voluntary reduction was 
about to be achieved; and that capital would be adversely affected 
in the absence of hke legislation in other states. The majority, 
curiously enough, contained the name of Martin GrifiBn, who had 
inaugurated the movement in 1865. The minority disagreed and 
submitted the bill of 1871 without change. 

The final victory of 1874 was ushered in by a new legislative 
report^ in which the arguments were finally reviewed. That the 
law fell within the powers of the General Court seemed clear to 
the committee, since "it was for the protection of the health of a 
large class of the women of the State, and for the advancement of 
education among the children of our manufacturing communities." 
On the score of the danger of legislating in advance of other states, 

1 See House Document, No. 318, 1873. ' Senate Document, No. 33, 1874. 
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they declare that to agree with their opponents would be "to say 
that if the neighboring manufacturing states shoidd allow the 
operatives within their borders to be worked fourteen and fifteen 
hours a day, regardless of the evil effects upon them, but increasmg 
the profits of their employers, this Commonwealth shoidd permit 
the same hours of labor here." With this reductio ad absurdum 
they close the debate and again recommend the passage of the 
bill of 1871. 

Further support to the proposed law came from the positive 
statement contained in Governor Washburn's Message. The 
keynote of what he has to say on Labor Reform is contained in 
the sentence: "The assumption of our law is, that the highest 
inteUigence of all is the highest good of the entire people." The 
governor was impressed with the fact that "many thousand 
children" in the factory towns and cities never entered the schools 
and were growing up in ignorance. On the score of health he 
had definite convictions. "That the strength of the operatives 
in many of our mills is becoming exhausted, that they are growing 
prematurely old, and that they are losing the vitaKty requisite to 
the healthy enjoyment of social opportunity, are facts that no 
careful and candid observer will deny." Of the foreigners who 
form "the large majority of the operatives in many mills" he 
said: "Shall we work them so many hours a day that they will 
have neither strength, interest nor time for becoming acquainted 
with our institutions and our aims as a people? Or shall we, by 
shortening their hours of labor, and the establishment of evening 
schools if need be, educate them, fit them for the duty of citizen- 
ship, and make them a part of ourselves? " He concluded: "The 
Hmit of a day's work to three fourths of the laboring class in this 
community being ten hours, I am not able to see that any great 
detriment would result if the same limit should be extended to the 
other quarter. I have no hesitancy in recommending that the 
experiment be tried, and you may anticipate Executive approval 
if you enact a ten-hour law. I know of no reason why it should 
not apply as well to male as to female operatives." 

Thus encouraged, the House promptly responded by passing the 
bill of 1871. The opposition died hard in the Senate. When the 
bill was sent down for concurrence it had been amended so that a 
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different apportionment of time might be made for the sole purpose 
of giving shorter hours on one day in the week. Hours were in 
no case to exceed sixty per week. The penalty clause was invidi- 
ously amended also to read "wilfully employing" or "wilfully 
having in employ." This was following a precedent set in 1867 
when the Senate amended the chUd labor bill by making the 
penalty apply only in the case of a corporation "knowingly" 
employing children below the age hmit. Both amendments were 
plainly intended to make it impossible to enforce the statutes. 
The amendment as to the apportionment of time gave trouble 
also. No inspector could watch an operative through the whole 
of the week to observe whether the sixty-hour provision was 
regarded, and although he might be able to prove that the daily 
labor had continued more than ten hours, convictions were dif- 
ficult to secure. 

The law was not yet safe. An attempt was made to carry its 
repeal in 1879. Seemingly, however, it was too firmly intrenched 
in public opinion, after the long period of agitation and discussion, 
to be seriously endangered and the effort failed. In that year also 
the word "vsolfully" was stricken out and it became possible to 
secure convictions. This marks the close of the long drawn out 
struggle for "effective ten-hour legislation." 
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CHAPTER II 

UNREGULATED CONDITIONS IN WOMEN'S 

WORK 

(Based on Observations made while Working in the Industries) 
MABEL PARTON AND CAROLINE MANNING 



UNREGULATED CONDITIONS IN WOMEN'S WORK 

(Based on Observations made while Wokking in the Industries) 

The two studies by Miss Parton on women's work, one in rubber 
factories and one in cordage and twine factories, appeared in pamphlet 
form nearly five years ago. They are important because they indicate 
the direction in which subsequent investigation should proceed, and show 
that one of the most serious problems in factory legislation and inspec- 
tion is that of bad hygienic conditions. The third investigation, on 
women's labor in restaurants and shops by Miss Maiming, made from 
1905 to 1907 and not heretofore published, includes the evidence given 
before the legislative committee of pubUc health in 1907 in support of 
the bill whose passage instituted the present system of inspection for sani- 
tary laws. It transferred that portion of the former duties of the district 
police to fifteen new inspectors of health, working under the direction of 
the state board of health. Those iutroducing the bill' contended that 
factory inspection was primarily a sanitary matter and that the condi- 
tions revealed gave "eloquent testimony to the utter failure of the present 
system" to enforce sanitary laws. 

As an outcome of these three years of study and legislation has come 
the principle that the difficulties of employment should be treated in- 
creasingly as questions of health, of which the bill passed by the state 
legislature in 1910 to require medical examination of minors before they 
receive working certificates is the latest step. The institution of pro- 
fessional supervision of the sanitary and hygienic conditions in places 
where labor is employed has furthermore resulted in the recognition that 
not only restrictive measures should be taken, but corrective and pre- 
ventive efforts should be made to secure physical strength to industrial 
workers. 

Although the development of sanitary inspection largely resulted from 
these studies, these bad conditions still persist, and there is need for still 
more specific and mandatory legislation, as in the rubber and in the 
cordage and twine factories, and for a larger inspecting force to provide 

^ Bepresentatives of the Industrial Committee of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union and the State Federation of Women's Clubs, the Massachusetts Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Massachusetts Civic League, the Massachusetts Consumers' League, 
the Women's Trade Union League, and the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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for more thorough inspection, as in the restaurants and all shops. While 
the provisions recommended by Miss Parton are within the scope of the 
state board of health, the failiu:e of the law to provide sufficient force 
for inspection and investigation has resulted in an acknowledged failure 
to correct these evils. Recent studies of cotton mills, paper milb and 
shoe shops, and of the dressmakiag and millinery industry, by fellows 
in the Research Department have brought conclusive evidence that the 
failure to enforce the law rigidly, even Ln the mills and factories, except 
on complaint still exists and that conditions of labor in shops are prac- 
tically unregulated. 

Much remains to be done, especially, first, in the regulations of hy- 
gienic conditions in certain industries; second, in the extension of en- 
forcement of laws already passed in the smaller shops and less accessible 
industries by establishing a more unified system of inspection and pro- 
viding for wider and regular inspection rather than inspection on complaint 
only, as now mostly exists; and third, in determination of the law with 
respect to its effects on each industry by careful study of industries so 
that the law shall protect the individual without impeding his individual 
progress, and so that it shall promote the best interests of both employer 
and employees without impeding the development of the industry. 

[Editor.] 



WOMEN'S WORK IN RUBBER FACTORIES 
MABEL PARTONi 

Conditions of Work. 

Women are employed at many diflferent kinds of work in the 
four lines of rubber manufacture studied — shoes, garments, light 
rubber goods and hose. The report presents conditions peculiar to 
special processes and others common to nearly all women's work 
on rubber. 

All but a few of the women in rubber factories handle the soft ma- 
terial, after the compounds have been put in, but before it has been 
hardened or vulcanized, and the compounds include oxide of lead.^ 
Regardless of this fact none of these factories provide lunch 
rooms, and not all of the twelve furnish conveniences for washing. 
Consequently a great many of the women eat their noonday meal 
at the work benches, without first having washed their hands. 

In a few processes the women take the material into their mouths. 
Makers of footballs "finish off" by sucking the air, and incidently 
bits of waste, from inside the balls to make them lie flat. I find 
also that girls in the picking room at one of the factories assist 
with their teeth in pulling off scraps of good rubber from the 
"wobs" of cement, varnish and waste discarded in the cutting 
and making rooms. Some of the girls at several factories have 
acquired the habit of chewing the soft rubber. 

Fumes of naphtha pervade the air of the workrooms. The soft 
rubber out of which is made shoes, tubing, druggists' goods and 
other light commodities, comes to the workers already rolled, 

* Mias FartOQ was director of the department of Research of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, 1908 to 1909. 

■ The substances added in compounds and substitutes at the various rubber factories include 
oxide of zinc, sulphur, calcium carbonate, antimony, tar, lampblack and linseed oil. 
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stamped and cut into the parts which will compose the finished 
article. The women press these part^ together by hand, sticking 
them with a kind of cement composed of rubber and its compounds, 
mixed with naphtha to form a paste. There has been some reason 
to fear that manufacturers are using carbon bisulphide with the 
naphtha for heavier cement, but I have been unable to detect it 
at any of the factories I have visited. Certainly the naphtha 
fumes are present in nearly all of the women's rooms. Those who 
do not use the cement — garment stitchers, and girls who sew 
buckles on arctic overshoes, count jar rings, or pack for vulcan- 
izing, — commonly work in rooms where cement is used by others, 
and breathe in the gas all day. 

The women who make light rubber goods constantly inhale a fine 
talc dust. The talcum is used to keep the small parts from sticking 
to the hands, or to each other when they are packed for vulcaniz- 
ing, and is so fine that it flies about at a touch. 

The shoe making seems to necessitate a jrressure against the bodies 
of the workers. The parts of the shoe are laid over a wooden 
boot form and the soft edges of the rubber are pressed together. 
In doing this the maker pushes the form hard against her body, 
— first the heel and then the toe is directed against the pit of her 
stomach. Some of the women wear pads of cloth or leather to 
protect themselves, but these shields are soft or soon become soft, 
so that while friction may be prevented, the pressure is not di- 
verted from the one small spot. 

A great many of the rubber factory women work through the noon 
hour. This is the custom among hand workers at all the shoe 
factories I have visited, and I know of but two rubber factories 
where some of the women do not work at noon. These two are 
garment factories and the employees stitch with power, which is 
necessarily cut oflf at twelve o'clock. In rubber shoe factories I 
have seen a roomful of girls eating cold dinners at their benches, 
after five hours of labor, hurrying through in a few minutes and 
then taking up their work again without having left their stools. 
In most cases this is done in order to get out earlier at night, or 
to make up for tardiness, but the deviations from scheduled hours 
make overtime work readily possible. Slow girls have to keep 
on at noon and until the six o'clock whistle to finish their tickets; 
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and in rush seasons, at one factory, at least, the shoemakers were 
working a full day and through the noon to make extra wages. 
Whether noontime work is commonly overtime work or not, 
women who do it lose the fresh air and relaxation in the middle 
of the day. 

Health of the Women. 

At a time when I had daily opportunity for comparison with 
women in other kinds of factories, I was very much struck 
with the pallor of the rubber factory women. From mingling with 
employees at noontime, I learned that women often suffer from 
headache, nausea and loss of appetite when they first begin work 
at any of the four kinds of rubber factories investigated. The 
symptoms pass in a few days or weeks apparently in most cases, 
but are likely to occur on a return after absence. Some girls 
with whom I talked never feel quite well while they are at this 
work, have many headaches and take no interest in their meals. 

At rubber shoe factories the greater number of women handle 
unvulcanized rubber, press the boot form against their bodies, 
take no nooning and are obliged to breathe naphtha fumes. I 
have asked physicians in four rubber shoe factory towns, all of 
whom see a great many patients from the rubber factories every 
year, whether a large proportion of their women patients among 
the operatives suffer from the same maladies. 

Three answered, yes: anaemia, dyspepsia, dysmenorrhea; three 
answered, yes: anaemia, dyspepsia; three answered, yes: anaemia; 
five answered, yes: dyspepsia; one answered, yes: genital troubles; 
one answered, yes: skin troubles, dyspepsia; one answered, yes: 
tuberculosis, dyspepsia; one answered, yes: diseases of the nerves. 

Only one of seventeen had not noticed that these women suffered 
from any special malady to an unusual extent. Nine of the seven- 
teen thought marked anaemia unduly prevalent, and thirteen 
dyspepsia. Two physicians had treated patients for gastric 
ulcers apparently caused by the pressure of the boot form. One 
had had cases of lead poisoning caused by chewing unvulcanized 
rubber. 

Twelve of the seventeen doctors attributed to occupation the 
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special diseases which they had found common among rubber 
factory girls, and mention as chief causes : — 

1. Some fumes arising from the process of manufacturing. 

2. The pressure of the boot form. 

3. The lack of a proper nooning. 

The records of a "hospital" at one of the rubber shoe factories 
have a certain value as evidence, although they cannot be con- 
sidered wholly reliable. This "hospital" is managed by a yoimg 
man who has had only a few months' medical training, and em- 
ployees who are injured or are too sick to continue work, are sent 
to him to be "patched up" so they can keep on working, or be 
allowed to go home, as he sees fit. When prolonged illness 
follows a call on the "hospital" the nature of the disease is noted, 
but for the most part the records merely name the ills or symptoms 
from which the patient was suffering when she came to the factory 
"doctor." Sixty-three per cent of the sickness for four months 
and a half was divided among the following diseases: dysmenor- 
rhea, sick stomach, indigestion, constipation, headache, sick 
headache, hysteria, convulsions, neuralgia, fainting.^ If sixty- 
three per cent is a large proportion even for maladies which are 
so common among factory women, as several physicians whom I 
have asked this question think, this confirms the evidence of the 
local doctors. 

In the factories where light rubber goods are made there is nothing 
to correspond to the pressure of the wooden form at shoe factories. 
In other respects conditions are very similar. There is talcum 
dust in the air; the greater number of women handle soft rubber, 
but it contains less lead than the rubber for shoes; a light cement 
is used in most of the rooms; and some women work at noon, 
although it is not the rule as at shoe factories. I have only found 
four doctors who have a large practice among these factory opera- 
tives, for it happens that the homes of the employees from several 
of these factories are scattered over a wide area, and consequently 
no one man treats a representative number. These four doctors are 
located in three towns. Two of them, who also see many patients 

* Dyamenorrhea 20.50 per cent, sick stomach 4.80 per cent, indigestion 2.70 per cent, constipa- 
tion 1.90 per cent, headache 16.40 per cent, sick headache 14.70 per cent, hysteria 0.90 per cent, 
convulsions 0.40 per cent, neuralgia 0.40 per cent, fainting 0.42 per cent. 
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from rope and twine factories, remarked especially the anaemic 
conditions of rubber factory women. The third physician, who 
has had a large practice among rubber factory operatives for the 
past twenty-five years, as well as among operatives from a twine 
factory near, finds that the women from the rubber factory suffer 
to an unusual extent from anaemia, with resulting dysmenorrhea, 
and attributes this to fumes which are breathed in during working 
hours. 

The fourth physician is Dr. Frederic CoggeshaU, of Boston, 
whose written statement I quote: 

Experience in the Nervous Department of the Boston Dispensary 
WITH Workers in Rubber Factories, 1892-1904. 

Boston, January 7, 1905. 

I have been in charge of the Nervous Clinic of the Boston Dispensary 
for the past twelve years for three days in the week throughout the year. 
In this clinic my service treats between six and seven hundred patients 
annually, including all forms of functional and organic nervous diseases. 
The exact statistics of the clinic I cannot give, but my assistant in looking 
over the records of my service since 1892, reports that one thirteenth of 
all factory girls treated, work in some branch of the rubber manufactory. 
This is obviously a large proportion of such girls to the whole number 
of factory girls within a radius of ten miles of Boston. My attention 
was called to the prevalence of certain forms of functional nervous dis- 
eases among rubber workers as long ago as the first year of my service in 
the Dispensary, and the experience of each successive year has tended 
to confirm me in the following general conclusions: — 

First — That these girls suffer no more from the ordinary results of 
indoor work, unwholesome eating, etc., than other factory girls. 

Second — That there are certain peculiar complaints to which they 
are much more subject. 

Third — That these complaints are closely connected with their 
breathing the fumes of naphtha and carbon bisulphide. Practically 
every one of the girls whom I examined from this branch of work, stated 
that her work involved spending many hours a day in rooms which smelt 
strongly of these vapors.j| 

The patients generally suffer from marked anaemia, functional diges- 
tive troubles and functional menstrual derangements. Such complaints 
are, of coinse, common with the factory girl. The anaemia and standing 
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a greater part of the day are enough to account for the menstrual de- 
rangements, which presented nothing peculiar in their history, but in 
addition to these more general complaints, practically all of my patients 
presented symptoms of neurasthenia, and many of them, hysteria, which 
were out of all proportion in their frequency and severity to similar 
complaints from girls in most kinds of factory work. The anaemia was 
also more marked and more obstinate in resisting treatment than I have 
found it in girls suffering from the effects of indoor work simply. The 
examination of the blood in somewhat over forty cases shows certain 
peculiarities which remind one of the effects of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. The neurasthenics presented in most all cases specially marked 
symptoms of tremor which was exaggerated beyond the usual finer tremors 
of the neurasthenics. The symptoms, both in the condition of the blood 
and of the nervous system have led me in years past to group these pa- 
tients with those suffering from chronic poisoning by illuminating gas. 

I am not familiar with the details of the process in rubber factories, 
but it seems pretty clear to me from the histories I have obtained that 
the trouble is connected with the fumes of naphtha and carbon bisulphide. 
I have seen exactly similar cases a number of times in girls who worked 
in dyeing and cleaning establishments, and who used much naphtha in 
cleansing kid gloves, clothes, etc. 

As the result of my experience, I believe that the work is decidedly 
injurious to the health, and, as far as the marked nervous symptoms go 
(which are the ones with which I should naturally come in contact) that 
chronic poisoning with these objectionable gases, especially, perhaps, 
the naphtha, of which I certainly heard more from the girls, is the prin- 
cipal cause. 

(Signed), Feedebic Coggeshall. 

A great many of Dr. Coggeshall's rubber factory patients have 
worked on light rubber goods, or with men on heavy hose. The 
work on hose necessitates the use of very strong cement, and the 
handling of unvuleanized rubber. 

Breathing of naphtha is the condition which prevails, more 
than the others v^hich I have described, at the four kinds of rubber 
factories. According to tuberculosis speciaUsts whose opinions 
were asked, naphtha as well as dust has an irritating efiFect on 
throat and lungs, and it is by no means certain that persons who 
inhale it for hours daily are not more likely than the average to 
contract consumption. The data obtained by this investigation 
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in regard to the amount of consumption among rubber workers 
are too fragmentary to be of value, but from the evidence already 
cited there is certainly strong reason to fear that the presence of 
naphtha in the rooms, and possibly other conditions pertaining 
to women's work on rubber, are injurious to health. 

Possible Modifications of these Conditions. 

Naphtha fumes can be carried off through registers placed in 
the floor and connected by pipes with suction fans. One rubber 
factory in Massachusetts has proved this in a garment room 
where large quantities of very heavy cement are used. 

Talc dust could be treated in much the same way, though troughs 
at the back of the work benches, such as are to be found at hand- 
sorting rooms in flax mUls, would be better for the making rooms 
than floor registers. Troughs would be impracticable in processes 
where the workers do not remain seated in regular order, but in 
these rooms either floor registers or wall fans might be used. 

Shoe workers could be greatly relieved of the pressure of the boot 
form by the use of proper shields. The shields sold by one of the 
shoe factories to its employees are right in principle but do not 
stand wear. They are made of stiff leather and shghtly concave, 
so that the part which comes directly over the pit of the stomach 
scarcely touches the body, and pressure is thus diminished and 
distributed. But leather gives way quickly and becomes soft 
at the pressure point. A shield built on this principle, of material 
which would bear the strain, should answer the purpose. 

It is not necessary in any of the work to put the rubber into the 
mouth, and the rubber-chewing habit is, of course, under the con- 
trol of the employees. 

The other conditions quoted, i.e., eating viithout washing the 
hands and working at noon, are only partially within the control of 
the employees. There is not enough time to spare at noon for 
fifty girls to wait their turns at one cold water faucet, even if they 
realize the importance of removing stains from their hands. The 
work at noontime is nominally optional, but actually dependent 
on the length of tickets given out and the speed of the individuals, 
provided they are obliged to make full pay. 
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It is at present against the law for a woman or minor to work 
during the midday recess, but the law is practically inoperative 
among hand workers, because employers are not responsible for 
its enforcement. They are exempt from fine if a sign forbidding 
noon work is posted in a conspicuous place, and the work is done 
without their knowledge. Officially they never know that it is 
done. There seems to be Kttle doubt that the rubber factory 
women particularly need fresh air at noon, and a break in the 
working day, but aside from special hygienic considerations, the 
law forbidding noon work should be made effective. Otherwise 
it is almost impossible to enforce the fifty-eight hour law among 
hand workers. There seems to be but one way to do this, and 
that is to repeal the law which exempts employers from responsi- 
bihty for work done by women and minors at noontime. 



II 

THE WORK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN CORDAGE 
AND TWINE FACTORIES 

MABEL PARTON 

Certain processes in the manufacture of rope^ and twine create 
clouds of dust; others necessitate the use of water in such a way 
that unless precautions are taken, workers about the machines 
cannot keep themselves dry. Practically all the work in the 
rope and twine factories has bearing on the health of the women 
and children operatives. Women and girls are employed almost 
entirely for the wet rooms. In the dusty processes men's labor 
is commonly used in this country for the heavier and rougher 
kinds of work; but there are only three dusty processes at which I 
have not found women and boys in some factory iu Massachusetts, 
either assisting or otherwise employed in the same room. These 
three processes are batching, sorting and picking. Batching 
occupies but a few men for a few hours at a time, while there is 
nothing in the nature of sorting or picking which requires that 
they should always be carried on in rooms apart. 

The Wet Rooms. 

Conditions of work. In wet spinning, the flax rove is passed 
through a trough of heated water, in order to soften it so that 
it can be drawn out without breaking before it passes to the 
"flyers." Steam is likely to be given off from these troughs and 
spray spatters from the wet rove on the " flyers." Water also 
drips down beneath the spinning frames. In some of these rooms 
the women and young girls cannot keep dry above the waist on 
account of the spray, and are obliged to stand in pools of water 

^ Cotton twine and woven hose factories were not included in the investigation. 
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which have collected in uneven places on the brick or concrete 
floors. 

The wet rooms are usually very warm and the atmosphere is 
maintained at a certain degree of moisture, the wet bulb of the 
hygrodeik in. some places going as high as eighty, with the dry 
bulb at seventy-four. When the wet room is so situated ia the 
factory that there is little opportunity for the circulation of air, 
the discomforts of working in a moist, hot atmosphere are greatly 
increased; perspiration does not evaporate rapidly and steam 
from the troughs condenses on the ceiling and drips down upon 
the workers below. 

The women and girls, spinners and doffers, in the wet rooms 
where the worst conditions prevail, go barefoot the year round 
rather than stand in soggy footgear. They wear, as partial pro- 
tection against the spray, burlap aprons over petticoats and old 
waists, tied under the arms and belted with the rope on which 
their knife for cutting tangles is hung. Before these damp and 
bedraggled workers are fit for the street at night, they must per- 
form quite a toilet, — dry their feet, put on stockings and shoes, 
and skirts and waists, as well as outdoor clothing. Some con- 
siderate firms provide dressing rooms for this purpose, and even 
give the wet-room women extra time twice a day to get ready to 
go home. When no such provision is made, the wet spinners 
and doflFers are obliged to put on clothing which is damp from 
hanging all day in the workroom and they must do this beside 
the frames, in the presence of a foreman and sometimes of other 
men. 

The effect of these conditions. The process of wet spinning is 
not carried on at all of the cordage and twine factories which 
have been studied for the purposes of this investigation, and only 
a few of the physicians consulted see a representative number of 
patients from badly arranged wet rooms. The evidence of these 
few indicates that the menstruation of the doffers, usually young 
girls between fourteen and seventeen years of age, is affected by 
their standing barefoot on wet floors, and that colds, rheumatism 
and bronchitis are imduly prevalent among wet-room women. 

Several doctors in twine and cordage factory towns have sug- 
gested that the relation between wet-room conditions and morals 
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is as importajat a subject for investigation as the one chosen, and 
other indications bear out this opinion. It is not a suitable 
matter to discuss in its most serious aspect from slight evidence, 
but the attitude of some of these women toward their work has 
at least a certain interest. In all of the several wet rooms there 
were a number of old women, who, in spite of their distorted feet 
and bedraggled clothing, seemed cheery enough and sociably 
inclined toward the visitor, but obviously the younger women 
and girls resented being looked at, tried to cover their feet and 
keep behind the frames, showing an attitude toward their work, 
or toward the visitor, which has not been manifested by men or 
women in the other factory processes investigated. This feeling 
may have been roused at the moment by the impertinence of 
being stared at. However, when an employee myself, in one of the 
dusty rooms of a twine factory, I found that many of the girls in the 
adjoining wet room felt an angry resentment toward their work, 
not shared, so far as I could see, by the girls in my own room where 
the conditions seemed to the novice equally intolerable. Dust 
and noise soon cease to be a torment, and the women in the pre- 
paring room cheerfully accept this feature of their work. But 
the wet-room girls spoke with disgust of their work as "dirty," 
"not fit for a woman," and advised me not to "get changed." 
The older workers had "got used to things" and liked the wet 
room, but advised a young woman not to begin it. 

Methods of correcting these conditions. Sufficient evidence is 
lacking to prove that it is unhealthy for the women in this trade 
to stand barefoot on wet brick floors, to work all day in damp 
clothing, to go in damp clothing from a moist warm atmosphere 
into the outdoor air at night. No figures can be brought forward 
to prove that the resentment which wet-room girls feel toward 
conditions which make it impossible to keep themselves neat and 
presentable, or to maintain a decent privacy, is not due to false 
pride — that such conditions are demoralizing; but if further 
investigation should show such to be the case, it would be possible 
to frame a law that would embody the following measm-es now 
enforced in England and successfully tested by Massachusetts 
firms which look to the comfort of their employees : — 

First — Dressing rooms. 
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Second — Wet-room floors made of material which will not 
absorb moisture, will not crack and will maintain its level. (Tiled 
floors and wooden floors painted with red lead have answered 
this description.) 

Third — Splash-boards adjusted to the frames so as to direct 
the spray downward, and thus shield the bodies of the workers. 

Fourth — Trays or groovings in the floor under the frames to 
catch the drippings and drain the water off. 

One of the wet rooms in this state has all of these improvements. 
The spinners and doffers in this room wear shoes and go dry shod, 
are able to keep their waists dry and to put on dry outer clothing 
at night after work. 

The Dusty Peocesses. 

At both rope and twine factories the crude material is first 
passed through a series of combs and rollers in order to disen- 
tangle it and free it from particles of fibre and foreign matter, till 
the matted, dusty bale which was shipped by the agriculturist 
comes out of the roving frame a smooth and even ribbon. From 
the hackles of the twine factory or the breaker of the cordage, 
through to the spinning frames, a great deal of dust is generated 
as well as in the parallel processes which reclaim the waste and 
utilize the tow. 

The amount of dust varies according to the material used, jute, 
hemp or flax, the kind of hemp or flax, according to whether the 
material is oiled in the process of preparation, and according to 
the ventilation of the room and the amoimt of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 

None of the conditions in these rooms is exceptional. In a 
room where there was no attempt at artificial ventilation, I have 
seen a breaker card at work on American hemp which created 
such a dust that it was difficult to distinguish the feeders. In a 
small batching stall at a twine factory, I could not see the men at 
all a few minutes after they had begun to handle the flax. Such 
a state of things, however, is not typical of conditions at the 
twelve factories which have been investigated, but it is interesting 
to know that they can exist under the present law. 
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Mr. C. E. A. Winslow, of the Institute of Technology, has 
devised a simple test by which the dust present in the air of certain 
rooms has been measured. The operator held in her mouth a 
short glass tube, one end of which was loosely stuffed with cotton 
wool. She breathed in through her mouth and blew out through 
her nose, keeping this up for half an hoxir. The dust which 
lodged in the cotton was then weighed. Weights varying from 
fifty-three^ milligrammes to zero^ and averaging twenty milli- 
grammes, were obtained in thirteen rooms where different kinds 
of flax or hemp were being prepared.' The accompanying photo- 
graphs show the amount of dust breathed in one half minute in 
two of the rooms. 

Effect of the dust on the health of the workers. Diuring the first 
week in a dusty room at either a cordage or a twine factory, an 
employee is likely to have what is called "mill fever," to manifest 
many of the symptoms of a bad cold, with loss of voice, slight 
fever and a general feeling of weakness, and is often incapacitated 
for work for several days. After this she is supposed to be 
immune. 

The older workers in the dusty rooms, at hemp as weU as flax 
factories, are likely to become asthmatic and hoarse. This state- 
ment is based on my own observations while an employee in a 
flax factory, and on the statements of employees in a number of 
different factories. The manager of a mill lodging house described 
the condition aptly when she said that some of the older workers 
were "all choked up" when they came home at night and could 
"scarcely croak" for an hour or so. 

Apparently these people are especially subject to bronchial 
troubles. Sixteen doctors who have large practices among opera- 
tives in twine and cordage factories were interviewed during the 
course of this investigation. Two were located near factories 
where only a slight amount of dust is generated. Eleven of the 
sixteen find chronic, bronchitis, asthma and catarrh unduly prev- 

' Flax picking. 

' Breaking oiled eiaal and manila hemp. 

' The processes represented were hackling, spreading, shaking, carding and picking at flax 
factories, and breaking, picking and spreading hemp at cordage; the methods of ventilation and 
the condition of the atmosphere varied greatly. 
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alent among workers in the dusty rooms of these factories.^ 
Two of the eleven attribute this to the harsh dimate, while nine 
attribute it to long hours spent in a dusty atmosphere, and believe 
that colds among these people are likely to turn into something 
serious if work in dusty rooms is continued. Six of the sixteen 
doctors had noticed a pecuUar kind of skin disease among hemp 
and flax workers, and attributed it either to dust or to the presence 
of harsh oils. All of the doctors located near factories where sisal 
hemp is used, agree that this dust makes wounds fester and 
retards the healing process. 

According to much that has been written and said of the effect 
of dust on the lungs, it might be expected that tuberculosis would 
find many victims in cordage and twine factories. Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden says in Dust and its Dangers: "Very moderate amounts 
of dust particles in sensitive persons cause such a degree of 
irritation of the respiratory organs as either to deprive them 
of robust health or predispose them to the acquirement of various 
diseases, which with unirritated lungs they would readily resist." 

However, less than half the physicians consulted state positively 
that they believe consumption to be unduly prevalent among 
workers on flax and hemp. Several of the physicians suggest 
that this is accounted for by the fact that tuberculous operatives 
often leave the mill some time before they are driven to consult 
a doctor, whereas bronchitis is more immediately alarming and 
requires a doctor at once. So the effect of occupation is often 
unemphasized in the case of consumptives. 

It is undoubtedly possible to carry off a great deal of the dust 
generated in the preparation of flax, hemp and jute. This is done 
at certain factories in the state, and chiefly by the use of suction 
fans adapted in various ways to special conditions. Good results 
are obtained in hackling and card rooms by enclosing the machines 
in hoods which are drained by pipes connected with fans, and con- 
ditions in some of the drawing and roving rooms are greatly im- 
proved by fans placed in the walls. Another device is successful 
in a handsorting room at one of the twine factories. A grated 

> One of the sixteen, who does not find these diseases prevalent among men in a picking house , 
the only very dusty place at the neighboring cordage factory, attributed this to the well-known 
readiness of the firm to transfer an employee to a less dusty room on his doctor's recommendation. 
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trough is run along the back of the bench at which the workers 
stand, and through this the dust is sucked down and away from 
their faces. It is said by older employees in this factory that a 
few years ago, before there was any attempt at artificial ventila- 
tion, it was impossible to see the length of the room; now little 
dust is visible. 

The ventilating apparatus at a picking room in another flax 
factory is particularly successful. The portion of the machine 
from which the greatest amount of dust arises is enclosed in a 
wooden pen, reaching to within three feet of the ceihng. Over 
this is suspended a pipe with a large opening, through which the 
dust is drawn, but it is adjusted at such a height that only the 
lighter particles are carried up and off, while the stock drops into 
the pen. The feeder stands outside the pen, and some of the 
dust which escapes from the tow which he handles is laid by a 
small jet of steam injected into the room near the ceiling. A 
dust test taken in this room gave five milligrammes as the amount 
breathed in per half hour, while in the picking room of another 
flax factory, a test taken under parallel conditions, except for 
steam and fan, gave fifty-three miUigrammes. 

The success of any ventilating apparatus depends entirely on 
its adaptation to special conditions. The point at which the dust 
is generated, the weight of the dust, and the relative position 
of machine, worker and windows, all have to be taken into ac- 
count; otherwise conditions may be made worse, or only negative 
results obtained. At a certain factory, for instance, wall fans 
are so placed that the workers stand between the machines and 
the fans, so that the dust is drawn up and past their faces. At 
another factory, fans were ordered by the inspector, and placed 
in a wall near the ceiling. The windows in this room would only 
open at the top, also near the ceihng. Consequently the draught 
passed straight across the room, over the machines, and over the 
heads of the workers, with little appreciable effect on the dust, 
except to stir it up.^ If the windows opposite the fans had been 
made to open at the bottom and had been closed at the top, the 
dust would have been drawn up from the tops of the machines 
where it was chiefly generated, and out of the room. 

1 Opinion of the sanitary expert who later drew plans to ventilate this room for the firm. 
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In Massachusetts, as well as in England and on the Continent, 
workers in dusty places have objected to being muzzled by respira- 
tors. Also in some places in this state fans are most unpopular, 
but in these cases cold air was thrown down on women who 
worked in highly heated rooms. It is beUeved that such instances 
are rare and unnecessary, and that fans have been welcomed as 
a rehef in all of our factories where they have been properly placed. 

The Massachusetts law makes some provision for the ventila- 
tion of dusty factories. The law ^ reads: — "If . . . any process 
is carried on by which dust is caused which may be inhaled to an 
injurious extent by the persons employed therein, and it appears 
to an inspector of factories and pubhc buildings that such inhala- 
tion would be substantially diminished without unreasonable 
expense by the use of a fan or by other mechanical means, such 
fan or other mechanical means, if he so directs, shall be provided, 
maintained and used." 

In this law much is left to the judgment of the individual 
factory inspectors. There is no standard to gauge the amoimt 
of dust which may be safely inhaled; the inspector must interpret 
the meaning of "unreasonable expense;" and if not invent ap- 
paratus for removing dust, at least adapt it to special conditions. 

This investigation has shown that : — 

1. The amount of dust present in rooms in different factories 
where similar materials are prepared with similar processes, varies 
greatly. 

2. Devices for carrying off dust have proved to be successful 
in some parts of the state but are unknown in others. 

3. In some instances ventilating apparatus ordered by inspect- 
ors, and some that has been put in voluntarily by humane manu- 
facturers, has proved ineffective. 

I quote the English regulation for the removal of dust in flax 
factories: — "In every room in which roughing, sorting, hackUng, 
preparing or carding of flax or tow is carried on, efficient exhaust 
and inlet ventilation shall be provided to secure that dust is 
drawn away from the workers, at or as near as possible to the 
point at which it is generated. 

"The sectional area of the exhaust openings near to each set 

> R. L. chapter 106, sec. 52. 
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of hackles shall be not less than 120 square inches and the arrange- 
ment shall be such as to secure that the velocity of the air passing 
through each exhaust opening and measured at that point shall 
not at any time be less than 450 linear feet per minute. 

"The air inlet shall be so managed that no direct draught falls 
upon the persons employed; and the arrangement of inlet ventila- 
tion shall, as far as practicable, be such that the temperature of 
the incoming air shall not be less than 60° F." 

A specific law of this character, adapted to conditions in our 
factories, would relieve inspectors of the impossible task of solving 
problems which properly belong to specialists in sanitary science, 
would reKeve large manufacturers from the expense of experi- 
menting with methods for improving conditions, and would 
bring improvements within the means of small manufacturers 
who cannot afford to experiment. 

Much has been done voluntarily by manufacturers of rope 
and twine in this state to improve the hygiene in their wet and 
dusty rooms. It should be a comparatively simple matter to 
draw up regulations based on the most successful of these experi- 
ments and on reports of experiments abroad, and to insure decent 
and more healthful conditions in all of our flax and hemp factories. 



Ill 

VIOLATIONS OF HEALTH LAWS IN WOMEN-EMPLOY- 
ING INDUSTRIES 

CAEOLINE MANNING 

In this investigation of the conditions under which women work, 
we have secnred employment for ourselves in factories and stores 
for a period of a year and a half in order to get a more intimate 
knowledge of the problem, and conditions have been observed 
from the employees' point of view in twenty-nine establishments. 
We have made careful notes of the sanitary conditions in all of 
these places and especially of instances where, if the sanitary 
laws had been intelligently enforced, conditions would have been 
rectified. By sanitary laws we mean the laws which relate to 
cleanliness, ventilation, toilets, seats and hours of labor. 

The law says factories shall be kept clean and well ventilated, 
but the degree of cleanliness and good ventilation necessarily 
varies with diflferent classes of establishments. This law is very 
general, but by keeping in mind the conditions which prevail in 
some of the better places, we have been able to set up what seems 
to be a fair standard. With this standard in view we have recorded 
in twenty-nine establishments sixty-three violations of general 
sanitary laws, and of the more specific laws relating to seats and 
hours, an average of two and one sixth violations per estabhsh- 
ment. This average does not include instances of locked doors, 
wages overdue or illegal employment of children. 

There appears to be a tendency in establishments of the same 
class to violate the same group of laws. In two of the three 
dressmaking establishments, working conditions were especially 
bad on account of the irregular hours and shortening of the noon- 
time. Thirty or forty girls worked often in the evenings to any 
time between 7 and 10; the length of their hours was dependent 
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entirely upon when they finished their task. The noon hour was 
frequently encroached upon. As lunch time approached, the 
woman in charge would examine the progress made by each girl, 
and then if she were not satisfied, and she seldom was, she would 
demand that the worker forfeit her lunch hour. On the occasions 
when a girl did get an opportunity for her lunch, she often pre- 
ferred to work so as to enable her to go home earlier at night. In 
the third dressmaking establishment where we worked, a place 
of the same grade, the work was well organized, demands on the 
employees reasonable, and the labor laws complied with to the 
letter. 

In factories the hours were more regular. In all but two of 
the nine investigated, the law was complied with in this respect. 
Cleanliness was maintained by the employers in all but one factory 
out of the nine. In eight of the nine factories, the air was decid- 
edly bad. In the rooms of a cotton mill, where I worked, no 
fresh air was admitted between the hours from 6: 30 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
and the next morning the air smelled as if it had been carefully 
locked up all night. The operatives object to open windows 
since a draft breaks the thread and as piece workers they naturally 
object to anything which delays them. The atmosphere in this 
room was filled with dust and lint from the process of spinning, so 
that the discomfort and danger from bad ventilation were greatly 
increased. Besides this, the moisture and intense heat were very 
oppressive. In the late spring, drops of moisture collected on the 
walls and windows and there was a continuous jet of steam enter- 
ing the room all day in order to maintain the degree of moisture 
supposedly necessary to the process. In two other cotton mills 
with which we are familiar, ventilation is equally bad. Many of 
the workers remain during the nooning and as there is no provision 
made for seats, they sit upon the floor, leaning against the wall 
or the machinery frames. 

In the toe-filling room of a shoe factory where we worked, a 
factory in most respects model, the only provision for ventilation 
is through open windows, but the windows were never opened 
during the wck^ng days of the week we were there on account of 
the drying efiect on the patent leather. The girls who had worked 
here for several years told us the windows were never opened. 
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On dark days the air was further vitiated in this place by the 
burning of gas. 

In willow works establishments there was the usual poor ventila- 
tion prevalent in eight of the nine factories investigated, but other 
conditions thrust themselves upon our attention. There was a 
great deal of waste in the process and the workrooms were seldom 
swept. The only toilet was in the middle of the room and no 
separate toilet accommodations were made for the women, as the 
law prescribes. The windows were so covered with an accumula- 
tion of dust and dirt that the light was subdued and it was diffi- 
cult to see in the afternoon. 

In fourteen of the fifteen restaurants where we worked, condi- 
tions were worse from a standpoint of health than in any other 
class investigated. There was a marked lack of cleanliness and 
long and irregular hours were almost universal. In six of the 
restaurants little effort was made to comply with the requirements 
that such establishments "shall be kept clean." In eight the 
toilets were in a very bad condition. In seven, we worked over 
58 hours a week and in eleven there was either no time schedule 
posted or the actual working hours were longer than the schedule 
time. 

In some restaurants where the 58-hour law was observed, the 
total time that the worker was at the place of employment was 
longer than the total time scheduled owing to the practice of 
giving recesses of from forty minutes to two hours' duration, 
sometimes called "times to rest." These came during the slack 
time of the day and were not long enough so that the employees 
could make any personal use of their time. 

In one of the fifteen restaurants almost every law for the pro- 
tection of the health of employees was violated. The kitchen 
was unclean, walls and ceilings black with smoke, grease and 
cobwebs. Odors arose from the sink and refuse was allowed to 
collect for days in uncovered barrels. Here flies and vermin were 
the most in evidence, although receptacles for bread and crackers 
were also infested. The kitchen was ventilated by one small 
window and one door, with no screens for either. Added to the 
discomfort, the men in the kitchen were frequently smoking and 
spitting. The toilet was dirty and dark with no provision for 
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ventilation except from the door, but it was not situated in the 
kitchen, as was the case in three restaurants where we worked. 
The total number of hours that I worked at this place was sixty- 
six per week and I was not on an exceptional schedule for the 
other waitresses worked as long. The hours of cooks and servers 
were even longer. 

It would seem that the observance of sanitary laws in these 
twenty-nine places may be considered fairly typical. We sought 
work in no case because we heard that the labor laws were violated 
in any given establishment, and so far as the labor laws are con- 
cerned employment was taken at random. These places of employ- 
ment lie in the districts of four different factory inspectors, three in 
Boston, one outside of Boston. They represent a varied number 
of occupations, including nine factories; shoe, glove, chocolate, 
box, cigar, basket and three cotton mills; fifteen restaurants, 
including one hotel; three dressmaking establishments and two 
stores. 
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WEAKNESS OP THE MASSACHUSETTS CHILD 
LABOR LAWS 

Relation between Laws Pertaining to Women and Childken. 

At the beginning of this investigation of child labor, the question, 
always a burning one, was more than ever alive. New Yoik had 
just passed a law which forbade the employment of children under 
16 for more than eight hours a day, requiring that their working 
day should not begin before 8 or end after 5. The outcry among 
the manufacturers had been immense when this law was passed. 
It was declared that it would be impossible to have one hour for 
adults to begin work and another for the children. Nevertheless 
the law was introduced, and it continues to be in force. At the 
same time New York was changing her educational requirements. 
Instead of a bare knowledge of the processes of reading and 
writing, the exact degree of which would always be left to individ- 
ual judgment. New York now required that every working child 
must show that he has training not only in reading and writing, 
but in arithmetic up to and including fractions, and in other 
subjects to the fifth year of pubHc school requirements. Hereto- 
fore only Illinois, and that very recently, had gone beyond Massa- 
chusetts in increased requirements for its working children. Thus 
the knowledge that this state was falling behind in its race was 
perhaps a determining factor in stimulating a study of the present 
status of the law in Massachusetts. 

Illinois and New York are certainly in advance of Massachu- 
setts in the enactment of new laws requiring shorter hours and 
increased education of the young workers. Miss Whittelsey's 
book^ leaves the impression that the laws here are already too 
strict, that the increasing labor demands have already made 
serious inroads on the commercial and industrial supremacy of 
the Bay State. She suggests the question. Is the Massachusetts 

' Whittelsey, Sarah S., MasaackuaetU Labor Legislation. 
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law already so stringent as to challenge industrial prosperity? It 
remains to see if the administration of the Massachusetts law is 
precise enough to make even its lesser demands effective. 

These were the problems on which I set out to gain some light 
in the fall of 1907. Conditions have changed very little since 
that time. Until the last meeting of the legislature, no laws of 
any importance with regard to child labor have since been passed. 
The General Court of 1910, however, has advanced three remark- 
able laws.^ By one of these, newsboys and other street traders are 
given a protection such as no other state gives them. Responsi- 
bility is placed not upon the shoulders of the irresponsible children, 
but upon the bodies who employ them, and who exploit them for 
their own profit. Of that we shall speak later. Another law, 
just enacted, goes farther than the New York law which demands 
the physical examination and certification of all children who cannot 
procure definite proof of age, and thus indirectly seeks to secure 
a certain physical standard among working children. This recent 
Massachusetts law requires the physical examination and certi- 
fication of every child who goes to work, and the definite statement 
that his intended employment will not permanently injure him. 
Attempts have been made before to secure passage of a similar 
law, but they were defeated. It remains for the future to show 
how weU this new regulation wiU work out in practice; and indeed, 
to demonstrate whether it will become a dead or dying letter as 
with so many well-intentioned laws. A third law excludes minors 
from such occupations as are declared by the State Board of 
Health to be injurious to health. 

The past decade has shown us this, if nothing else, that laws 
however well-intentioned count for very little when they are not 
thoroughly executed. Systems of administration count for quite 
as much as the laws themselves; and th^ are usually much harder 
to organize. For years there has been no meeting of the legisla- 
ture without an attempt to amend the child labor laws, in order 
to make them more effective. As fast as one loophole is stopped 
up, another appears. 

We have been so sure for many years that affairs in Massachu- 
setts were not as they are elsewhere, that we have neglected to 

> Massachusetts Laws, 1910, c. 257; c. 419. 
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see how they really fare, and as a consequence, we find evasion 
and slighting regard where the greatest care is necessary. For 
instance, does Massachusetts know how many of her children are 
actually at work? The southern states are held up to us as horrible 
examples of the widespread evils of child labor. Are there as 
many children at work in any southern state as in Massachusetts? 
We hear of tiny tots of five at work in southern mills and factories. 
The Massachusetts census of 1905 shows a tiny actress of just 
that age as the youngest worker in the state. Our state requires 
proof that a child be fourteen before he may go to work. Pennsyl- 
vania required proof, but accepted the word of a parent even in 
defiance of all probability until a year ago. Until two years ago, 
certificates were issued in Boston, based practically on the mere 
word of a parent or of the child himself. In the matter of the 
certificates, too, what assurance have we that the Massachusetts 
law is better than that used elsewhere? Every town and city 
of the state decides for itself what shall be the form of the certifi- 
cates, who shall issue them, and how the duplicates required by 
the law shall be preserved. As a matter of fact, it would seem 
that every town has decided that the number of certificates issued 
is a matter of small concern; for no record of it is ever made public. 
No school report with which I am familiar ever pays the slightest 
attention to the children who go to work; although one must 
query why the school authorities should not pay as much atten- 
tion to this, the larger part of the youthful population, as to the 
better protected part which continues in school. Here are some 
of the points of attack upon the system now used in the state. 

Legislation in the past has recognized that conditions of labor 
for children and women are very closely allied by nature. Both 
classes are admittedly in need of greater protection by the public 
than is usually afforded to the working man, and this for cogent 
reasons. The physical strength of the working man is less likely 
to fail through overwork; and even where it does fail, the effect 
on future generations is less serious than a similar deterioration 
in the mothers. In handing down a decision declaring constitu- 
tional the limitation of the working day for women, the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court recently emphasized this fact. 
"If the health of women is clearly weakened by long hours of work, 
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there can be no question of the need of restrictive legislation on 
this point." As the defence of the case in appeal showed that 
such results of overwork were admitted throughout Western 
Europe, and by physicians everywhere, the decision of the Supreme 
Court was imhesitating. But if true in the case of women, bad 
conditions of labor are even more plainly injurious to growing 
children. Thus the legal restrictions for the labor of women and 
children are of paramount interest everywhere; and Massachusetts 
as a leading industrial state must needs keep up with the van. 

It is important before taking up our main thesis — the method 
of enforcing the present child labor law, and the system by which 
the state informs itseK of the effectiveness of this enforcement — 
that we have clearly in mind the general outlines of the regulations 
apphed to working children. Although many laws applying to 
children do not concern women at aU, it is impossible to consider 
the child labor law alone as restrictive of the labor of children 
without a preliminary survey of the many laws of labor for women 
which also include children. 

The law declares that the working day of women and children 
must not be more than ten hours, ^ nor their week longer than 
56 or 58 hours. ^ Work after 10 at night in factories is prohibited; 
and after 6 in the cotton and woolen mills. All women and 
children operatives in any estabUshment must have their meal 
times at the same period, and they must not work more than six 
hours without time for a meal. Furthermore, doubhng up, or 
doing work for another while at meals is expressly forbidden. 
Thus it appears that women and children must not work more 
than ten hours,' that they must have at least a half hour for lunch, 
and that they may have a short day Saturday. Overtime is 
illegal except to make up for a breakdown lasting for more than 
half an hour; and even then only when it is made up during the 
same week. 

Stringent though these regulations seem, they are weakened 
by several exceptions. Thus the working day in factories must 
be not more than ten hours, except to make up a weekly half- 

^ Applies to factories and workshops, not to stores and restaurants. 

^ Fifty-eight hours in mercantile establishments (stores, restaurants and hotels); 56 hours 
elsewhere. 

3 The working day in stores, etc., is not limited, only the working week. 
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holiday,^ or to make up time lost through a breakdown to the 
machinery. An exception of similar import makes it possible 
to keep women and children at work on Saturdays until 1 p.m. 
(a session of more than six hours) with no interval for rest or lunch. 
Although the movement for a Saturday half-holiday comes from 
the workers themselves, and the desire for it is natural, the 
question whether a working day of over ten hours is not too 
exhausting for permanent health is a serious one. 

In order to secure obedience to the regulations, schedules of 
hours must be posted in every room where women and children 
are employed, visible alike to all the workers and to the casual 
visitor. These are on printed forms, furnished by the district 
police. There can be no question of their adequacy in factories 
and workshops where any mechanical power is used. Violations 
of the scheduled hours are easily noticeable, and can be readily 
detected. But in work of a more continuous nature, such as that 
in the large stores, restaurants and hotels, a uniform lunch hour 
would cause great inconvenience. The system, therefore, used 
in many of the mercantile establishments is to fill out the schedule 
so far as the beginning and ending of the day; but merely to state 
the time allowed at noon; thus: 



Begin. > 


Noontime. 


Close. 


No. hours. 


Total. 


8 A.M., 


J^ hour. 


6 P.M. 


Q'A 


57J^ 



Another method is to divide the working force into shifts, each of 
which has a separate schedule, requiring the same lunch hour for 
that group of workers, thus: 



Begin. 


Noon. 


Close. 


No. Hours. 


Total. 


Mon. to Fri. 6:50 a.m., 
Sat. 6:50 a.m., 


12-1 


6 P.M. 

12 m. 


10:10 
5:10 


56 



Special sanitary provisions must be made where women and 

> E. L. 106, sec. 24. 
Usual factory and mill schedule. It is to be noted that the week working houre allowed 
is 56 in factories, 58 in stores. 
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children are employed. Clean and separate toilets are required, 
and seats must be supplied for women. The law also declares 
that such a place of employment must be kept clean, ^ must be 
kept free from gases or odors from drains^ and must be well venti- 
lated.' Laws requiring plans for ventilating buUdings, for carry- 
ing oflf dust generated by the processes of work, and for tenement- 
made clothing, apply to both sexes and all ages as do the other 
sanitary laws. In all other respects, women and children are 
protected by the general laws regulating conditions of employment. 
Questions of wages, of personal safety, and of compensation for 
injury concern women and children as well as men, and with 
justice. 

The Child Labor Law. 

The child labor law so-called falls easily into two main divi- 
sions: the general limitations of child labor according to age and 
education, and certain special regulations and laws bearing upon 
specific trades and occupations. The former compose the real 
child labor law and apply to all young workers, whatever their 
occupation. The provisions of the special regulations are pre- 
cautionary and affect a comparative few. 

The ideal of the National Child Labor Committee that the 
law should be inclusive of all children, and that the age limit 
should be 16, is not attained in Massachusetts. On the contrary, 
the law is burdened with many special clauses and exceptions, 
and only in the case of illiterates does it forbid employment before 
16. Yet the fight renewed each year in the legislature brings 
gradually nearer that simplicity and inclusiveness we should like 
to see. 

Instead of saying that children under 16 shall not work, the 
present Massachusetts law says: 

1. Children under 14 shall not work in factories, workshops or stores. * 

2. Children under 14 must not work during school hours or in the 

1 R. L. 104, see. 41; 106, sec. 47. 

2 R. L. lOB, sec. 47. 

» R. L. 106, aeo. 61; Acta of 1907, 603, sec 2. 

■ An exception to this law, allowing illiterate children (14 to 16), who are required by law to 
attend day school, to work on Saturdays in stores, has been interpreted by the Boston school 
authorities, and consequently by the truant officers, to include children under 14 in this per- 
mission. The district police, however, interpret it differently, and excl ide children under 14 
from stores, when they find them. 
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evening. 1 This age requirement is extended to 16, when the child is 
unable to read and write English. ^ The employment of the child under 
14 and of the illiterate under 16, is by this means limited to such work 
as household service and the street tiades outside of school hours. For 
the child over 14, and thus legally entitled to work, the regulations are 
similarly full of special clauses. 

3. Children between 14 and 16 must not work without procuring 
certificates of their age, education and physical ability. 

4. Children over 16 must not work without procuring certificates of 
their ability to read and write English. If imable to obtain these, they 
must attend evening school, and furnish proof of it to their employers. 

Among other special requirements, is one prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 on elevators; or under 18 if the speed 
is 100 feet per minute or more. Another forbids children under 
18 working in breweries or saloons, where intoxicants are bottled 
or are offered for sale. Children under 18 must not work in 
occupations declared by the State Board of Health to be injurious. 
Under 15 children may not dance, sing or perform as gymnasts on 
the stage (although they may take what are technically called walk- 
ing and talking parts at the age of 14) . The different regulations for 
the street trades might also be considered here, but it seems best 
to leave them for special treatment.' In speaking of the child 
labor law, the general provisions wiU usually be referred to. 
Although the special regulations take no small part in protecting 
the working child, they relate to exceptional cases. 

The Impobtance of the Child Labob Law, as Shown by the 

Numbers Concerned. 

How large a part does the chUd worker play in Massa- 
chusetts industries? Working children are famihar to us all. In 
the mills and factories, large numbers of small girls and boys 
may be seen doiug the more mechanical work, tending bobbins, 
and sometimes machines. Although the cry of "Ca-ash" is not 
now so frequent as it was a few years ago, boys and especially 
girls are still at work in the large stores. OflBce and errand boys 

> In textile factoriea, cotton and woolen mills, after 6 p.m. 

s The law states that the child shall be able to read and write English sufficient for entrance 
to the 4th grade. 

> See pp. 212-217, post. 
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are sometimes very young, and their work is not always light. 
It is on the streets, however, in what seem the places of utmost 
danger that we see the youngest of our youthful workers. News- 
boys and peddlers are often mere babies. Indeed boys of five 
or a Uttle more are not unfrequently standing on the crowded 
comers selling shoe-strings or papers. 

However, Massachusetts has always been considered a leading 
state in the protection of its working children. The conditions 
of the southern states, where we hear of five-year-old children 
working twelve hours a day, are not repeated here. Neither is 
it possible in Massachusetts for a parent to put a nine-year-old 
child to work by taking oath that he is fourteen. Yet this was 
the case until last year in Pennsylvania; it is stiU true of some 
states, a parent's aflEidavit of his child's age being legal proof of it. 
Massachusetts has a fairly strict requirement of proof of age, 
and a parent's word has no legal value, although this is not always 
true in practice. Nor does Miss "Whittelsey's idea that the 
increased restrictions on labor are driving manufactories from the 
state and injuring its industrial importance seem clearly proved. 
Investigation has frequently shown, with reference to child labor 
at least, that the waste of time and materials where numbers of 
small children are employed, would make up for a number of 
adults competent to do the same work. 

Before dealing with the general administration of the present 
law, it is of the greatest importance that we realize how many of 
these yoimg workers there are in the state and what are their com- 
parative ages. According to the district police, boys and girls 
between 14 and 16, the youngest children who may legally be 
employed, form 3 per cent of the total working population of the 
state. The Massachusetts state census of 1905 makes this pro- 
portion somewhat greater, although among the working women 
are included aU women who perform their own household service. 

Interesting though comparative percentages may be, however, 
it is necessary first that we know just how many child workers 
there are in absolute numbers: how many under 14, when work is 
seldom legal; how many between 14 and 16, when working children 
are closely supervised by the state; and how many over 16 not 
yet come to their full growth. With these details known, one 
may make an estimate of the importance of the subject; without 
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them we may continue in our present blissful ignorance. If 
chUd workers are comparatively few, the conspicuousness of their 
usual employment in stores, offices and mills may blind us to the 
relative insignificance of their number. If, on the contrary, the 
number is a large one, and a goodly proportion of our children 
become workers during immaturity, the seriousness of the problem 
cannot be overestimated. 

Moreover, we must also consider the adequate enforcement of 
the law. There are fifteen factory inspectors; there are fourteen 
inspectors under the state board of health. Each of these bodies 
must each year cover the state, investigating for violations of 
different sets of law affecting the working population. Mainly, 
however, the execution of the child labor laws is in the hands of 
the factory inspectors. While the group of inspectors may be 
fairly adequate to enforce the law when 15,000 children are con- 
cerned, can they be as efficient when dealing with 40,000? In 
this respect, it is of interest to compare the number of children 
reported by the factory inspectors with that gained from other 
sources. Where we find their report showing about 18,000 children 
between 14 and 16 at work in 1905, the state census figures give 
nearly 22,000; and from other sources it seems that the number 
could be not less than 30,000. Actual knowledge of the number 
of children with whom we are dealing thus becomes a matter of 
importance. 

We have as sources of information as to this number the national 
and state censuses, taken at five-year intervals, and the annual 
school census. We have also the yearly reports of the district 
pohce, which may be considered as official records of the number 
of children actually at work. There are, in addition, several 
estimates of more or less private nature, but based upon authori- 
tative statements. These are always suggestive, and sometimes 
illuminating. 

During the last decade, statements as to the number of working 
children have been pubUshed: 

A — Official. 

1. The United States decennial census for 1900. 

2. The Massachusetts state census for 1905. 

3. The school census, taken annually in September. 

4. The reports of the district police, annual in December. 
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B — UnoflScial. 

1. An estimate of the number of children 14 years old and out 

of school, made by the state board of education in 1904-5. 

2. An estimate of the children 14 to 16 out of school and at work, 

made by the Commission on Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, April, 1906. 

The United States census is now ten years old, and is of value 
mainly for comparison and the reports are for the larger cities 
only. 

The Massachusetts state census for 1905, not yet entirely 
pubhshed, is accessible, although some of its figures lead to serious 
doubt as to its absolute value even for that year. For instance, 
the state census gives 91 newsboys in the whole state, 81 who also 
go to school and 10 who do not. In the calendar year of 1905, 
there were issued to boys under 14 in the single city of Boston, 
2,513 hcenses to sell newspapers. An average of twice as many 
per month as there were newsboys in the whole state according 
to the census. 

According to the present law, the annual school census con- 
cerns itself with children from 5 to 15 (exclusive) years old. There 
was probably an historical reason for this arrangement; there 
is certainly no reason for it now. The school law requires the 
attendance of aU children from 7 to 14 (exclusive), and this number 
the school census gives. Since children may go to school at 5, 
there is no objection to beginning with five-year-old children; 
but there is certainly no logical ground for averaging together 
children from 5 to 7 with those between 14 and 15. This, how- 
ever, is the present state of affairs. The school census inquires 
the number of children between 7 and 14 (ages of compulsory 
school attendance); between 5 and 15 (the so-called school ages); 
those over 15 who are still in school; and the number of illiterates 
over 14. It is a matter of surprise that these divisions bear no 
relation to the child labor law, although a rearrangement could 
be easily made. If the school census ascertained the nimiber 
of children between 7 and 14; between 14 and 16; the illiterates 
between 14 and 16; and those between 16 and 18, its figures could 
play an active part in executing the child labor laws. They 
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would form a basis from which workers in behalf of the children 
could start. 

But aside from its method of arrangement into age periods, 
which results in no statistical information for our purpose, the 
school census is notoriously unrehable. In fact there is often no 
effort to make a careful enumeration, the census being a local 
matter, and as a consequence we find the following state of affairs. 
The school census for a certain year gives the number of children 
7 to 14 in the state as 374,312. Now the actual enrollment for 
that year in public schools was 324,368; and in private schools 
61,980^; making a total enrollment of 386,348 or 12,000 more than 
there were actually existent according to the census. Such is the 
trustworthiness of the school census. 

The reports of the district police are an easily accessible source 
of information. The number of children between 14 and 16 are 
reported from every establishment visited. According to Miss 
Caroline Manning's estimate,* however, only a fraction of the 
total number of places of employment are visited each year. 
Consequently only a part of the children of those ages can appear. 
On questions relating to employment of children imder 14 and 
over 16, these reports give absolutely no information. 

In 1904 the question of raising the compulsory school age to 
15 caused the need of an estimate of the number of children 
between 14 and 15 or at 14 years of age. The secretary of the 
state board of education made such a calculation based upon 
special reports from 322 of the 353 towns of the state and an 
estimate of the remainder. The figure obtained for the number 
of children between 14 and 15 who were not in school was 17,665. 
Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, who conducted the investigation for 
the Commission on Industrial and Technical Education in April, 
1906, made an estimate of the number of children between 14 
and 16 who might be benefited by industrial schools and who 
were either at work or idle. The return came from school super- 

^ This figure is taken fiom the returns to the state board of education by the towns. It does 
not appear in its report: and it does not include the children from several towns where totals 5 
to 15 only were given, although in this number is included Hyde Park with a total parochial 
school attendance of over 3,000. 

* Based on the number of establishments visited according to the district police report as com- 
pared with the number of establishments in the state census of 1905 and the 1905 Ked Book. 
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intendents representing 90 per cent of the population and includ- 
ing all cities and large towns, and based on both age and schooling 
certificates issued and pupils dropping from school, for the two 
years preceding. On this basis she placed the number of children 
at 14 and 15 years of age who were not at school as at least 25,000. 

Faulty though these sources of information appear, and con- 
tradictory though their results may be, it is still more disconcerting 
to find how few questions they will answer. What we want to 
know is: 1. How many children under 14 years of age are at 
work in the state, legally and illegally? 2. How many children 
between 14 and 16 are at work? 3. How many over 16 or be- 
tween 16 and 18? 4. How many are illiterate between 14 and 
16, and thus compelled to attend day school; and how many are 
over 16, and thus should be compelled to attend evening school?^ 

What answer do these sources give to our questions? 1. Ac- 
cording to the state census of 1905 there were 394 children imder 
14 at work. Of these, 123 were also in school; and consequently 
only 261 were working in violation of the law. In this total are 
included the 91 newsboys previously mentioned, which makes the 
whole total doubtful. We may surely take this figure, 394, as 
the minimum. Now let us approach the subject by comparing 
the school census for any year with the actual school enrollment 
for the same year. We ought thus to find traces of the children 
not in school including those at work and those physically unfit 
for school. Note the impossible conclusions from these records: 

Number of children 7 to 14 in the state (according to the 

school census), ........ 374,312 

Number of children 7 to 14 enrolled in public schools (according 

to school registers), ........ 324,368 

Number of children 7 to 14 enrolled in private schools ^ (accord- 
ing to reports to state board of education), . . . 61,980 



Total number of children 7 to 14 enrolled in schools, . 386,348 

Excess of children in school over total number in the state, 12,036 

1 Volume one of the Report on Condition 0/ Women and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States, issued by the CommiBsioner of Labor, Washington, which appears while this volume is 
in the press, may tluow some light on this subject. 

> Exclusive of those children in a number of towns where only totals 5 to 15 aie given. These 
include over 3,000 as totals, and doubtless 2,000 or more of these are between 7 and 14. 
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Some small allowance may be made for children in boarding 
schools who belong outside the state. Such children are few, 
most boarding school pupils being in preparatory schools, and 
more than 14 years old. Fully 10,000 more children seem to have 
been in the schools than the school census reported. How, then, 
about the children illegally at work, or incapacitated for school? 
There is certainly no trace of that 261 found by the state census, 
nor of the sick children. We thus find ourselves at a standstill. 
The figures from the state census are apparently discredited, 
while those from the school census present an absurdity. We have 
absolutely no means of telling how many such children there 
are between 7 and 14 who are not at school, the only figures being 
the inadequate 394 from the state census. 

Coming now to the number of working children between 14 
and 16, we find more data than on the other questions. The 
state census gives us figures for 1905, the report of the commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education for 1906, and the reports 
of the district police for every year. This is the result: 





1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


Report of district police (official). 

State cenaua, 

Report of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation Committee (estimate) at least, 


18,278 
21,995 


17,747 
25,000 


21,156 


15,420 


17,992 



Taken at times closely approximate, we may expect greater 
agreement in the figures. But another estimate made at nearly 
the same period makes us increasingly doubtful whether an average 
of these figures (less than 22,000) or even the largest of them 
(25,000) is at all adequate. We have already mentioned the 
estimate of the children 14 to 15 made by the state board of edu- 
cation in 1904-5. As this, however, includes only those 14 years 
old, it is necessary to add figures for the fifteen-year-old children 
in order to use the figiu-e for comparison. Following is the 
result: 
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Number of children out of school, 14 years old (report of state 

board of education), ^ ...... . 17,665 

Number of children at work, 15 years old (state census), 16,546 



Total number of children out of school, 14 to 16, . . . 34,211 

It is to be noted that no figures for fifteen-year-old children out of 
school and idle are included here, and that number would without 
doubt swell this total somewhat. 

Another attempt was made in 1908 to estimate the number of 
children 14 to 16 at work from the age and schooUng certificates 
granted throughout the state. Unfortunately returns were received 
from less than half the towns, although nearly all the cities and 
manufacturing towns are represented, and the returns show about 
80 per cent of the total population of the state. This estimate 
was reached in the following complicated manner. Requests 
were sent originally to all towns of the state, asking the number 
of age and schooling certificates issued during the years 1905-6 
and 1906-7 to children 14 and 15 years old respectively. The 
year 1907 was taken for results. To the total number of certifi- 
cates issued during 1907, was added the number issued to 14-year- 
old children in 1906, which were presumably still in effect.^ Where 
only the total number of certificates issued in a year were given, 
an estimate of those granted to 14-year-old children in 1906 was 
made by applying the ratio to the two ages for the whole state. 
Where the figures were not sent in, and where the character of 
local industries made it seem worth while, I made visits to the 
towns and actually cotmted the certificates issued. By these 
means, an estimate of 30,000 working certificates in eflEect Jan. 1, 
1908, was made. Since returns for about 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation were included, it is perhaps permissible to apply this per- 

1 The number of children at work, 14 years old, according to the state census is 5,440. 

' An abatement of the total number of certificates issued in 1006 to children 14 years old was 
necessary. This was to account for those some months over 14 when the certificates were L«isued, 
and who thus would have passed their 16th birthday before January, 1908. The actual number 
of certificates issued to such children in Boston was found and that proportion was applied to 
the total number for the state. Thus in 1907 in Boston 41.5 per cent of the fouiteen-year-old 
children receiving certificates passed their 16th birthday before Jan. 1, 1000. It seems Justifiable 
to apply this proportion to the number of certificates granted to fourteen-yeai>old children 
throughout the state. 
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centage to the resulting estimate. This gives a grand total of 
37,500 children holding age and schoohng certificates. In addi- 
tion to this number are those entitled to work at certain employ- 
ments without working papers. According to the state census 
of 1905, there were 2,826 children under 16 employed in profes- 
sional, domestic, personal service, in agriculture and fishing. 
None of these would require certificates, and this number should 
be added to the figures for the issue of working papers. We have 
a total not under 40,000. 

It is worth noting that this figure represents two fifths of the 
whole number of children of those ages in the state according to 
the 1905 census. No account of those working in violation of 
the law, of those who have obtained no certificate, or of the illit- 
erates 14 to 16 has been included in this estimate. 

If the number is certainly between 35,000 and 40,000, what shall 
we say about the less than 20,000 reported each year by the 
district police, the body whose duty it is to see that children are 
protected? Indeed, what can we say about the possible efficiency 
of regulations, appropriations or officials appointed to see that 
less than 20,000 children are protected when there are nearly 
double that number working in the state? 

Difficult and discouraging though computation has been in the 
two cases already discussed; there are here a few authoritative 
statements to start from. Even those are lacking in the case of 
minors over 16. Until 1909, illiterates 16 to 21 were counted as 
children by the school authorities in Massachusetts, but both 
the state and the United States census rank those over 18 as 
adults. In 1909, Massachusetts school authorities changed the 
evening school law to apply only to those under 18. In future, 
therefore, it may be possible to obtain comparable figures from 
the two sources. That is not now the case. 

In spite of a formidable number of censuses and reports, the 
following figures are apparently all we can obtain about the 
number of child- workers in Massachusetts: 

Number under H. at work (illegally or not) : 

No information except the already proved inadequate figures (394) of 
the state census of 1905. 
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Number between H and 16 aX work or out of school: 

Official reports varying from 17,992 to 21,995. 

Estimates varying from 25,000 to 37,500. 
Number between 16 and 18, at work: 

Not even a possible estimate. 

The number of illiterates yet remains. The school census for 
September, 1905, gives 6,891 between 14 and 21. For those under 
16, required to attend day school, no figures are available. Indeed, 
in this instance, the school laws and the child labor laws do not 
work together as is generally true. The school law requires that 
children under 16 who are imable to pass the test of literacy should 
attend day school,^ while the labor law prohibits the employment 
of such illiterates only in factories, workshops and mercantile 
estabhshments.^ Thus illiterate children over 14 and under 16 
may be compelled to attend school if discovered by the truant 
officers, but the child labor law does not prohibit their working 
during school hours, except in the three employments mentioned 
above. As a matter of fact, the investigation of immigrant women 
and children by the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
revealed one third of illiterate children under 16 either at work 
or at home.' The lack of co-ordination between these two laws 
is one of the matters to which early attention should be drawn. 

In much the same way, the laws regulating employment of 
illiterate minors over 16 and under 18 apply only to factories, 
workshops and stores. Since, however, the hold of the govern- 
ment on such minors is necessarily more lax than in the case of 
children under 16; and since the protective power of the govern- 
ment is less needed, we may leave the matter with the simple 
observation of the fact, especially as by far the greatest number 
of minors over 16, as of those under that age, are at work in the 
three specified employments. 

The question which properly arises is. What proportion of 
minors over 16 attend evening school? No answer is possible 
from statistical material. Fifty-nine cities and towns in the 
state maintain 273 evening schools, in which 49,721 pupils were 

' Acta and Resolves, 1905, 320, sec. 1. 

■ That is, in the employments where age and schooling certificates are necessary. 

' See p. 208 of this section. 
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enrolled during the year 1906-7, but of which the average attend- 
ance was 26,094.^ According to the report of the previous year, 
34 of these towns maintained 90 evening schools of an advanced 
grade, — drawing, high, or commercial schools. This number 
must doubtless be taken from the total, leaving but 183 evening 
schools in the state where illiterate minors can be taught to read 
and write English. If we could place much trust in the school 
census record of 7,918 illiterates in the state,^ it would still seem 
that they might be cared for in the 183 schools for the purpose. 
But our distrust of school census statistics is in no place so great 
as in the instance of illiterate minors. Information is usually 
obtained from the homes of the minors and frequently during 
their absence at work. The reliability of those at home, whether 
parents, relatives, or landladies, is certainly small. The relations 
of iUiterate minors and the evening schools is a matter of consider- 
able interest which needs further investigation before conclusions 
can be drawn. 

In Boston evening schools during the school year 1906-7, there 
were enrolled in elementary schools 7,961 pupils of all ages of 
foreign birth from non-English-speaking countries. It is impos- 
sible to tell how many of these were attending as illiterate minors 
under compulsion. The number of the latter is to all appearances 
large; for when a test was made in a single week of one year, 
thirty-one cases of non-attendance in violation of the law were 
reported to the supervisor in Boston. If that could be taken as 
an average number per week, the total number of violations for 
the twenty-one weeks of the evening school year would be over 
600, in Boston alone. It is also true that the whole number en- 
rolled in the evening schools is very incomplete. According to 
Mr. Lamprey's report in July, 1907,' many evening school pupils 
who have lost their employment for non-attendance, fail to register 
again when new work is obtained, and so avoid the necessity of 
complying with the school requirements. 

In the investigation of immigrant women, evidence was obtained 
that the schooling requirements both for those under 16 who 

A Annual Report of state board of education* 1908. p. 75. 
' Annual Report of state board of education, 1908, p. 74. 
' Report of the superintendent of schools, Boston, 1907, p. 49. 
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should be at day school, and for those between 16 and 21 who 
should be at evening school, were largely not comphed with. 
Although the number of cases actually considered was small, it 
included women from all the principal immigrant races, English, 
Irish, Scotch, Italians, Russian Hebrews, Scandinavians, etc., so 
that it seems possible to regard the results as more or less appUcable 
to this very large class among illiterates. The following is a 
brief digest of the figures with special reference to the violation of 
the hteracy laws: 





11 TO 16 Ybabs. 


16 TO 21 YZABS. 


Total. 




No. of 
Cases. 


Viola- 
tions. 


Per 
Cent 
Viola- 
tions. 


No. of 
Cases. 


Viola- 
tions. 


Per 
Cent 
Viola- 
tions. 


No. of 
Cases. 


Viola- 
tions. 


Per 
Cent 
Viola- 
tions. 


English-speaking, 
Non-English-speaking, 


14 
34 



13 



38.24 


101 

75 


2 
26 


1.98 
33.33 


115 
109 


2 
38 


1.74 
34.86 


Totals, 


48 


13 


27.08 


176 


27 


IS. 34 


224 


40 


17.86 





Although it might not be just to apply these percentages to the 
whole number of immigrants, yet there can be no question that 
the proportion of ilhterates not in school, even after a period of 
residence, is considerable. 

If it is possible that previous estimates of the number of working 
children 14 to 16 give little less than half the actuality, it reveals 
a cause for serious uneasiness. Methods of dealing with 20,000 
children are sometimes inapphcable to 35,000 or 40,000. Certainly 
appropriations for 20,000 cannot be stretched to cover twice 
that number adequately. If the district poHce find but 20,000 
children employed in the establishments visited each year, it is 
worth our while to investigate into the whereabouts of the missutg 
half. Many of the boys have perhaps become street-workers, 
when, being independent merchants, they are troubled but little 
by inspectors. Others are at work in places un visited by the 
district poHce or are idle and about the streets. Which of these 
classes will include the larger part of the missing half, it is impos- 
sible to say without further investigation. 

If our statement of the numbers of children employed or idle 
is vague, is not that too a matter for study and improvement? 
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Massachusetts takes several enumerations of her people each year. 
The school census and the census of voters are perhaps the most 
prominent. Is it not possible to combine the operations, so that 
one fairly adequate enumeration can be made? Above all, it 
seems possible to make some division of ages other than at present 
in use in the school census, and so to make possible some com- 
parisons of vital importance to the children. 

A large part of the children 14 to 16 are at work, but without 
additional statistics we cannot assume how much. Any question 
concerning the working child must wait for real consideration until 
we know how many such children there are. No adequate in- 
spection is possible if there are twice as many cases as the pre- 
sumption called for in appropriation. No real facing the facts 
and coping with them can be made until we know whether we deal 
with one fifth the children in the state or two fifths of them. 

It is perhaps not a matter of great importance to ascertain the 
number of children affected by the special regulations because 
it is so small. Moreover, no one of our sources of information 
throws any light whatever on the subject. The only information 
we can gain is from reports of violations, and upon those we must 
depend. One or two employers, when questioned, say that they 
have no use for children on elevators. Boys under 16 or 18 as the 
case may be, are too irresponsible to be entrusted with the operation 
of such dangerous machinery. The number cannot be large, 
although fifteen boys under 16 were reported to the state census 
of 1905 as working on elevators. With regard to children in 
breweries and saloons, the commissioner of police in Boston says 
that the Ucensing board would take cognizance of any violations 
of the law, but such cases are rare. With the number of dangerous 
trades determined upon by the state board of health since the 
law of 1910, the employment of children in those places may 
be of considerable importance, but they can easily be detected. 
With the exception of children on elevators, whose detection would 
be difficult, we may feel sure that the number affected by any of 
the special regulations is a small one. 

The questions now to be solved are: (1) Who is responsible for 
the present unsatisfactory state of affairs? and (2) What is the 
most feasible method of improving it? 

The Massachusetts law apparently lays the responsibility upon 
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the schools. The school authorities have power to execute the 
compulsory school laws; they must compile an annual census of 
all children of school age; they only are entitled to issue certificates 
of age and schooling which are ■prima facie evidence of age. But 
the recently issued "School Reports and School Efficiency" by 
Sneddon and Allen contains absolutely no disfcussion of the part 
the school authorities play in the execution of the chUd labor 
law. A short section is devoted to school census,^ in which the 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, census is noted among the best. The 
truancy question, and those of evening school and compulsory 
school attendance are discussed; but wholly from the educational 
standpoint. None of the school reports from Massachusetts 
I have examined, pay the slightest attention to the issue of certifi- 
cates. All of these matters have distinct relations to the subject 
of child labor, and shoidd be shown from that point of view 
as well. Moreover, Massachusetts is not the only state which 
places the duty of issuing working certificates in the hands of 
the school authorities. It is also the fact that the health authorities 
in New York have this duty. Nevertheless the elaborate criticisms 
of school reports on pages 118 to 127 of the book cited, might and 
should contain some notice of the relations of the schools to child 
labor, and the omission of all record of it in the reports. 

If it is a fact that we expect too much of the school authorities 
in Massachusetts when we place the responsibiUty of seeing that 
the education laws are obeyed, and of issuing certificates to work- 
ing children when the laws have been complied with, a change 
should be made at once. Yet all the proofs of compliance are, or 
should be, in the hands of the schools. With an adequate school 
census, managed by the state board of education, and uniform 
throughout the state, it would be possible to know how many 
children were not in school, who and where they are.* With a 
requirement from the state board that every town report the num- 
ber of working certificates issued, we could find the exact number 
of children who go to work each year.' Inadequacy in these 

> Pp. 45-57. 

* The diTision into the age periods previously mentioned would apparently make little addi- 
tional work for enumerators or tabulators, and would give desired information at a glance: 
Children 5 to 7; 7 to 14; 14 to 16 and illiterates 14 to 16 and 16 to 18. 

' No certificates being issued without a promise of employment. 
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respects is certainly a charge which should justly be made against 
the Massachusetts school authorities under the present Massa- 
chusetts law. 

WoKKiNG Certificate Systems in Massachusetts. 
"No child labor law is enforceable unless it provides for working papers, 

and a reliable proof of age." 

Consumers League Bulletm. 

The original purpose of the age and schooling certificate in 
Massachusetts was to testify that the holder had attended school 
the number of weeks prescribed by law during the preceding year. 
This was at a time when the law read that " No child under 10 shall 
be employed more than 11 hours per day, nor unless he shall have 
attended school not less than 20 weeks in the previous year." 
It is from this period that the Massachusetts certificate has 
derived the name of age and schooHng certificate. Its function 
meanwhile has changed. At the present time, the age and school- 
ing certificate of Massachusetts is identical in purpose with the 
working paper of New York and other states. It must give 
assurance that the child has attained a minimum education. 
New York has also added that he must have reached a certain 
physical development and be in good health. Massachusetts 
has at last added the latter requirement, a biU for that purpose 
having passed in the legislature of 1910, eflfective on August 1, 
1910. 

As each state has made its own child labor laws, so has it evolved 
a certificate system, influenced strongly, however, by the experience 
of others. The last change in the Massachusetts certificate law 
was made in 1905, and since then there have been two forms, — 
for children between 14 and 16, and for those between 16 and 
21 years of age. These may be tabulated as follows: 



Proof of Age required. 



Education required. 



Age and schooling certificate 
, for children over 14 and 
under 16. 



Literacy certificate for minors 
over 16 and under 18. 



(1) Birth certificate. 

^) Baptismal certificate. 

Other evidence on oath if (1) and (2) 

are unavailable in opinion of the 

grantor of certificate. 

None. 



Head and write English 
for admission to 4th 
gisde. 



Same. 
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It will be observed that certificates are granted only to literate 
children.^ Illiterate minors must attend school, — day school, 
if under 16; evening school, if over that age. 

The exact form of each certificate is prescribed by law and the 
conditions of issue are pretty clearly defined. The age and 
schooling certificates seem weU safeguarded as to specifications. 
The prescribed form is as follows: 

Age and Schooung Cebtificate. 
Revised Laws, Chap. 106, Sect. 3S. 



This Certifies, That I am the of and that 

was born at in the county of and State of 

on the and is now old. Signature, 

Date, 190 . 

Town of City of 

Then personally appeared before me the above-named and made 

oath that the foregoing certificate by signed is true to the best 

of knowledge and beUef . 

I hereby approve the foregoing certificate of height 

complexion, hair, , having no sufficient reason to 

doubt that is of the age herein certified. I hereby certify 

that can cannot write legibly simple sentences in the English 

language. 



I Hereby Certify, That 
is regularly at- 
tending the public 

evening school. This cer- 
tificate shall continue in 
force only so long as the 
regular attendance of said 
minor at the evening school 
is endorsed weekly by a 
teacher thereof. 

Signature 

Date, 190 . Official authority 

Town of City of 

1 Througliout this paper, the word literate will liave tlie meaning of the present law, — able 
to read and write English sufficient for admission to the 4th grade. Illiterate will signify inability 
to pass such a test. 



This Certificate belongs to , 

and is to be surrendered to 

whenever leaves the service 

of the corporation or employer holding the 
same; but if not claimed by said minor 
within thirty days from such time it shall 
be returned to the Superintendent of 
Schools, or, where there is no superintend- 
ent of schools, to the school committee. 
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In order to obtain such a certificate, the child must first present 
an "employment ticket" filled out by a prospective employer. 
This states the child's name, the color of his eyes and hair, his 
height, specifies the business of the firm, and is signed b^r the 
firm. Having obtained his employment ticket, duly filled out, 
the child presents himself with one of his parents at the office of 
the school authorities. There the parent must produce evidence 
of the child's age, his certificate of birth or baptism, or whatever 
other evidence is allowed by the person in authority. The child 
then proves his literacy by presenting a certificate from his school 
or by passing the test set for him in the office. The child must 
also present a certificate from a school physician stating that he is 
physically able to perform the work which he intends to do. Then 
the parent swears to the truth of his statement, and the certifi- 
cate is issued. 

It may be worth our while to notice a few of the loopholes 
which have been found in this procedure. First, with regard to 
the employment ticket. One of the grammar masters in Boston 
informs me that many boys who do not wish to continue at school 
obtain signatures to such tickets from friends, and on presenting 
them at the school, obtain a school record of literacy. Normally 
this should be presented with the employment ticket at the school 
committee office, in order to procure an age and schooling cer- 
tificate. The boy, however, does not do this, but, because his 
name was crossed off the school lists when his school paper was 
granted, he is able to escape school until the truant officer finds that 
no certificate has been issued from the central office. Then, accord- 
ing to this master above quoted, the boy may be found and brought 
back into school, or he may not. By another trick, a boy has 
been known to obtain a bona fide employment ticket and a school 
record, the latter of which he has given to his employer. He thus 
avoids the bother of obtaining an age and schooHng certificate 
and of proving his age. If not versed in the law, his employer 
thinks he has complied with it, while actually liable to a large 
fine for employing a minor without a certificate. 

The problem of proof of age will be dealt with later; but in 
the matter of his proof of literacy, considerable leeway is now 
allowed the child. The usual method of such proof is to require 
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a school record signed by both teacher and principal of the school 
last attended by him, and certifying the grade in which he last 
studied. Certificates have been granted in some cases on school 
records two or three years old, and that where the child was but 
foiu1;een when he applied for it. The problem of the child's 
occupation between the termination of his attendance at the 
school issuing the record and his application for a working cer- 
tificate has not been sufficiently considered in Massachusetts. 
New York requires a certificate that the child has attended school 
for one fuU year just previous to his application for working 
papers; Massachusetts has quite neglected this precaution. As 
a consequence, I found twenty-one cases in Boston where, during 
1907, certificates were issued to children on the basis of school 
records from two months to six years old. 

Legal restrictions on the issue of certificates of literacy to 
children 16 to 18 are much less severe. The form is very simple, 
merely an attestation that the minor in question is literate. No 
proof of age further than the word of the minor is required. A 
test as to his education is usually made by asking him to write 
his name and address, and assigning him a few sentences in a 
Third Reader to read. 

If a minor over 16 is refused a hteracy certificate he is told 
that he must attend evening school, but one is sometimes inclined 
to wonder why lists of those to whom certificates have been 
refused are not kept in every office. Such a list would help to 
check up evening school attendance and compliance with the 
law. Something of the kind has volimtarily been done in several 
of our Massachusetts cities, by the issue of certificates of illiteracy 
(to coin a name for them). Maiden, Waltham, Chicopee, Taunton 
have all adopted this plan. The principal argument for it is one 
of uniformity. If every working person under 18 is required to 
present some sort of employment certificate; advocates of this 
plan think the enforcement of hteracy requirements would be 
much more effective. Such certificates require no additional 
form, as the words "can, caimot read and write English" may 
make one blank sufficient for both. Mr. Gray, superintendent 
in Chicopee, and Mr. Parkinson in Waltham consider that the 
system has advantages for both employer and employee. As the 
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employer expects to obtain a certificate from every minor, so the 
minor knows that he cannot go to work without one. Thus 
every minor must apply to the school authorities, and the chance 
of an illiterate escaping attendance at evening school is very 
much lessened. 

Our present law attempts to secure lists of illiterates in another, 
and as it seems to me, far less effective way. It requires that 
employers of illiterate minors should send a hst of them to the 
school authorities at the opening of evening schools; but the 
law is apparently almost never enforced. In Boston, during 
1907, but three such Usts were retiu-ned, comprising only a few 
names. This seems to be the usual practice in other cities and 
towns. Southbridge is an exception. There, the superintendent 
tells me, the lists are rehable. He knows the foreman of the 
nulls who should send in hsts, and if one fails to do so requests 
it personally. But in a larger place, such a course would be im- 
possible. Even lists of business estabUshments are not kept in 
Massachusetts. A law of 1907 requires the registration of all 
places of business not conducted under the name of the owner, 
but that is all. In the absence of such information, it is impossible 
to be sure that the names of illiterate employees are sent to the 
schools. Indeed, the instance of Southbridge, which sends 
blanks every September to all foremen, is, so far as I know, unique. 

One of the questions which seemingly should be answered by 
the school authorities on the basis of the certificates granted, is 
the number of children at work in that particular town or city. 
But this is true in surprisingly few instances. The law requires 
the preservation of duplicates of age and schooUng certificates, 
so it is usually possible to find the number granted in a specified 
time by a mere matter of counting. Yet no record is made of 
the number in any school reports I have seen, and the only method 
of obtaining it has been by personal letters to each town, and, 
where a letter has received no attention, by a visit. No law 
requires duplicates of literacy certificates, and in most cases even 
the number is absolutely without record. This condition is well 
shown by the fact that only 31 of the 354 cities and towns of the 
state even made an estimate of the number of literacy certificates 
issued, although returns from 150 on age and schooling certificates 
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have been received. The proportion of age and schooling to lit- 
eracy certificates granted in the individual towns is another matter 
of interest, and some figures on the subject may be pertinent. 



CrrT OK Town (1907). 


Age and 
Schooling 
Cer- 
tificate. 


Literacy 

Cer- 
tificate. 


CiTT OB Town (1907). 


Age and 
Scnooling 

Cer- 
tificate. 


Literacy 

Cer- 
tificate. 


Boston, 


4,771 


8,748 


Natick, 


14 


5S 


Brockton, 


390 


500" 


No. Adams, 




378 


5 


Chicopee, 


758 


809 


Northbridge, 




79 


6 


Adams, 


170 


39 


Pelham, 




70 


S 


Fall River, . 


1,741 


212 


Quincy, 






270 


427 


Pitchburg, 


473 


76 


Revere, 






74 


84 


Lawrence, 


1,261 


2,779 


Somerville, 






386 


400' 


Leominster, 


201 


50' 


Southbridge 






79 


25' 


Lowell, 


1,570 


1,000' 


Springfield, 






692 


918 


Maiden, 


300 


310 


Waltham, 






160 


307 


Marlboro, 


ISO 


100' 


Winchester, 






21 


16 


Medfori, 


65 


100 


Wobum, 






70 


101 


Melrose, 


44 


27 


Worcester, 






1,325 


612 










15,532 


15,717 



That is, in a list of twenty-six towns and cities in Massachusetts, 
including seventeen of the most populous, approximately the 
same number of children went to work at 14 and 15 years of age 
(an average of 7,700 for each age) as between 16 and 21 (an average 
of 3,200 for each age), a condition of affairs impossible on its 
very face. 

These certificates, as above stated, are issued by the school 
authorities, or by a person authorized by them in writing. As 
the highest school authority in each town is the local school 
committee, we shall not expect to find great uniformity in issuing 
certificates, and it is just as well that we have no such expecta- 
tions. The superintendents are usually delegated by the com- 
mittee to take charge of the certificate system; and as they work 
in connection with the state board of education, some uniformity 

' Estimate. 
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may thus arise. But here again, expectations will be disappointed. 
The state board issues a pamphlet of the laws relating to school 
matters, and this includes the child labor laws, but that is the 
extent of its unifying force. Everything else with regard to the 
method of issuing certificates is left to the discretion of the super- 
intendent, and as a result, the methods are about as various as 
the number of towns in the state, and certainly as the number 
.of superintendents. 

Since it is not possible for the superintendents to issue all 
certificates personally, the duty is delegated to various officials 
in the different towns. These persons may be scheduled as follows : 



Persons who issub Cbbtificates. 


Kind of City or Town. 


Instances. 


Member of school committee, . 


Country town (chiefly agricultural), 


Acton. 
Boxboro. 




Small town 


Ware. 


^Superintendent of schools only, 


Small town, . . . . 


Southbridge. 
.Adams. 
Pittsfield. 
Everett.' 


Superintendent of schools and truant 


Large town or small city. 


Haverhill.! 


officer. 




Newburyirort. ' 
Salem. 


Truant officer only 


- 


Maiden. 
Medford. 


.Superintendent of schools and clerk. 


City or large town. 


Taunton. 


.(Class a) 




Waltham. 
Northampton. 
Fall River. 


Clerk (Class a) only and truant officer, 


Large city 


Newton. 
Salem. 
Somerville, 
Cambridge. 


Clerk {Class b) only 


Large city 


Boston. 



1 During vacation. 
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Members of the school committee have retained the duty of 
issuing certificates in few of the Massachusetts towns, except 
where there is a district superintendent. In such instances, we 
have usually to do with an agricultural community, where few 
or no certificates are required. If, as in the case of Ware, it is 
a manufacturing town, we must look into the effectiveness of the 
system. Members of the school committee are not paid salaries, 
and the proper issuing of certificates for even three or four hun- 
dred children takes an enormous amount of time. We can hardly 
expect the satisfactory execution of this duty. But, on the other 
hand, members of the school committee are likely to be selected 
from the classes who are most interested in such matters. Yet, 
if there is a political interest in school matters, and apparently 
this is often so, disinterested care is not given; and we can feel 
no assurance that certificates are granted carefully by members 
of school committees. 

'Towns where certificates are issued by superintendents are, 
however, much more numerous; in fact, are most numerous of all. 
Towns of all sizes, and even some of the smaller cities, are included, 
although in the latter, it is true, the superintendent grants only 
a part of the whole number. Like the members of the school 
committee, there is some variation in the carefulness of superin- 
tendents. Usually the superintendent is interested in the children 
of his district, whether they are in school or at work. Usually, 
also, he knows the terms of the law. But this last is not always 
true. In several instances, I have found superintendents en- 
forcing provisions of laws which had been radically changed some 
years ago. But usually, and most important of all, the superin- 
tendent is a man who deals with each case on its own merits; he 
does not form a few hard and fast rules and adhere to them 
rigidly, as does the irresponsible clerk. Elasticity of method 
is most necessary in dealing with such a question, and is one of the 
great advantages in the issue of certificates by the superintendents 
in person. We cannot expect the superintendent to take com- 
plete charge of the issue of certificates except in small towns. 
In the larger towns, he often grants a part of them, the rest falling 
upon the truant officer or a clerk; while in the large cities, all 
certificates are issued by one or other of his subordinates. 
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On the whole, the number of places delegating the issue of 
certificates to truant officers is small. Maiden alone, to my 
knowledge, assigns the issue of all certificates to the truant officer. 
In Everett, the truant officer, at his own house, issues a part of 
the certificates in the evenings during the school year, as well as 
all those granted during the long vacation. Salem allows the 
truant officer to issue certificates whenever he is in the office. 
In very many towns, the truant officer issues certificates in the 
summer, when, for a few hours a week at his convenience, the 
office of the school department is open. Haverhill, Newbury- 
port and Pittsfield are among the cities of this class. 

Again we find wide variation in efficiency. Some truant officers 
seem as careful in issuing certificates as any of the superintend- 
ents, but this is not always the case. One of them has been 
unaware, until the present year, of the requirement that a dupli- 
cate of every age and schooling certificate be kept, a law which 
has been in force since before the last revision of the laws in 1902. 
Many other instances I have found of ignorance or misconception 
of the law. It simmers down to a question of what sort of men 
are the truant officers, and that again becomes a question of the 
pay offered for work which is by no means easy. In the manu- 
facturing city of Haverhill where there are a large number of 
working children, and where the school population is nearly 8,000, 
a salary of $600 is paid. Adams, with a school population of 
2,500, pays $200 per year. Webster, with over 2,000, pays but 
$50."^ These instances are all mill or factory towns, where the 
number of working children is proportionately very large, and 
where truancy and illegal working are apt to be closely related. 
Such salaries are paid either for inferior men, or for part-time 
only, and, in the case of Webster, we should expect but a very 
small part. As a matter of fact, the truant officer in Adams is 
also deputy sheriff; in Webster, he is also town assessor. In 
these specific instances, except in Haverhill, the truant officer 
does not issue certificates, but salaries where they include that 
duty are not, as a rule, larger, except in Pittsfield.'' We should 

' Statements of salaries were obtained in all these instances from the truant ofScers. The 
school population here is reckoned on the population 5 to 15 years old. 

■ The salary there is $1,000, but it includes payment for the school census. 
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hardly then expect that truant officers, paid at such rates as I 
have cited, would be careful and efficient in the execution of a 
duty which requires so much intelligence and interest as does 
that of issuing certificates. 

Superintendents' clerks, or the clerks of school committees, 
grant most of the papers in the large places, where the amount of 
child labor is greatest, and where it is most difficult to detect 
violations of the law. I have found the usual variation in effi- 
ciency among them, also. Some clerks I have found intelligent 
and interested in the children, others are interested only in getting 
through their work as quickly and easily as possible. In by far 
the largest number of towns where certificates are granted by 
clerks, the amount of work in the office has prohibited much 
time spent on certificates. It becomes a mere matter of routine; 
the proof of age easiest of access is invariably accepted, and no 
questions except in cases of glaring discrepancies are asked. The 
worst instances of such lack of care I have found where the clerk 
was a very young person of not more than 17 or 18 years, who 
had absolutely no understanding of the purpose of the regula- 
tions, or where a clerk of no more than common school education 
was unable to do anything but obey set rules in a mechanical 
fashion. 

The failings and faults in the certificate issue are clearly due 
to a lack of interest and appreciation of the importance of this 
work on the part of the school authorities, both local and central. 
It is of course true that the school boards take a first interest in 
the purely educational part of their work, but the neglect and dis- 
regard of the child who goes to work is certainly not for the best 
interest of children generally. If the truant officers were officially 
instructed to carry out provisions of the child labor law as well as 
those of the school law, there might perhaps be more general 
interest in the issue of certificates. That method has, however, 
been tried, but not with good results. The truant officers, like 
other school officials, are too much concerned with the purely 
school laws to pay strict enough attention to the working children. 
The system of removing the charge of certificates entirely from 
school authorities and placing it in the hands of health boards 
has been tried in New York. The advantages of this method 
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do not seem great. All the necessary questions about the child 
when going to work are answered from the school records, and it 
is to be supposed that we shall find more interest in children 
with the school boards than in local boards of health. Moreover, 
such a procedure would not improve the greatest weakness of 
the present system — its lack of uniformity. The boards of 
health like the local school boards are purely local; nay, even 
more so, for the state board of education holds a much closer 
connection with the local schools than does the state board of 
health. If the state board of education were to take a real interest 
in the question of adequate and eflBcient issue of certificates, com- 
mending the law in all its phases to the attention of the district and 
city superintendents each year, making definite regulations where 
the law is deficient, furnishing a general form for age and schoohng 
certificates and for those of hteracy or illiteracy, requiring an 
annual report of the number of both kinds issued, there can be 
no doubt at all that matters would be vastly improved. 

At this place it might be well to show some of the more ap- 
proved methods of taking and keeping records of duplicate certifi- 
cates used through the state. In one of the large manufacturing 
cities, the following system was used both for the age and schoohng 
and for the literacy (and illiteracy) certificates; certificates, 
exactly alike were printed page by page with a row of perforations 
between. When both were made out and signed, the outer one 
was torn off, leaving the inner one as a permanent record in the 
office. These pages were bound into long books, not unlike 
large check books. When all the certificates in a book were issued, 
that part of the cover projecting over the certificates issued was 
cut off, leaving the duplicates firmly bound and easily accessible 
for reference. Another method with certain additional advan- 
tages for accessibility was that used in Waltham, where card 
catalogues were made of the duplicate certificates. Since the 
form was similar to the original, the employers could easily make 
a similar catalogue which could be kept up to date and always 
accessible. In both of these instances, two forms were used, an 
age and schooling certificate, and another which served equally 
well for a certificate of Hteracy or illiteracy for those over 16. 
By keeping these in three separate files, subdividing those for 
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iUiterates over and under sixteen, the attendance officers could 
easily keep track of all illiterate minors who should be in 
evening school. Moreover, since every minor under 18 was 
obliged to produce some sort of certificate, the employers could 
know more readily just how many notices of evening school 
attendance should be expected each week. A further improve- 
ment of the present form of certificate would include a genuine 
signature of the child to whom it is issued.^ This would form a 
ready identification of the original holder of the certificate at 
any time, and would make impossible their transfer which cer- 
tainly sometimes occurs. A similar identification used in the 
newsboys' licenses in Boston has been very successful. 

Proof of Age. 

The working certificate is prima facie evidence that the law 
has been complied with; that the child is of the legal age for 
working, that he has obtained the required amount of education 
and that his health is adequate for work to be entered. The 
factory inspectors may not go behind the working certificate, 
nor may an employer be held liable for hiring under-age children, 
if the latter have the necessary papers. Under these conditions, 
it becomes essential that the age and schooling certificate be issued 
with the utmost care, that both education and age be absolutely 
proved. 

The educational requirements in Massachusetts are very 
simple. A few years ago, the law demanded only that a working 
child should be able to read and write. Variations of interpreta- 
tion were the usual thing. One person called a child literate if 
he could with difficulty write his own name; another demanded 
the reading of rather difficult prose; a third issued a certificate 
to a child of foreign birth who could read only his native tongue. 
To get rid of this variation of administration, the present law 
was enacted, requiring that every child holding a certificate must 
be able to read and write EngUsh sufficient for admission to the 
fourth year of the pubUc schools. 

Evidence that a child has obtained this minimum of education 
is not difficult to secure. A school record from the school last 

• This system has now been adopted in Boston. 
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attended is issued to every child who wishes to go to work. This 
states the grade in school which he has reached, and his age and 
birthplace according to the entry in the school register. The 
record's evidence as to a child's educational attainments is usually 
incontestable. The only cases where there may be doubt are 
those in which the child was in the second, third or fourth grade. 
In such instances a simple test at the school office, by assigning 
him a passage in a Third Reader and a few of the simplest sen- 
tences for dictation, readily shows his fitness for the certificate. 

In the matter of proof of age, such an easy test is not possible. 
Yet we know that a law is orJy as strong as its weakest Unk. 
If the child's age is not definitely proved, if absolute proof is not 
always required, the few cases where a child slightly under four- 
teen will sUp into the working world, will soon be enlarged to 
include more and more numerous cases. But the problem of 
securing absolute proof is by no means a simple one. Our Mas- 
sachusetts law says, that proof of age shall consist of birth or 
baptismal records; or, where such evidence cannot be obtained 
in the opinion of the issuing officer, other evidence on oath may 
be accepted. The issuing officer is thus made judge of whether 
or not records of birth or baptism may be obtained, and in case 
he decides that they cannot, of what proof he wiU accept, but no 
instructions or information are furnished him to show the relative 
values of the various kinds of evidence. 

Birth certificates, being official, are usually to be depended 
upon. From some parts of this country adequate information of 
birth can be procured, from others birth-registration is only 
spasmodic. From England, France and Germany birth records 
can usually be obtained, and often from other countries of Western 
Europe. Canada seems to be especially lax in this respect, at 
least no law requiring registration of births existed in Nova 
Scotia until 1908. From Russia, birth certificates will sometimes 
come, especially from the larger places; the same is true of Greece. 
Turkey offers us few chances of official evidence of age, although 
there are some religious records. Yet New York has obtained 
birth certificates as proof of age in the case of 70 per cent of the 
applicants for working papers. The matter cannot be as dis- 
couraging as we are often brought to think; and I wish to call 
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the attention of those interested in the matter to this percentage. 
Massachusetts falls far short of it. 

Our Massachusetts law places the evidence of a baptismal 
record on an equality with birth records. But baptismal records 
vary largely. While in Roman CathoKc coimtries they have al- 
most the official sanction of a birth record, in others they may 
have little or no real verity. Even in Protestant countries, 
Roman Catholic baptismal certificates can usually be obtained; 
and they are good evidence of age. The Protestant certificates, 
on the other hand, may or may not be good. Where a child is 
baptized at ten or twelve years, or just before the application 
for an age and schooling certificate, we naturally feel some doubt 
as to its value as proof. Recently I saw a baptismal record 
issued by an Armenian priest in Boston to a child of that na- 
tionality. He said that he had baptized the child in Armenia 
fourteen years ago. He must have had a marvelous memory; 
and we can hardly accept such evidence as absolute. We may 
ask ourselves how much dependence we can lay on records which 
win include such instances. Yet baptismal records are a legal 
proof of age in Massachusetts, and in fact are among the best 
which are offered us. 

Although birth and baptismal records only are mentioned in 
the Massachusetts law, passports are accepted now in Boston 
and a few other places, as of equal weight with those records 
specifically enumerated in the law. New York especially mentions 
the passport as a proof of age, therefore, it will be as well to examine 
into its quahty here. There are two kinds of passports; and one 
of them is as reliable as a birth record, the other has no value 
whatever as evidence. Passports issued by the government to 
the emigrant, stamped with the official seal, and based upon 
authentic documentary evidence (probably from a birth certifi- 
cate), are as good proof as one can ask. A passport issued by 
the steamship company, or a record in the immigration reports 
has no value at all. It is based upon the statement of the parent 
or even of the child; and in the case of the immigration record, 
the inspectors are not allowed to go against the statement even 
although it is evidently false. The age in such a record may be 
falsely understated, in order to obtain a lower rate of fare, or 
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it may be overstated from ignorance or cupidity. Under such 
conditions, it is essential that the issuing officer understand the 
difference in the kinds of passports, if he is to admit them at all. 
Yet I have found but one person in the state who understood the 
difference, and he is in a position which has little to do with 
granting the certificates for working. 

Before considering the specific kinds of proof accepted in Mas- 
sachusetts, it may be worth our while to note evidence which New 
York has accepted, conditions in that city being very carefully 
regulated, and, as it appears, under an excellent system. In 
addition to birth and baptismal records and passports. New 
York has a regular list of proofs which may be accepted, but 
only in a definite order. Among these are entries on hospital 
or charitable organization records of dates at least two years 
before the appUcation for a certificate, a printed and dated birth 
notice in a local newspaper, a contemporary unerased entry in 
a family Bible; and, in the case of Jewish boys, a confirmation 
or other religious record. Some or all of these have been used 
in different parts of Massachusetts, but it is doubtful whether 
they have all been brought to the attention of the school authori- 
ties as alternatives when regular means of proof fail. In addi- 
tion to all these, and when none of them can be obtained, New 
York requires a school physician's certificate of the child's physical 
development, based upon the independent statement of two out 
of three doctors, regard being paid to his nationahty, if foreign 
born. Since such a certificate is never issued until three months 
after the apphcation is filed, it is often found that an entirely 
forgotten evidence of age is thought of, sometimes a birth record 
is produced. 

There is no such regularity in the method of proceeding in 
Massachusetts, indeed I have doubts whether it exists in the 
smaller New York towns. There are, however, a number of 
things on which the school authorities in charge of granting 
certificates seem almost agreed. The school record, already 
mentioned, is proof of fulfillment of the educational requirements 
of the law. This record, moreover, states the child's age and birth- 
place according to the school register, and has presumably not 
been changed since the child's first entry in the town schools. 
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What more natural, then, than that the school authorities 
should wish to accept this as the best evidence of age as well as 
of education? That this is not good evidence, a cursory examina- 
tion of the facts wiU bear out. As a rule, the age on the school 
register is that given by the child when he first entered the public 
schools. In the case of five-year-old children, reference in doubtful 
cases is made to the parent, by requesting a note stating the exact 
day of birth. The state board of education admonishes the school 
officers to make no change in this original record except on pres- 
entation of a birth certificate or some other incontestable evi- 
dence. Thus the age recorded at the first entrance to the schools 
is repeated year after year, and, provided the child does not move 
out of the same town, shows a presumably true record. The 
loopholes in this procedure are obvious; the child or even the 
parent may make a misstatement, purposely or not. In the case 
of American-born children, mistakes might seem to be rare. 
There are few primary teachers, however, who are unable to cite 
instances where the mother of some child has tried to place him 
in school before legally entitled to go. It is thought an advantage 
to have the child in school, and get him out of his busy mother's 
way for a few hours each day. Personally I knew a country 
family whose four children entered school at about four, the 
mother stating that each was five, and there being no way to 
prove her wrong, although the case was well-known. In this 
instance, there was no thought of putting the children to work 
prematurely, oidy of getting them out of the way for a short time. 
Yet cases where both ideas worked together, the mother getting rid 
of the trouble of the child, and at the same time making provision 
for his leaving school early, have been known. The statement 
of age, even in the case of American children, seems open to 
doubt. 

Far more likely than in the case of American children, however, 
is the misstatement of age in regard to the foreign bom. Yet 
the foreign-born child, and the child of foreign parents, forms a 
large factor of our problem. Children of such parentage may be 
entered on the register incorrectly through their own or their 
parents' ignorance or avarice. It is not enough to say that 
ignorance on the part of parents wiU make requisite foresight 
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unnecessary. News of the American labor laws is easily carried 
to foreign countries by returning immigrants. One of the im- 
migration officers in Boston stated that when a law had changed 
requiring that children entering the port unaccompanied must be 
at least 16, that very week it was noticeable that all children 
entering were 16 according to their declarations, although previ- 
ously children entering of similar appearance had varied between 
10 and 16. News of the passage of the law had evidently made 
its way to foreign countries, even before it had gone into eflfect. 

Another evidence of age, favored by the school authorities 
of many towns, but not mentioned in the law, is that of the school 
census. After our previous discussion of the value of school 
census statistics, it is not surprising that we place httle dependence 
upon its evidence. As, indeed, why should we? Taken by question 
at the homes, by enumerators engaged to do that specific work, 
and practically always underpaid, it would be wonderful if these 
records were satisfactory. Yet they are accepted as absolute 
evidence according to the school offices of cities such as Spring- 
field, and until recently in Fall River, where one of the largest 
working-child populations of the state exists. 

Another frequently used proof is that of a parent's oath before 
a notary, an affidavit. This has been rare in Boston, except 
where the parent's statement of the child's age has differed from 
that given in a school record, or other semi-official document. 
Its value, of course, is very sHght and it has now been excluded 
in all of the leading states, although a false oath could be treated 
as perjury. An original record in a family Bible, the unsupported 
word of a parent, the personal opinion of the issuing officer, have 
all been used at times and in certain parts of the state for evi- 
dence of age. None of these last are common, however, or in 
general use unless no other record can be found. 

A mere enumeration of the various kinds of proof accepted in 
parts of the Commonwealth gives us little information unless we 
know the comparative frequency with which they have been 
resorted to. For this reason, and to get a thorough understanding 
of the working of the present law and its administration, a study 
of all the systems in the state would be necessary, but would 
consume an enormous amount of time. It, therefore, seemed 
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advisable to study the systems used in several of the large towns, 
and then by means of circular letters to all the towns, gain 
some additional information from those places which were not 
personally visited. Boston, from a point of view of convenience, 
and also because its number of working children is the largest in 
the state, was my starting point. I have gone over every certifi- 
cate issued in Boston for more than two years, those of the calen- 
dar year 1907, and the year last past, from June 1, 1909, to June 
1, 1910. Some comparisons between the two years are possible, 
but a complete change in the methods of proof, and in keeping 
record of the evidence offered, make the two years very different. 

For the year 1907 the system of granting certificates in Boston 
was certainly the best in the state. AJl duplicates of certificates 
were numbered and filed away for two years for reference. All 
proofs of age offered by the applicant were attached to this dupli- 
cate; and as a consequence their classification was easy. No- 
where else in the state have I found a system of preserving proofs 
as good as that used in Boston, at that time; the methods of most 
towns being decidedly slipshod, as indeed are those of Boston at 
the present time. 

The result of the study for the calendar year 1907 follows: 

Total number of age and schooling certificates 
issued, . . . ... 

Statement of age by Boston schools (public), 

(private), . 

Birth certificates, Boston, 

Other U.S 

Foreign, ... 

Baptismal records, Boston, Catholic, 13, . 

Other U. S., Catholic, 7, 

" " Foreign, Catholic, 4, . 

Boston, Protestant, 1, . 

Other U. S., Protestant, 1, . 

" " Foreign, Protestant, 1, . 

Oath of parent or relative before notary pubhc 

Since, in addition to the formal proof of age, the Boston authori- 
ties demand an oath from the parent or other guardian who ac- 



4,866, 


100 per cent. 


3,899, 


80.29 per cent. 


602, 


12.39 per cent. 


270. 


5 . 56 per cent. 


43, 


0.88 percent. 


10, 


. 21 per cent. 


24, 


. 49 per cent. 


3, 


. 06 per cent. 


16, 


0.33 per cent. 
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companies the child, we have also this additional table, whose 
figures likewise include the whole number of certificates granted. 

Total number of certificates 4,856, 100 per cent. 

Oath of parent as to child's age, .... 4,484, 92 . 34 per cent. 
Oath of other relatives, guardians, etc., including 

the child's oath in several cases where there 

was a birth certificate, 372, 7 . 66 per cent. 

Making every allowance, apparently, we had a proof of age 
in 92 per cent of the total number of certificates through the school 
record of age; and through the oath of the parent as to the child's 
age. 

If we turn back to the law we shall see that the school record 
is not enumerated there as proof of age. Birth and baptismal 
records only are mentioned, although the law permitting "other 
evidence on oath" might be claimed as satisfied by an oath of a 
parent before a notary (an aflBdavit). It must be noted that 
evidence from the school registers was accepted as legal proof of 
age in 1902 and in 1904;^ but was omitted from the amendment 
of 1905, not inadvertently. 

By combining the elements of the Table No. 1, then, and com- 
paring the proofs of age actually accepted with those enumerated 
in the law, we obtain the following surprising results: 

Total number of certificates granted, . . . 4,856, 100 per cent. 
Granted on presentation of legal documentary 

evidence, 366, 7.52 per cent. 

Granted ipifAoM* legal proof of age, . . 4,490, 92 . 48 per cent. 

The statement of age by the school record is by far the most 
important, and upon its value depends the adequacy of the 92 
per cent of the certificates. To ascertain that value, letters were 
written to all masters of grammar schools in Boston, asking for 
the source of knowledge of the child's age inserted in the record. 

There are in Boston 66 grammar schools from which children 
may go to work; and of these, 42 or 61 per cent answered my 
inquiry. The results seem broad enough to admit of general 

> Revised Iaws of Massachusetta, 1904, 106, No. 31. 
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appKcation, and the probability that conditions in the other 
schools are different is very slight. Of these 42 schools, 41 stated 
that the age record depended upon the statement of the parent 
or child when the latter was first placed in school, one school 
stated that a Boston birth certificate was required. In excep- 
tional or doubtful cases reference is made to 

Boston birth certificates, 28 schools. 

Boston baptismal certificates, ... 17 

Foreign birth certificates, ... 4 

Foreign baptismal certificates, 9 

Passport .... 1 

Oath of parent before notary 1 

Four of the 42 schools stated that no change was made in the 
original entry except on production of documentary proof of 
age. It seems probable that the number requiring such proof 
before a change is made in this entry is even larger than the 
replies indicate, for the state board of education instructs all 
school officers to require proof before changing such a record. 

Summing up all of this, we came to the conclusion that proof 
of age in Boston depended upon: 

First. The statement of the parent when a child is first placed 
in school. 

Second. The informal oath of the parent when a working 
certificate is desired. 

How little value can be placed upon the mother's oath in this 
respect is notorious among social workers;^ and it is usually the 
mother who accompanies the child to school when he obtains 
his certificate. An oath attested before a notary public might 
have more weight, but is seldom resorted to except where the 
school records and the parent's word disagree, in which case 
the authorities issuing the certificate may decide to accept an 
oath.^ An experience of my own will perhaps illustrate the lack 
of dependence which can be placed upon a parent's word and oath 
better than any general statement. It was in the case of John 

1 See Hull House Pamphlets on Children at Work, and Children in the Street Trades. 

3 It is an interesting thing that in seven out of the sixteen cases where such an oath was accepted 
in Boston in 1907, one notary acted, a certain Hyman E. Slobodldn. All of these cases were those 
of Russian or Polish Jews. 
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A , a messenger boy employed by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. He was small, and apparently not more than 
twelve years old at the utmost; so when he came into the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union to deUver a telegram 

he was questioned. He stated that his name was John A , 

that he was fourteen the previous March (this was in July), when 
he had left school to go to work; that he had last attended a 
parochial school in East Boston. Upon going to the Boston 
School Committee I could find no trace of a certificate granted 
to the boy, and a visit to the school resulted in the information 
that no such boy had been there during the last year. Then I 
went to the main office of the Western Union, and after some 
discussion obtained a view of the boy's certificate, which had 
been issued in Somerville. In Somerville the certificate stated 
that the boy's mother accompanied him. He presented a transfer 
from the East Boston parochial school. His mother stated that 
the boy was fourteen the previous July (the certificate was issued 
in March) ; that he was born in Halifax, and so no birth certificate 
could be obtained. The certificate was issued on the strength 
of her oath. A second visit to the East Boston school was more 
successful than the first. One of the brotherhood was found 
who remembered that the boy had been in the school less than 
two months. On looking up the register, it was learned that the 
boy's mother said he was born in East Boston, but had last been 
in school at a Catholic orphanage in Nova Scotia, and that he was 
thirteen the previous July (just one year younger than she sub- 
sequently swore at the Somerville school office when obtaining 
his certificate). A letter to the town clerk in HaHfax eHcited the 
information that no registry of births is kept there, and another 
letter to the Catholic orphanage was never answered. It was 
practically certain, on the mother's own statement to the authori- 
ties in the parochial school, that the child was only thirteen years 
and seven months old when the certificate was obtained. Where 
he was born was never learned. During this investigation, how- 
ever, his fourteenth birthday, according to his mother's state- 
ment to the school, had already arrived; and as no other evidence 
of age seemed available, nothing could be done. 

When the method of administering the law in Boston was under- 
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stood, a copy of the foregoing figures and conclusions sent to the 
Boston School Committee was immediately productive of results. 
The system was changed, in so far as to require birth or baptismal 
records instead of those from the schools as the ordinary proof 
of age. But at the same time, the system of records was altered, 
unfortunately. It is not now customary to make record of the 
evidence oflfered except occasionally. Therefore, the examination 
of the Boston records for the last year has been far less productive 
of information. The following is the result of the examination 
of the certificates for the year from June 1, 1909, to June 1, 1910: 

Total number of certificates issued, .4,: 

Boston, 744] 
Birth certificates, U.S., 137 [ 

Foreign, 44 J 



938, 


100 per cent. 


925, 


18.7 percent. 


155, 


3 . 1 per cent. 


30, 


0.6 percent 


102, 


2 . 1 per cent 


71, 


1.4 percent 


5, 


. 1 per cent 



T, . 1 , fU. S., 1321 

Baptismal records, jp^^gig^^ ^sl " 

Passports, 

Jewish records, chiefly from Russia, 

Statement, "No Birth Record Obtainable," 

Miscellaneous, .... . 

No information recorded as to proof of age, . 3,690, 74 . per cent. 

From conversation with the issuing oflSicer, I at first under- 
stood in the 74 per cent of cases where "no information" was 
given, that a birth or baptismal certificate had been produced 
as evidence of age. On examination of these certificates, how- 
ever, I found among them certificates of children born in Southern 
Italy, in Turkey, even in Adana in Syria, from which no certifi- 
cates could possibly be obtained. Likewise there were certificates 
from Nova Scotia, whose law requiring birth registration did not 
go into effect until 1908. Upon inquiry, I was told that the 
office understood that where birth certificates for children could 
not be obtained, no more proof was necessary. Yet such cases 
include many children from Russia, from Southern Italy, from 
Greece, from Turkey, where the percentage of iUiteracy is espe- 
cially great, and with whose emigrants special care is necessary. 
Moreover, there seems some doubt as to the accuracy of birth- 
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place. For instance, in twenty-five cases a child born in Boston 
was not recorded as born there. Of course it is possible that there 
are sometimes omissions in the Boston register of births; yet it 
is admitted as one of the best systems in the whole country, and 
it seems more probable that some at least of these children were 
not born in Boston, than that the records are so often at fault. 
Where no other proof of age is required but a statement that a 
birth is or is not recorded in Boston, a premium seems placed on 
claiming birth there. 

The change in system convinced Boston that it was following 
an obsolete law but it did not result in efficient administration 
of the law, especially in the exceptional cases, which are always 
the dangerous ones. One advantage the new system has. Over- 
sight of all Jewish and of most of the Russian-born children has 
been placed in the hands of a countryman of theirs; and the 
administration of that part of the certificates included under 
the head of Jewish records, is doubtless the best there is. If we 
could feel as sure of the other 98 per cent as of that 2 per cent, 
the Boston administration of the law would be admirable. 

Other Massachusetts cities show conditions varying only 
slightly from these, and with variations not in the line of more 
adequate administration. Questions in my circular letters to 
the towns included several on the proofs of age required when 
granting certificates, and where personal visits were made to the 
towns these questions were always asked. Outside of Boston, 
unfortunately, records of the specific proofs produced are seldom 
noted, and it was necessary to depend upon the general impressions 
of the issuing officers. In one or two cities, however, birth records 
were noted, but these were rarely used, and form an exceptional 
means of proof, not a general one. In these ways, data have been 
obtained from somewhat less than one third of the towns of the 
Commonwealth, representing 75 per cent of the population and 
including most of the manufacturing towns and all the cities 
but two.^ 

> Northampton and Gloucester. 
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Proofs op Age beqttired foe Age and Schooling Cehtipicates in 

Massachusetts. 





FiBST Choice. 


Second Choice. 




No. Towns. 


Per Cent. 


No. Towns. 


Per Cent. 


School record of age 

School census, ... . . 
Birth certificate,' . . . 
Baptismal certificate, ' 
Oath of parent before justice of peace, . 
Unsupported word of parent or child, . 
Passport, . . . . 
Record of family Bible, . 
Opiniozi of issuing officer. 


5S 
18 

13 

1 
9 

2 


66 
19 

13 

1 
9 

2 


1 
3 

18 

1 


4,5 
13 

78 

4.5 


Total, ... . . 


98 


100 


23 





By comparison of this table with that showing the proofs of 
age actually used in Boston, the similarity of conditions is ap- 
parent. With the addition of the school census whose records 
are refused as proof in Boston, and the "unsupported word of 
parent of child," the very order of frequency of methods of proof 
are the same in both instances. 

The school census is the ordinary proof used in many of the 
largest manufacturing towns, — Fall River, Taunton, Maiden, 
Pittsfield, Everett, Fitchburg, Haverhill, Holyoke and others. 
The inadequacy of the school census, owing to the fact that the 
various towns try to outdo each other in getting it done cheaply 
regardless of the accuracy of its results, makes our confidence 
in such evidence of age very slight. 

This study of the conditions of administering the certificate 
law in Massachusetts has been carefully made. Conditions 
throughout the state do not vary greatly, and are almost uniformly 
deplorable. The underlying reason for the generally prevalent 
inefficiency of administration seems to be in the inability of the 
school authorities to handle information collected by other de- 

■ These duplicated except in one case. 
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partments. As far as the educational requirements go, I have 
found no reason to criticise the efficiency of administration. If 
the school record were as incontestable in its statement of the 
child's age as in its evidence of his literacy, certificates would be 
issued only to those competent to receive them. It is also noted 
that in almost every office there is a desire to use school material 
in proof of age, either the school record or the school census. 
The fault seems not to He in the use of such material, but in the 
character of the material as at present found. 

Can the school record be made an adequate evidence of the 
child's age, or the school census? During the last year Boston 
has begun to require the production of a birth certificate as pre- 
liminary to enrollment of the child just entering school. The 
same thing is done in Germany, and in other parts of Europe, 
and successfully. Why not in America? Of course this entails 
some additional work for the primary teachers in securing the 
certificates, but it may be extended through a year, and need 
not be burdensome. The chief objection to it lies in the fact that 
birth certificates cannot always be obtained. If constantly 
demanded, however, the efficiency of birth registration is bound 
to improve, and there is no reason why some alternative means 
of proof might not be allowed in this case as in that of the fourteen- 
year-old working child. A further objection that by this prop- 
osition birth certificates would be required for all children, those 
who would not go to work at fourteen as well as those who would, 
has some weight, but is not sufficient to invalidate the suggestion. 
We are endeavoring to protect a class of children. Those who 
continue in school until they are sixteen are already protected 
by their home surroundings. There can be no real objection to 
having their ages officially recorded; while there is decided reason 
why we should know exactly the ages of the unprotected ones. 
Boston's law has been in effect too short a time for examination 
at this time, but if it proves feasible, its extension to the whole 
state by state law would be desirable. 

Violations and Enforcement of the Law. 

Adequate enforcement of the child labor law obviously rests 
back upon the validity of the certificate. But even if we assume 
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that the greater part of the certificates are justified, there is still 
reason to beheve that the child labor laws are frequently violated. 
The field is large, we have already seen that we do not know how 
large; and the responsibility is divided. 
Authorities responsible for the administration of the law are: 

1. The local school authorities, who issue certificates of age and 
schooling and of hteracy. Their agent, the truant oflBcers, may 
enter factories and other estabhshments to inspect for violation 
of the school law. This privilege is permissive, it should be noted, 
not mandatory. 

2. The factory inspection department of the district police, 
which has the general duty of enforcing aU labor laws, and has 
charge of the enforcement of all the general regulations referring 
to child labor except that of issuing certificates. 

3. The state board of health, who enforce most of the sanitary 
laws, those special laws relating to the employment of children in 
dangerous trades and under general unsanitary surroundings, and 
report upon the health of minors. 

4. The local pohce are frequently given oversight of newsboys. 
Children working in saloons would also come under their juris- 
diction. 

Of these various bodies, however, only the factory inspectors 
and the state board of health make regular trips of inspection. 
Although the part of the school authorities is of the utmost im- 
portance, it is more or less a passive one. The children go to the 
schools for their certificates; it is not necessary for the schools to 
seek them out. Truant officers may inspect factories and work- 
shops, and are entitled to carry cases of violations to court, but 
the duty is not obhgatory. 

The state board of health has a corps of fifteen inspectors, who 
make inspections in the state. With the exception of the laws 
referring to dangerous trades and to reporting upon the health 
of minors, however, their work does not apply specifically to 
children. 

Upon the factory inspectors falls the main responsibility for the 
administration of the child labor law, and it is to their part in the 
enforcement of the law that we shall now turn. 

The Massachusetts district police is organized into supposedly 
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distinct and separate departments, the detective and fire inspec- 
tion department and the inspection department both being at 
the same time under one chief. The inspection department 
comprises three sections: the building, factory, and boiler in- 
spectors, although the factory inspectors may be detailed for 
special detective work in the other department. The labor laws 
are in charge of the inspection department alone; and only the 
factory inspectors have oversight of the child labor laws. 

There are fifteen factory inspectors, two of them being women 
assigned to special duties. The factory inspectors must enforce the 
laws for the protection of life and limb, for regulating the payment 
of wages, for hours of labor, and they must see that no children are 
at work without certificates. Besides this, they must investigate 
and report on all complaints of violations of the labor laws. Fol- 
lowing is an abstract from the report of the department for 1909, 
showing the various activities of the building and factory in- 
spectors: 



Building 
Inspectors. 


Factory 
Inspectors. 


6,377 


7,154 


4,225 


10,468 


20 


1,607 


609 


3 


388 





1,137 


142 


19 


148 


19 


138 


35 


185 


35 


164 


20 


1,187 


19 


324 


18 


239 


11 


17,981 


165 


728 



Totals, — 

Establishments visited. 

Inspections made. 
Elevators inspected, 
BuQdings, — 

Plans received 

Changes made, . . . . 

Certificates for buildings issued. 
Moving pictures, — 

Booths inspected. 

Booths approved. 

Machines inspected. 

Machines approved. 

Operators examined, . 

Operators licensed. 

Operators' licenses renewed, 
Children found at work, 14 to 16, 
Cases and complaints investigated. 
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Yet the various activities represented by this table may not com- 
prise all the duties of the factory inspectors. They may also be de- 
tailed for detective work. From the table, however, we see that the 
factory inspectors have charge of all the inspections of elevators, 
of nearly all the moving picture machines and their operators, 
in addition to their duties respecting the general labor laws 
of which the child labor forms a part only. Among these labor 
laws, moreover, are many regulations about the safety devices for 
machinery which require mechanical knowledge and a sharp 
observation. It is hardly to be wondered at that some part of 
their multifarious duties are, if not slighted, somewhat overlooked. 
Inspectors are assigned to definite parts of the nine districts into 
which the state is divided for the purpose. Besides, there are 
two women assigned to special duties over the whole state; one 
inspects mercantile establishments and workshops where women 
and children are largely employed; the other woman has likewise 
a special duty, inspecting for violations of wage schedules in 
textile factories. Other members of the staff have a certain 
territory assigned to them, and this they are supposed to cover 
by visits to each estabhshment at least once a year. 

According to the reports of the district police, the number of 
establishments visited and of inspections made during the last 
three years were as foUows: 



Year. 



Inspections. 



No. Es- 
tablish.- 
ments 
viBited. 



Total for 
Year. 



No. In- 
spections 
made. 



Total for 
Year. 



1905 

1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 



Factory, 

Tenement manufactories. 

Factory, . 

Tenement manufactories, 

Factory,' . . . . 

Factory 

Factory, 



3,653 



10,722 
10,407 
7,164 
8,180 



847 
1,291 
!,154 



10,547 

11,445 
9,683 
8,845 

10,468 



> The inspection of tenement manufactories was transferred to the state board of health on 
July 1, 1907; so no figures for 1907 are given in the district police report. 
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It is clear that the usual number of establishments visited, 
or of inspections made, is not far from 10,000 a year. Now let 
us look at the number of such estabhshments in the state. 
From the terms of the law, factories, workshops, mercantile 
establishments (including stores, restaurants, and hotels) and 
mechanical estabhshments, are subject to inspection. From the 
1905 census we get the following figures: 

Number manufacturing establishments with factory product 

of not less than $500 per annum, 10,723 

Omitted estabUshments: Tenement manufactories, hand trades, 
carpentry, millinery, dressmaking, etc., estimated by Massa- 
chusetts labor bureau, 15,000 

Mercantile establishments, .... ... 22,045 

Hotels (1906 Red Book) . 618 

Employment agencies, 323 

Telephone and telegraph offices (1906 Tel. & Tel.), ... 246 



Estimate total establishments subject to inspection, . . . 55,955 ^ 

From which it is obvious that a very large number of estabUsh- 
ments, quite 82 per cent of the whole number, are not inspected 
each year. As a matter of fact, it seems clear, from conversations 
with members of the district pohce and others, that the most 
important and largest organizations are visited every year, so that 
many estabUshments are perhaps not visited at all. In any event, 
it would take the present force five years to visit aU places of 
employment imder their care. 

In addition, it may be of interest to consider that fifteen in- 
spectors^ to 55,000 places to be inspected, means that each officer 
should be able to inspect 3,667 estabUshments per year, or some 
15 estabUshments per day.' This means that the inspection of 
no place of business could take more than twenty-seven minutes. 
Yet some houses employ thousands of hands, and occupy acres of 

' This estimate was made by Miss Caroline Maiming, Research Fellow, Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, 1905-1907. 

' Considering the regular factory inspectors. 

' Based on the number of working days per year, omitting Sundays, legal holidays, fourteen 
days' vacation, and Saturday half day, which is spent in office work. 
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floor space. I have been told that it takes the inspector from 
three days to a week in some of the largest factories, especially 
when the children employed are called up and their schooling 
certificates are examined. 

Even in the instance of an establishment inspected every year, 
the lapse of time before complying with the law may be consider- 
able. The following hypothetical case will illustrate: A opens a 
workshop, employing women and children, one month after the 
visit of the district pohce to that vicinity, and so he is in business 
for eleven months before an inspection is made. After that eleven 
months, the district police inspect the place and find no time 
schedule posted. A is instructed to post one. After the lapse 
of another twelve months another inspection finds still no schedule 
posted. On inquiry, the schedule ordered a year before is found 
in a closet, and still blank. The inspector orders the schedule 
filled out and posted at once. He will probably come back again 
in a few weeks to see that his directions are obeyed, as this has 
been a flagrant violation of orders. But even so, the business 
has now been established twenty-five months, practically two 
years, before the requirement of the labor law as to hours is com- 
pUed with. Every part of this illustration has been compiled from 
actual circumstances. The only thing which would make such 
an instance impossible woidd be the requirement of a license or at 
least registration for all business establishments. The latter is 
now done in England and appears feasible. 

The evident fact that there are nearly twice as many young 
workers between 14 and 16 as are reported by the district poKce 
in any recent year, shows that they cannot cover the field. So 
also does the fact that less than one fifth of the total number of 
estabHshments subject to inspection are visited in any one year. 
The results of the investigation of immigrant women brought to 
light by the Inter-Municipal Research Committee confirms these 
facts. From this investigation we learn that approximately one 
third of the girls between 11 and 16 years of age, of non-English- 
speaking races, were found violating school and labor laws; and 
one third of those 16 to 21 years of age. The per cents of the total 
foreign children found violating these laws were: 11 to 16 years, 
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27 per cent; 16 to 21 years, 15 per cent. Although these per 
cents are drawn from but few cases, only 224, the figures call for 
careful consideration. The method of investigation was unusually 
favorable for the collection of accurate, comprehensive data. 
Names and addresses of women and girls who entered Boston the 
previous year, by steerage and second cabin, were copied from the 
immigration bureau records. Native investigators traced 500 
of them after an average residence of thirteen months in the 
United States, and reported, among other facts, on their age, 
literacy, English speech, school attendance, and work. When- 
ever it appeared that school and work laws were being violated. 
Miss Manning, who had then already had a year's experience 
investigating violations of the labor laws verified the preUminary 
report. The general methods she employed were: Examination 
of immigration records, working certificates, and school census list, 
visits to the girl, her relatives, or friends, in company with the 
native investigator, — according to the demands of each case. 
These various checks on accuracy should enable us to rely on the 
disquieting facts finally reported, startling as they are. 

If, consequently, it seems quite impossible for the district 
police with their present force, adequately to inspect for labor 
law violations, one other method of securing enforcement remains. 
By the vigorous prosecution of offenders, it might be possible to 
secure adhesion to the requirements of the law. This is not done 
in Massachusetts. Only three employers were made public 
examples for violating age and schooling laws in 1905 and twenty- 
nine in 1906. Since 1907 the prosecutions have not been reported 
in detail, and but few appeals to the courts were made, although 
the number of violations found were never less than 3,000.^ 

The following table shows the ratio of prosecutions to viola- 
tions discovered, and the amoimt of the resulting fines: 

1 This is taken from the Bumber of orders issued, both written and verbal, by the district police 
as given in their report for 1907, p. 59. 
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Year. 



No. Orders 
Issued. 1 



No. 

Prosecutions. 



Total Fines. 



1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 



3,017 
3,887 
3,318 
3,406 
4,395 



15 
49 
40 

22 
68 



$302.00 
595.00 
782.78 
365.00 

1,892.70 



In 1906, the maximum fine was $50, exacted three times; the 
minimum was $1, exacted six times. The maximxmi fine in 1907 
and 1908 is not specified in the report, although $100 was exacted 
at least once in 1907. The maximum fine that could be exacted 
is $300. The ratio of 2 prosecutions to 100 violations discovered, 
and the smaUness of the fines imposed even where the prosecution 
has been successful, reveal a real reason why employers pay little 
respect to the law, imless its claims are urged upon them. 

It must not be thought, however, that the present situation is 
due entirely to laxity of the factory inspectors. They are not 
instructed to prosecute for every violation discovered. Indeed, 
my own experience in inspecting for labor law violations throughout 
the buildings of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
has revealed the difficulty of avoiding violations in an active 
business concern. My experience there has shown, nevertheless, 
that it is possible to minimize the number of violations, and if 
employers generally understood that prosecutions would result 
if laws were evaded, their efforts could bring about a greater 
respect for the instructions of the law, and not a dependence on 
the district poUce for information of violations. 

Yet, although the number of prosecutions is clearly too small to 
effect the purpose of the law, another factor makes the success of 
a prosecution of Httle real significance. In 1905, five cases were 
placed on file, after the defendant had pleaded guilty; two cases 
were appealed, and filed in the superior court; two others were 
dismissed as the defendant, evidently a company foreman, could 
not be held on the complaint; this latter, although full charge of 

' Orders issued by inspectora when violations were found. In tlie reports, these are separated 
into orders written and orders verbal, but for this purpose they have been combined. 
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the employment of operatives is placed in the hands of foremen 
in many of the large concerns. In 1906, ten cases were filed, and 
one was "continued from day to day." The amounts of the 
various fiijes^ were not large enough seriously to inconvenience 
those guilty of illegal employment; and the imposition of a fine 
of one dollar speaks of little regard for the spirit and purpose of 
the law. Since 1907 the reports do not specify the prosecutions 
in detail, and from the tabular views little information except as 
to totals can be seen. In 1907 only three cases are specified as 
placed on file, and one instance of the exaction of a $100 fine, yet 
the amount of the fines shows an increase over that for the previous 
year, while the number of prosecutions is slightly smaller. How- 
ever, the figures for 1907 and 1909 do not show continued bet- 
terment. 

The reports of the factory inspectors show how inadequate 
their inspection of the state must be. But with regard to the 
other officials upon whom some part of the enforcement is laid, 
we have little or no accurate data. Truant officers are given 
permissive power to enter places of employment to search for 
violations of the school laws, but their other duties require most 
of their time. The factory inspectors of the state board of health 
have small part in enforcing the child labor law. The remaining 
authority charged with enforcement of any child labor laws is the 
local police. Here again the power of enforcement is permissive 
rather than mandatory. According to a Boston official, any 
complaint of the employment of children in breweries or saloons 
would be referred to the licensing board, and as such would be 
noted by the local police. Of course both truant officers and 
factory inspectors would doubtless take cognizance of such vio- 
lations also; evidently the part of the local police in executing 
child labor laws is a very small one. 

By inference from what has gone before, there are two or three 
obvious weaknesses in the child labor law as regards its enforce- 
ment. In the first place, we do not know how many places should 
be inspected each year. Miss Manning's estimate of 55,000 is ad- 
mittedly vague, but obviously nearer the truth than the 10,000 
reported as inspected annually by the district police. It may be 

> In 1906, $1, 6; {5, 5; $10, 4; $20, 9; $25, 6; $50, 3. See district police report for 1906, pp. 71-77. 
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and probably is true that the omitted establishments are smaller 
than those inspected, but that is no guaranty that there are fewer 
violations of the law in them. The contrary has usually proved 
true. Registration of all places of employment would place re- 
sponsibility upon the shoulders of the employer. In England it 
has proved effective, why not in Massachusetts? 

Whether the number be known or not, however, fifteen factory 
inspectors are plainly too few to keep inspection close enough to 
insure obedience to the law. There remains only the fear of 
prosecution if violations are found. Yet the chance of prosecu- 
tions, even where violations are found, is clearly a small one. 
Hardly more than one per cent were prosecuted, and of those the 
results certainly do not discourage violators. If convicted, 
minimum fines are common, and many cases are placed on file. 

Children in the Street Trades. 

The street trades, so called, including the selling of newspapers 
and other articles on the street, and boot blacking, occupy a 
peculiar place in a consideration of the child labor law. About 
10,000 children^ are thus employed, and they are largely under 
14. But as their occupation requires but a few hours' time, and 
is at its busiest outside of school hours, the street trades interfere 
with school only in so far as they make the children unfit for 
study through fatigue or associations. 

Of all the various workers who may come under this head by far 
the most important are the newsboys. Peddlers of other wares 
are few, even in Boston,^ and bootblacks are seen with less fre- 
quency on the streets. It has become the usual thing for boot- 
blacks to open a "parlor," where, removed from public places, 
they cease to number among street traders. But the newsboys 
are seemingly necessary for the rapid transmission of our daily 
papers, and are undoubtedly destined to remain so for some time. 

Removed from the protection of the ordinary chUd labor laws, 
these small workers seem at the mercy of their own and their 
parents' greed. After Mr. Myron Adams's discussion of the 

1 According to an estimate by Mr. Davis, supervisor of licensed minors in Boston. 
> In Boston, in 1907, licenses were granted to boys as follows; Over 14: newsboys, 1,374; boot- 
blacks, 151; peddlers, 61. Under 14: newsboys, 2,399; bootblacks, 139; peddlers, 26. 
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condition of newsboys in Chicago, and a cursory glance at the 
busy groups in Boston, there can be no doubt of the necessity of 
regulation especially fitted to meet the needs of street traders. 

Granted the necessity for some regulation, the only question 
lies in its method. Something toward this end is done by the 
laws of Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, and by Cincinnati 
and Washington, D. C. Of these we may cite New York and 
Massachusetts as representing two radically different types. New 
York laws show a strongly centralized tendency, making the age 
and time hmits in street trades as in other child labor laws. Mas- 
sachusetts, on the other hand, allows local option full sway, formu- 
lating, except at the vote of town or city, but one law for the whole 
state, and that of most obvious character.^ 

But the fact that some Massachusetts cities restrain the 
children in these trades must not be taken to mean that the child 
is adequately protected. Not only are the ordinances by the 
different cities too few, but the administration of any newsboy 
regulations is a most complicated and difficult matter, by no 
means successfully determined in Massachusetts as yet. The 
question as to responsibility for enforcement is not fully decided 
in many Massachusetts cities, and the definiteness of the New 
York law in this respect shows how much we lack. 

So far as I have obtained information from letters to the school 
authorities of every town and city in the state, and from personal 
visits to many of them, there are at least eleven cities in the state 
which require hcenses for newsboys.^ The list of towns is an 
interesting one, including not quite a third of the cities, and with 
no apparent reason for the absence of Lowell, Lynn, Lawrence, New 
Bedford, North Adams and others. For instance, of Fall River 
and New Bedford, lying close together, both textile cities, the 
former requires licenses, the latter does not. The cities in the 
western part of the state. North Adams, Pittsfield, Springfield, 
Northampton, are all absent from this list. Of cities with large 
retail shopping districts, Boston, Worcester and Fitchburg, re- 

» The law prohibiting children under 10 from selling on the street cars, a law, however, which 
it is not possible to execute, and which is wholly unnecessary, as the street car authorities are able 
to prevent the entrance of any boy if they wish. 

> Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Newton, Fall River, Medford, Somerville, Fitchburg, Worcester, 
Quincy and Salem. 
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quire licenses; Lowell and Springfield do not. None of our shoe 
cities, Lynn, Brockton, or Haverhill require licenses. Of the mill 
cities, Fall River requires them; Lowell, Lawrence, New Bedford, 
North Adams do not. Newton, Somerville, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
with large numbers of suburban residents, require hcenses; Revere, 
Everett, Winthrop do not. Chicopee and Holyoke, with a large 
factory population, do not license their newsboys. 

The question of administration is a very vital matter, and one, 
as we can see, quite unprovided for by the state law. The district 
police disclaim all duty in this respect. In Boston, the local 
police do likewise. Truant officers, as a rule, are busy about 
other business. The result is as always that everyone's business 
is no one's business. Because Boston truant officers did not 
carry out the law for street trades, Mr. Philip Davis was appointed 
as supervisor of licensed minors. He has supervision of all minors 
under 14 engaged in street trades. In this way, he has a chance 
not only to care for the cases which come directly under his notice, 
but also to see that other truant officers and members of the poHce 
take a share of the inspection. As a responsible head for the 
care of newsboys, he makes for the possibility of enforcing the 
law. 

In Boston the system is good although not whoUy efiFective even 
yet. This system should be extended to the other cities in the 
state, after having been made as excellent as possible. Boys 
between 11 and 14 receive a license at the office of the school 
committee on presentation of a certificate signed by the principal 
of the school which they attend. This license may be suspended 
at any time for a period of less than two weeks by that principal; 
and may be revoked on his application to the committee. Boys 
over 14 and under 21 are licensed by the clerk of committees or 
his delegate at the city hall. Proof of age, in so far as a school 
record insures it, is required, and these latter licenses are practi- 
cally never revoked for any reason; one in 1906 and one in 1907, 
I believe, are all the clerk of committees could remember. 

The following rules formulated by the school committee for 
boys under 14 are simple and at the same time exceedingly good, 
recent additions to the law having greatly improved conditions: 
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No boy under 14 shall 

I. Sell without a license. 

II. Sell without a badge. 

III. Sell after 8 p.m. (10 p.m. on election nights) or before 
6:30 A.M. 

IV. Sell on street cars. 

V. Be absent from school, or be unruly in school. 

Each boy receiving a Hcense obtains a card with the five of- 
fences plainly printed thereon, and also the maximum penalty 
of "not more than $10" stated "as high as $10." Truant oflBcers 
in Boston are supposed to take cognizance of violations of the law, 
but, as a matter of fact, most of the enforcement is in the hands 
of Mr. Davis. The impossibihty of his covering the district is 
its greatest disadvantage, which by an ingenious attempt to gain 
co-operation from the boys themselves, he is largely overcoming. 
Mr. Davis has seciured a decision of the municipal coiu:t fining 
a newsdealer who sold papers to an unlicensed minor, thus more 
effectively gaining control of the newsdealers who employ the boys. 
He has made several suggestions for regulations. One, a morning 
limit of 6:30 a.m. before which papers shall not be sold, has been 
included in the ordinances of 1909. New York makes it 6. 
Furthermore, he hopes to obtain an ordinance Hmiting licenses 
to boys over 12 and imder 16 years, and placing them under his 
jurisdiction. At present, the boys between 14 and 16 secure 
licenses at the city haU. He thinks that no licenses for boys 
over 16 would be necessary, but wishes to obtain control of those 
between 14 and 16. 

The chief fault in the law relating to the street trades, has al- 
ways been that it placed no responsibiHty upon adults for viola- 
tions of law, even though such violations were with their connivance 
and by those children actually exploited by them. Thus, in 
regard to the newsboys: The newspaper which sells papers to 
the minor, the local newsdealer who hires a crowd of small boys 
to sell papers for him on commission, the so-called "owner of a 
corner" who engages other boys to assist him in seUing, have all 
been free from responsibihty for violations of the law, even in those 
cities where there are license restrictions. The whole responsi- 
bility has been placed upon the child; and a small fine has been 
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the limit of the penalty. The last General Court has passed a 
law changing all this. The feasibility of local option as regards 
a license system has remained untouched, unfortunately. We 
should like to see license systems required in all cities, or in places 
of 20,000 population. In spite of this lack, however, the new law 
is admirable in many respects. It places the responsibility for 
violations on the shoulders of the adult where it belongs. The 
newspapers, the dealers, the comer-owners will now be obliged to 
see that no papers are issued except to licensed boys, and the 
penalty for violation may be $200.^ This is a step in the right 
direction. A further step is taken in the requirement of the law 
that truant and police oflBcers shall enforce it. Heretofore there 
has been no definite statement of the responsibihty for enforce- 
ment of any of these laws. 

There are still two needs before we can feel sure of the adequacy 
of these laws for the small traders; the one mentioned, that 
license systems should be required in all towns of a certain popu- 
lation. New York makes this limit 50,000. Some advantage in 
Massachusetts would result in a similar provision, but the limit 
seems high. Brockton has less than 50,000 according to the last 
state census; so have Holyoke, Haverhill, Fitchburg and others. 
Of course the need in the smaller cities is proportionately less, yet 
conditions in some of these are extremely bad, and there is no 
method of changing them without license restrictions. 

The second need is greater still. New laws are good. We 
must have them in order to keep up with changing conditions. 
But more important than new laws, is the enforcement of those 
we have. With uncertainty whether the truant or the police 
officers should enforce the laws for the street trades, or whether 
both bodies are responsible, little effective administration may 
be expected. The law of 1910, placing this responsibility on both 
bodies in license cities should be extended to all the towns. A 
general system of licensing all street traders in our cities, placed 
under the charge of both police and truant officers, with an addi- 
tional special officer where the need is greatest, as in Boston, 
would improve conditions. 

Boston regulations are good, probably the most definite in the 

' House BUI 1509. 
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United States and perhaps the most eflBciently enforced; therefore 
I shall bring this section to a close with a statement of those at 
present in force :^ 

I. No minor under 14 shall sell newspapers, etc. ,2 without a 
license. 

II. The principal of the school shall receive application from 
the parent of the appKcant, and shall forward it to the superin- 
tendent with his approval. The badge will then be sent to the 
principal, who will issue it to the boy. 

III. The licensee will return the badge to the principal on its 
expiration or when he moves from the city. If lost, he must 
report at once to the superintendent and obtain a duplicate. A 
charge of twenty-five cents for each badge and duplicate will be 
charged. 

IV. The minor shall conform to aU requirements of the school 
committee and shall attend school regularly. 

V. He shall not sell, lend, or give away his badge, nor furnish 
any unlicensed minor with papers, etc., to sell. ' 

VI. He shall not sell on street cars; during school hours; nor 
before 6:30 or after 8 p.m. (on election days 10 p.m.). 

VII. He shall not make unnecessary noise or disturbance. 

VIII. He must wear his badge always when selling; and in 
plain sight. 

IX. Licenses shall not be issued to girls or to boys under 11 
years. Any violation may be punished by revocation of license, 
or its suspension. 

Conclusion. 

Of the two fundamental problems mentioned early in this 
paper, as to the relations of our child labor law and the indus- 
trial prosperity of the Commonwealth, and as to the economic 
necessity that Massachusetts must fall behind some of the other 
states in her protective attitude, we have gained Httle light. 
Those are questions for deeper economic study than has here been 
possible. On the problem of most immediate interest, however, 

> The regulations made Dec. 7, 1907, as amended in 1909. 
* Including all the street trades. 
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the question of the efficiency of the administration of the child 
labor law, we have gained some light. 

No part of the child labor law, as existent in Massachusetts, is 
entirely satisfactory. It could hardly be expected, perhaps. 
Yet the lack is many sided, and greatly important. 

There is no general, well-arranged law for the protection of the 
children who work. Laws there are, but no well-defined law. 
Exceptions and special provisions make these laws difficult to 
understand. 

In spite of the fact that we have many censuses, we have no 
definite knowledge of the extent of our problem in the state; we 
do not know whether appropriations are necessary for 20,000, as 
the census shows, or for nearly twice that number, as our estimates 
lead us to think. For this condition of affairs the school census, 
being aimual, should give us accurate information. It does not 
do so, however, and it apparently never will do so until it is taken 
up as a state matter, is centraUzed, and placed under the control 
of a central body interested in its effective results, such perhaps 
as the state board of education. If the same state board should 
undertake to issue standard age and schooling certificates, requir- 
ing a record of them annually, it would work toward the same result. 
We should know how many children were at work in the state; 
how many the school system could no longer control, as well as 
those it stiU retains. 

Faults in the enforcement of the law are seen to he both in the 
methods of issuing the certificates and in the general administra- 
tion. Both factory and state board of health inspectors have too 
large a field and their duties are so varied that we must expect 
many cases to slip through their regard. Moreover, when cases 
are brought to court, the inspectors are seldom upheld by the 
judges. Minimum fines make our whole effort unavailing. Such 
fines are the result of the feehng that this part of the law is not 
important, that its specffications are difficult, and that responsi- 
bihty for violations should not he with the employer who profits 
from them. A more uniform body of law and a strong pubhc senti- 
ment behind it are its cure. 

Taken generally, local regulation works to the greatest dis- 
advantage of adequate protection for the working child. Condi- 
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tions are not very different between city and city in the state, 
and laws regulating specific employments need to be general in 
their application. It is this lack of cohesion, of centraKzation, 
of similar efforts for the same result, which is the greatest need. 
We need a uniform school census; we need a specified system for 
age and school certificates; we need hcense restrictions in all the 
more populous cities and towns. It has been an effort along the 
same line which has placed the administration of the factory laws 
in the hands of the state board of health. If those central 
boards are not more eflicient than the local ones, they are 
at least easier to regulate and to reform. The greatest failing 
then will be due to inefficient individuals, and to the multiplication 
of their duties. Such dangers there are, of course. Nevertheless, 
some method of centering responsibihty seems the only way to 
secure what we are aiming at, eflicient administration of a general 
cMld labor law. 

We have discovered that law does not enforce itself. In our 
decade-long campaign to secure enforcement of the law, we have 
learned that systems of administration are necessary, and that 
they are expensive. The one place where we can meet both 
conditions now is in centralized state commissions for specific 
duties. Labor of youths seems bound to increase in spite of 
all regulation, the growth of our cities, the increased cost of 
living, and the large influx of foreigners with a lower standard of 
life make it almost inevitable. It becomes the more necessary 
for our state to proAade measures so effective that our physical 
and educational standards shall not be permanently lowered. 
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THE STANDING OF MASSACHUSETTS IN THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF LABOR LEGISLATION 

1. Conditions in Factories to which Laws apply — the 
Ceitekion oe Eeficienct. 

Massachusetts has been generally regarded as the center of 
advanced labor legislation in America. Part of that well-earned 
reputation is due to the priority* of important laws passed in this 
Commonwealth which have been copied, often verbatim, by 
many other states, but it cannot be explained on that basis alone. 
Although several of the states which have followed Massachusetts 
as a leader have at some points distinctly bettered her instruction,^ 
it is stiU true that not many other states in America have laws 
which go so far toward complete protection of employees as do 
those in Massachusetts.' 

But the fact that a state possesses a large body of labor laws is 
only partial proof that working conditions are good. American 
legislatures have always passed laws freely; each state continues 
to pile up a great bulk of legislation which includes much dead 
timber. In regard to labor laws in particular there is frequent 
complaint* from employees and others in Massachusetts as in 
other states that this abundant legislation is not effective in 
affording adequate protection. Even though the reports are not 
taken at their face value, the very persistency of the complaints 

» Massachusetts was the first state in America to legislate concerning child labor (1836), the 
first to institute factory inspection by state officials (1866), the first to limit the day's work for 
women and minors to ten houis (1874), the first to establish a bureau of statistics of labor (now 
the bvireau of statistics) (1869), the firat to employ physicians as state inspectora charged to ex- 
amine conditions affecting the health of employees (1907). 

« Eleven other states have a shorter legal working day for children between fourteen and six- 
teen, and seventeen other states restrict night work more than does Massachusetts. (Evidence 
presented by Massachusetts child labor committee at legislative committee hearings in 1909- 
1910.) 

3 See American Association for labor Legislation, Legislative Reviews, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 

* These complaints appear in speeches by trade unionists at legislative hearings and elsewhere, 
'n the labor press, and in other newspapers. Typical items appeared in the Boston Evening Qlobe 
for Feb. 7, 1910, under the heading, " Violations of Health Laws Alleged by Delegates to Boston 
Central labor Union;" for Feb. 14, 1910, under the title, "Factory Law Violations." The same 
paper for Feb. 21, 1910, mentions a suit for the violation of safety appliances. 
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forces the impartial student to seek some other indication of good 
conditions than the bare statutes which aim to regulate those 
conditions. 

Any fair discussion of the subject should include mention of 
one factor too seldom recognized, namely, the effort of many 
employers to provide conditions considerably in advance of the 
minimum requirements of the law. In spite of the change from 
the old-fashioned "firm" to the larger and less personal "corpo- 
ration," each place of employment is still in charge of individuals 
who have close knowledge of its conditions, and these men, 
whether owners or agents, are humanly variable like the rest of 
the world. Some who realize the great difference in the attitude 
of individual employers regard the question of personal element 
as too complex to be reckoned with in a scientific study. But 
without doubt Massachusetts has a large proportion of employers 
of labor who take a measure of personal interest in providing good 
working conditions for their employees and are disposed to carry 
out legal regulations voluntarily. This may be attributed to 
several causes. Massachusetts factories are older than those in 
most other states; they have prospered through periods of fairly 
stringent labor legislation; and the long connection of certain 
families with particular estabUshments has in some cases fostered 
a tradition of good conditions. The possibility that Massachu- 
setts may have a somewhat larger proportion than other states 
of "good" employers, who are wilUng to observe the requirements 
of labor laws, does not, however, modify the truth that laws and 
their enforcement are needed to bring Luto line those who cannot 
be so classified. 

The welfare of employees is avowedly the first object of labor 
laws, but efficient enforcement offers justice also to employers. 
The expense of proAdding good conditions of employment can 
become what it legitimately should be, part of the regular cost 
of production, only when all employers actually provide similar 
conditions. This result can be fully attained only when there is 
imiform labor legislation in all states with competing industries. 
The wide differences in regulations concerning hours and condi- 
tions in competing states give an opportunity for opposition to 
"advanced" legislation by some employers in Massachusetts. 
The first big step toward making the expense of good conditions 
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a part of the cost of production borne in fair proportion by all 
establishments will be gained in Massachusetts when all em- 
ployers in the Commonwealth are uniformly observant of her 
laws. But this subject is not within the scope of the present 
paper. 

That conditions in Massachusetts are not thus uniformly good 
is suggested strongly, as stated above, by the frequency of com- 
plaints from various sources. It is of first importance, in attempt- 
ing an estimate of the potency of Massachusetts legislation, that 
some measure of the effectiveness of the laws in actual practice 
should be discovered. 

The full test of the observance of any law is of course met only 
upon proof that those conditions which it aims to establish actually 
exist. In the case of labor legislation, the investigator seeks 
evidence of the prevalence of safe and healthful conditions in 
factories and other places of employment, the absence of young 
children, the general adoption of a reasonably short working day 
and week for women, and a labor contract which is fair to em- 
ployees as well as employers. To make possible an accurate 
estimate of the standing of Massachusetts or that of any other state 
on this basis of known conditions, it would be necessary to learn by 
observation the conditions of employment in all industries in all 
sections of the state to be studied. For the single student of 
conditions such a method is manifestly impossible. Studies by 
both state and national labor bureaus and by private investi- 
gators are of very great value; but for the immediate purpose of 
this chapter the material for such an estimate from existing 
studies,* after the rejection of much that is out of date, is both too 
incomplete and too scattering. 

1 Examples of studies touching conditiona. See Publication of the American Economic 
Association; 

Fairehild, F. R., The Factory Legislation of the State of New York, 

Towlea, J. K., Factory Legislation of Rhode Island, 

Edwards, A. M.. The Labor Legislation of Connecticut. 

Whitin, Factory Legislation in Maine, 

Barnard, J. Lynn, Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania. 
Examples of subjects treated by labor bureaus: 

Phosphorus Poisoning in Match Industry. 

Tenement Manufacture in Massachusetts. 
Popular articles: 

Everybody's, 1910, William Hard and Rheta Dorr, "The Woman's Invasion." 

Harper's, June and July, 1910, articles on " Life in Silk Mills." 
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2. Provisions for Penalties, a Possible Test of Efficiency. 

The statute books themselves are found to furnish certain 
suggestions as to the efficiency of the law which are definite and 
complete for all states. They reveal two sorts of provisions in- 
tended to put the labor laws into operation : those fixing penalties 
upon conviction for violation of the laws, and those directing the 
appointment of special officials whose duty it is to ascertain that 
the laws are obeyed. 

The penalties and the time-limits after notice allowed for com- 
pHance with certain laws in the various states are shown in Chart 
I. It will be seen that Massachusetts imposes penalties for the 
violation of practically all labor laws for whose violation any 
other state provides penalties. The range of amounts which may 
be laid in Massachusetts may be described as average but dis- 
tinctly below those found in the other great industrial states. 
The maximum for violations of laws on the following points is 
much lower than in several other states: sanitary conditions,^ 
child labor,'' illegal employment of women.' It is noticeable that 
of the five states in which special provision is made for reporting 
accidents to the factory inspectors, Massachusetts has consider- 
ably the lowest maximum for violation of the requirement.^ On 
the other hand, the upper limit for fines for failure to observe the 
fire laws is higher in Massachusetts than in any other state. 
There are in general more detailed provisions for penalties in 
Massachusetts than elsewhere; and there is also an omnibus 
provision in the 1909 chapter codifying the labor laws similar to 
that in a few other states which imposes a penalty of $100 for 
violation of any provision for which no specific penalty is declared. 

We conclude, therefore, that in so far as the presence of penal- 
ties for violations indicates the degree to which employers other- 

> Massachusetts, $100; Kansas, S200; Kentucky, $200; Indiana and New York, $2S0 or more; 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, S500. 

^ Massachusetts, $300; Michigan and Rhode Island, $500. In New York for third offence not 
less ttian $250. 

3 Massachusetts, $100; Indiana, $250 or more; Pennsylvania, $500. In Indiana and New 
York not less than $250. 

* Massachusetts, $20; New Jersey and Ohio, $50; Pennsylvania, $500. In New York not less 
than $250. Imprisonment up to 60 days is also possible in New York and Pennsylvania. (Not 
OQ chart except for Massachusetts.) 
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wise unwilling are induced to observe the provisions of the laws, 
the labor laws of Massachusetts, from the point of view of ap- 
plication of penalty, should have about the same measure of 
potency as those in other states, with the exception of the law 
requiring that accidents be reported to the inspectors, although 
the degree of penalty is below the average for industrial states. 

But the existence of provisions imposing such penalties does 
not of itself assure obedience; if the penalties are very seldom or 
never invoked, they may belong in the dead letter category as 
well as do the laws they are supposed to make efiFective. As a 
matter of fact, the number of prosecutions instituted by inspectors 
or others in Massachusetts is relatively very small; the vast 
majority of infringements discovered are rectified without resort 
to the courts. Because extreme cases only are taken into court 
by inspectors in Massachusetts, they usually result in conviction 
and payment of a fine. But the total amount paid by the seventy- 
one persons convicted in 1909 was only $1,917.70.* Whether or 
not prosecutions might well be brought more frequently is a point 
for later discussion. The point of view to be kept is that penalties 
are provided in order to prod unwilling or indifferent employers 
into obedience. The attitude is of course that of all modern 
punishment by the state, which regards fines or imprisonment as 
preventive rather than revengeful or remedial measures. 

3. The System of Inspection as a Test of Efficiency. 

Legislators, as well as trade unionists and others originating 
labor legislation, after discovering that a prohibition even with 
a penalty is often a very weak barrier, have become convinced of 
the necessity for enforcement by special inspectors. The threat 
of punishment alone is not sufficient to prevent either wilful or 
ignorant violations of these laws. The intervention of chance 
individuals or of officials with other duties who have no special 
responsibility concerning the enforcement of labor laws cannot 
be depended upon to secure their observance. The provision in 
Idaho,^ for example, that "any reputable citizen may bring 
complaint" against an employer who violates the child labor law 
is unlikely to receive the serious consideration of many employers. 

■ Report of District Police, 1909, p. 79. ' Statutes 1907, p. 325. 
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The average "reputable citizen," if not indifferent, is too little 
acquainted with the facts, too busy, or too little anxious to become 
involved in legal disputes to avail himself of the privilege offered. 
Something more might be expected and does result from the 
action of employees, especially trade unionists, but they are not 
likely unaided to enter complaints in the courts sufficiently often 
to force general compliance with the laws. A paid union secretary 
has not the average employee's fear of losing his job for bringing 
action against his employer, but he too often lacks skill in the 
presentation of cases in court. How much unions would do 
unaided concerning violations of labor laws cannot of course be 
estimated, because labor is most highly organized in older indus- 
trial states where there is a system of inspection. But any lengthy 
defence of the policy of state inspection is no longer necessary in 
the United States. New Hampshire is the only northern indus- 
trial state which has not recognized this necessity. In thirty- 
three states, including very nearly all except New Hampshire 
which have any conspicuous number of industrial establishments, 
the present question is not, "Shall we have state inspection.?" 
but, "What sort of state inspection shall we develop and how 
much of it?" There is no doubt whatsoever that "administra- 
tion is the great problem of the future." 

It must be remembered that this problem of administration 
is far more difficult because more technical than questions con- 
cerning laws which direct the conditions of employment. Any 
inteUigent person, particularly if he is a laborer or an employer 
of labor, may form a reasonable opinion concerning working 
hours or conditions in an industry with which he is acquainted. 
He is less able to pass upon questions involved in the technique 
of administration, to judge, for example, whether better results 
win foUow if inspectors prosecute directly or refer cases to district 
attorneys, or whether good health conditions will be more likely 
to be secured in the great number of small bakeries scattered 
through a large city if they are subject to inspection by district 
factory inspectors or by representatives of state or local boards of 
health. 

It is therefore to the systems of inspection that we must look 
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for a fair understanding of the enforcement of labor laws and the 
appended tables set forth the provisions in detail for all states 
having them. 

4. Local Systems of Inspection. 

The bulk of material at hand concerning the enforcement of 
factory laws deals chiefly with inspection by state officials. But 
some mention must be made of an issue in itself worthy of detailed 
study; the value of inspection by local officials and the best 
adjustment of responsibilities between state and local inspection. 
It may be stated briefly that the states with more advanced 
labor laws and older administrative systems have authority 
strongly centralized in the state inspecting force, which acts often 
as a coercing body in securing the performance of duties by local 
boards of health, truant officers, and building commissioners. 
In the enforcement of certain sanitary laws in England,^ the state 
inspector is empowered to carry out a local official's functions, 
when the local representative cannot be prevailed upon to do it 
himself. In a recent study, "Woman and Child Wage-earners 
in Great Britain,"^ Victor S. Clark states that in Massachusetts, 
"Local authorities enforce rather more provisions of the law than 
do the local authorities in Great Britain." But the student of 
administration in Massachusetts feels inclined to question the accu- 
racy of the statement.' Mr. Clark's conclusion might possibly be 
drawn from a study of laws alone, but on this point such deduc- 
tions are especially dangerous. When a statute gives both state 
inspectors and local health boards power to remedy poor sanitary 
conditions, it is absolutely impossible to tell which officials do most 
of the work without intimate practical acquaintance with many 
locahties. The state inspector of health has been found dis- 
tinctly the strongest influence for good health conditions in most 
sections of Massachusetts; several persons in positions which 
enable them to know the facts have stated to the writer that local 

^ Abiabam and Davies, The Factory and Workshop Act^ p. 117. 
• U. S. Bureau of labor Bulletin, January, 1909, p. 10. 

' Totally opposing statements as to the efiSciency of local truant officers are given by people 
who happen to know them in different localities. 
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health boards paid little attention to factory conditions before 
the appointment of the state inspectors of health. On the other 
hand, in one city, a prominent trade union secretary had never 
heard of the state inspector of health, appointed two years before, 
and was in the habit of reporting cases of bad sanitary conditions 
to the unusually eflBcient local board of health. It is certain that 
the degree to which local officials supplement or replace the work 
of state officials in Massachusetts varies greatly from village to 
village and city to city. The subject is an open one, fruitful for 
study. 

5. State Systems of Inspection. 

An attempt to estimate the value of various provisions for state 
inspection may deal with the subject in four divisions: (1) the 
amount of inspection provided for, (2) its probable excellence as 
suggested by the fitness of the men appointed, (3) the powers and 
duties of inspectors, (4) the systems under which inspection is 
organized. 

The Amount of Inspection. The most obvious measure of the 
value of any plan for inspecting factories and other places of 
employment is the quantitative one, the amount of inspection 
in proportion to the amount of work to be done. The table on 
pages 234 and 235 shows the number of state inspectors wherever 
there are such officials in the United States. 

To take the tabulation as given, the number of men' doing such 
work in each state varies from one, in three southern states, to 
sixty-nine in New York. Pennsylvania with forty-four, Ohio 
with thirty-four, and Massachusetts to which thirty-three are 
credited, have the largest numbers after New York. The different 
states group themselves thus: 

Of those states which reported to the Association for Labor 
Legislation, inspection is under a bureau of labor, or bureau of 

1 The actual numbeTs in the departments as reported to the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in December, 1909, and printed in their Legislative Review. No. 3, have been used ; 
for the states which did not report, the numbers marked "L" are those stated in the law. The 
Legislative Review, No. 3, " Administration of Labor Laws " should be used in connection with 
this discussion, as it contains a tabular presentation of the organization of systems of inspection 
in the various states of the United States. For the sake of completeness it should be used in 
connection with the cliarts presented at the end of this chapter. 
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labor statistics, ia fifteen states. There is one inspector in Loui- 
siana; there are two in California, Montana, Nebraska and West 
Virginia; four in Iowa and Kansas; five in Oregon; six in Wash- 
ington; ten in Maryland; fifteen in Wisconsin; sixteen in New 
Jersey; nineteen in Minnesota; twenty-three in Michigan; sixty- 
nine in New York.* 

Of the six states which did not report to the Association for 
Labor Legislation, Virginia has one inspector; Alabama and 
Delaware each have two; Kentucky and South Carolina have 
three; Colorado has seven. In the states where inspection is not 
connected with a bureau of labor, ten states in all, there is one 
inspector in Maine and in Tennessee; there are two in Missouri; 
three in Rhode Island; five in Connecticut; six in Indiana; twenty- 
seven in Illinois; thirty-three in Massachusetts;^ thirty-four in 
Ohio; forty -four in Pennsylvania. Of the three states not includ- 
ed in the chart, Virginia has one inspector; Oklahoma and Texas 
each have two inspectors. 

The numbers suggest the relative amount of inspection in the 
diflFerent states, but a number of important modifications must 
be borne in mind. In some cases the numbers given are not 
inclusive of all state officials who have any functions relative to 
the inspection of establishments under the labor laws; they include 
only men recognized as inspectors of factories, workshops, and 
stores. Twenty states' have separate mine inspectors who are 
not included; it is possible that the few states whose regular 
inspectors also cover mines are given a slight undue advantage 
in such a statement. There is a small number of other scattering 
officers outside the regular force who may deserve mention, 
although they usually do not have as their primary duty the 
protection of employees. Kansas and Washington have separate 
inspectors of hotels. West Virginia a state fire marshal, Minnesota 
a food inspector, all of whom enforce laws which protect employees 

1 Mercantile and factory inspectors. Inspectors of steam vessels are not counted. 

■ Boiler inspectors are not counted. The thirty inspectors of factories and public buildings of 
the district police are counted and three arbitrarily added to the number in order to represent the 
inepection work of the state inspectors of health. 

3 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Minnesota (counties), Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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as well as the general public. Connecticut has special agents of 
the state board of education who enforce some child labor laws 
in their efforts to secure compulsory education. But the amount 
of inspection affecting the welfare of employees in factories, 
workshops, or stores which is done by officials not in the regular 
inspecting departments is not great enough to change results 
materially. 

Another modification which seems at first most important is 
due to the placement of factory inspection under a bureau of 
statistics in twenty-one states.^ Where different men have 
statistical and inspection duties, only the inspectors have been 
counted, together with the commissioner of labor and the deputy 
commissioner. The actual relation of the commissioner to in- 
spection work varies greatly. In Montana the commissioner 
and one chief clerk do all the work of the bureau of labor, including 
the gathering of statistics and the enforcement of labor laws. At 
the other extreme, under New York's highly organized system, 
the commissioner's time is divided between four bureaus; the 
factory inspection bureau, however, requires by far the largest 
share of his attention, according to former Commissioner Tecumseh 
Sherman.^ But a good measure at least of the active supervision 
of factory inspection is taken over by a deputy commissioner in 
fourteen' out of the twenty-one states. Of the other seven, 
Louisiana provides for city inspectors and the bureau of labor 
enforces few laws; Maine and South Carolina have each two 
deputies; in Montana, Oregon, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
inspection is on so small a scale that the commissioner performs 
all or most of the inspection work, together with other duties. 
These observations may be remembered, then, for the states in 
which inspection is under a bureau of labor, marked "B" in the 
table. 

A few other details are necessary. Missouri is not fairly 
treated, for her two state inspectors are supplemented by un- 
usually comprehensive provision for inspection by cities. Texas 
has an uncounted official, a health inspector under the state 

■ For list Bee pp. 234 and 235, indicated by B under column 7. 
' N. Y. State Department of Labor, Report of Commiaeioner, 1906, 1, 86. 
' California, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin. 
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board of health who will some day have a part in factory inspec- 
tion, although a recent letter states that, "Nothing has been done 
yet." Finally, in Massachusetts, the deputy chief of the district 
police, who is in charge of the inspection department, has been 
counted, but not the chief of police who supervises also many 
other matters. The boiler inspectors have not been counted 
because there is no body exactly comparable to them in other 
states. The fourteen inspectors of health under the state board of 
health have duties of so broad a scope^ that it would be far from 
accurate to add their number in counting the factory inspectors 
of Massachusetts. The measure of the time given his official 
duties which each inspector of health apportions to factory in- 
spection and the examination of employed minors varies from one 
fourth to one fifteenth in the difiFerent districts, according to the 
very comprehensive records preserved at the office of the state 
board of health. Mathematical accuracy is impossible, but one 
fifth the number of inspectors of health, or three, has been arbitra- 
rily added in counting the factory inspectors in the behef that 
this number represents approximately the addition to the factory 
inspection forces of the Commonwealth resulting from the appoint- 
ment of the inspectors of health. 

A review of the situation shows Massachusetts having thirty- 
three inspectors, fourth in the list. New York having sixty-nine, 
Pennsylvania forty-four and Ohio, thirty-four. 

But such a presentation of the number of inspectors as that in 
the table, duly modified, is intelligible only with knowledge of the 
amount of work to be done by inspectors in each state. The table* 
was compiled in an attempt to show the ranking of the various 
states as to the number of their inspectors in proportion to the 
number of manufactiu-ing establishments and the number of 

> For text and citation of law, see p. 241 and p. 251, f . n. 2. 

' Tlie use of 1900 and 1905 census figures with 1909 figures for numbers of inspectors was adopted 
as reasonably accurate because the question is one of proportion only. None of the leading states 
shifted their places as to nxunbers of establishments or of wage-earners between 1900 and 1905. 
But the number of inspectors has often been changed abruptly by considerable increases and 
it seemed best to use the latest figures possible. 
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United States Census — Special Reports on Manufactures. 



State. 


Year. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Rank. 


Wage- 
earners. 


Rank. 


Inspec- 
tors.' 


Rank. 


New York, 


1905 
1900 


37,194 
35,957 


1 
1 


856,947 
726,909 


1 
1 


B 

69 


1 


Pennaylvania, 


1905 
1900 


23,495 
23,462 


2 
2 


763,282 
863,960 


2 
2 


44 


2 


Ohio, 


1905 
1900 


13,785 
13,868 


4 
4 


364,298 
308,109 


6 
5 


34 


3 


Massachusetts, 


1905 
1900 


10,723 
10,929 


5 
9 


488,399 
438,234 


3 
3 


B» 
33 


4 


Illinois 


1905 
1900 


14,921 
14,374 


3 
3 


379,436 
332,871 


4 

4 


27 


5 


Michigan 


1905 
1900 


7,446 
7,310 


7 
7 


176,229 
155,800 


8 
8 


B 

23 


6 


Minnesota, 


1905 
1900 


4,756 
4,096 


13 
13 


69,636 
64,657 


19 
18 


B 

19 


7 


New Jersey, 


1905 
1900 


7,010 
6,415 


9 
10 


266,336 
213,976 


6 
6 


B 

16 


8 


Wisconsin, 


190S 
1900 


8,558 
7,841 


6 
6 


160,391 
137,525 


10 
10 


B 
15 


9 


Maryland, 


190S 
1900 


3,852 
3,886 


14 
14 


94,174 
94,170 


14 
12 


B 

10 


10 


Colorado, 


1905 
1900 


1,606 
1,323 


33 
35 


21,813 
19,498 


35 
36 


B 
7L 


11 


Indiana, 


1905 
1900 


7,041 
7,128 


8 
8 


154,174 
139,017 


9 
9 


6 


12 


Washington, 


1905 
1900 


2,751 
1,926 


23 
26 


45,199 
31,623 


28 
31 


B 

6L 


12 


Connecticut, 


1905 
1900 


3,477 
3,382 


16 
17 


181,605 
159,733 


7 
7 


6 


13 


Oregon 


1905 
1900 


1,602 
1,406 


34 
33 


18,523 
14,469 


37 
38 


B 

6 


13 


Kansas, . 


1005 
1900 


2,475 
2,299 


24 
23 


36,670 
27,119 


32 
33 


B 

4 


14 


Iowa, 


1905 
1900 


4,785 
4,828 


12 
12 


49,481 
44,420 


26 
26 


4 


14 


Rhode Island, 


1905 
1900 


1,617 
1,678 


32 
32 


97,918 
88,197 


13 
13 


6 


13 



* "B" indicates that inspection is under a bureau of labor statistics. "L" indicates that 
no report of numbers of inspectors was received by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the number given is as provided in the statutes. 

3 Boiler inspectors are not here included. This number includes the arbitrary estimate of 
3 inspectors from the health department, representing the proportion of time given by these 
officials to factory inspection duties. 
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United States Census — Special Reports on Manufactures. 



Stats. 



Year. 



Establish- 
ments. 



Eank. 



Wage- 
earners. 



Hank. 



Inspec- 
tors. 



Rank. 



Kentucky, 

South Carolina, 

Missouri, 

California, 

Texas, 

Alabama, 

West Virginia, 

Montana, 

Delaware, 

Oklahoma, 

Louisiana, 

Nebraska, 

Virginia, 

Maine, 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



190S 
190O 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



1905 
1900 



3,734 
3,648 

1,399 
1,369 

6,464 
6,853 

6,839 
4,997 

3,158 
3,107 

1,882 
2,000 

2,109 
1,824 



395 
631 



657 
316 

2,091 
1,826 

1,819 
1,695 

3,187 
3,186 

3,146 
2,878 

3,175 
3,116 



15 

15 



37 
34 



11 



10 
11 



21 
20 



24 



25 
28 



45 
42 



40 



39 
44 



26 
27 



29 
31 



19 
18 



22 
22 



20 
19 



69,794 
61,735 

59,441 
47,025 

133,167 
107,704 

100,355 
77,224 

49,066 
38,604 

62,173 
62,711 

43,758 
33,080 

8,957 
9,854 

18,475 
20,562 

3,199 
1,294 

55,859 
40,878 

20,260 
18,669 

80,285 
66,223 

74,958 
69,914 

60,672 
45,963 



22 



24 
23 



11 
11 



12 
15 



27 
27 



21 
21 



29 
39 



38 
35 



44 

49 



25 
26 



37 



17 
20 



18 
17 



B 

3L 



B 

3L 



2 
B 



B 

2 



B 

2L 



B 

2 



B 
2L 



2L 



B 

2L 



B 
B 



16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 



wage-earners, the latter indicating roughly the size of the estab- 
lishments. Either comparison would be unfair without the other, 
for a large portion of an inspector's time is necessarily spent in 
going from one place of employment to another. The table 
shows, for example, that Massachusetts is fifth in the United 
States in the number of manufacturing establishments listed by 
the census, but third in the number of employees in such estab- 
lishments. Massachusetts has then rather more workers in each 
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factory than other states and it is possible, accordingly, that 
somewhat less time is spent by the inspectors in going from 
factory to factory. Geographical distances must also be remem- 
bered. Massachusetts is a small state and transportation is 
rapid as compared with that in some parts of the West and South. 
On the other hand, inspectors must cover almost every inch 
of the territory Massachusetts does embrace in order to reach 
all the mills scattered along the streams which originally determined 
the location of factories in this section. In states where manufac- 
turing was begun after the introduction of steam, factories have 
tended to center nearer a few large markets. 

The place of Massachusetts as fourth in number of inspectors 
while third and fifth, respectively, in number of wage-earners 
and of establishments seems to indicate a barely average position 
in the liberality of provision for inspection of factories. This 
statement does not necessarily present the whole situation because 
the table deals exclusively with manufactories. It is not fair to 
compare thus states in which inspectors examine conditions in 
factories only as in Connecticut, Minnesota and Ohio, and states 
in which inspectors give time, in addition, to stores and tene- 
ment workshops, as in Massachusetts, for the frequency of in- 
spection must be much less in the latter case. However, the 
reports of inspectors in aU industrial states show that, as a matter 
of fact, very many more factories than estabhshments of any 
other sort are inspected. Ex-Commissioner Sherman of New York^ 
objects to the "unjust and unreasonable discrimination in the law 
and in public sentiment against factories." Be that as it may — 
and it is not a matter for discussion at this point — so large a 
portion of the time of inspectors is given to factories in the man- 
ufacturing states which lead in number of establishments that 
the table may still have value. 

A tabular statement showing the degree to which inspectors 
actually cover the ground in various states would be of greatest 
value. Such a table for the years 1900 and 1905 was attempted, 
comparing the census numbers of establishments with the numbers 
of places reported by inspectors in the respective states as having 
been visited. But the project was given up in despair of finding 

* N. Y, State Department of Labor, Report of Commissioner, 1907, 1, 72. 
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any common definition of "establishments" in various states 
and because the reports of inspectors are so variable or indefinite. 
To give illustrations almost at random: in Pennsylvania stores 
and laundries are counted in with the general number of estab- 
lishments but are not separately listed; the Maine report for 1905 
fails to give the number of places inspected; finally, the Illinois 
report for 1905 would seem to indicate the inspection of between 
four and five times as many places as the United States census 
enimierators located.^ Worst of all, even the different censuses do 
not agree as to what is a factory. In 1900 it was a manufacturing 
establishment with an annual product of $500 or more; in 1905 
it was one which manufactured for other than a local market, to 
the exclusion of all ice cream factories and the inclusion of bakeries 
and laundries. The seeker for information on this point must 
wait until official enumerators approach some sort of agreement 
on definitions and classifications. 

The reports of the inspection department of the district poUce 
of Massachusetts give the total number of places inspected, with- 
out indicating the proportions of these which are factories, stores, 
etc. In 1907 Miss Caroline Manning estimated that the inspec- 
tors could reach each establishment once in five years. The 
average of estimates which the writer has heard at legislative 
committee hearings and elsewhere in 1910 is about once in three 
years. In practice, some places are entered at much closer 
intervals and others must be visited less frequently. As a matter 
of fact many of the inspectors under the district poKce are at 
times detailed for detective and other poUce duties. The origin 
and development of moving picture shows has perpetuated the 
custom in this state of throwing a burden onto whatever depart- 
ment seems willing to receive it, or where there may be possibly 
analogous duties. When the problem of licensing and inspecting 
these shows arose, the solution was promptly found by imposing 
the task on the factory inspectors under the district police, taking 
about one third of the time of some of the inspectors, according 
to their statement. As a result inspection seems now to be almost 
altogether on complaint in Massachusetts. 

^ It may be that some of the places visited were not factories. 
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No knowledge of the extent to which the laws are properly 
administered can ever be gained until either the actual number 
of places subject to inspection district by district is secured at 
least annually by the bureau of statistics or by the inspection 
departments. Moreover, the system of organization and the size 
of an inspecting force cannot be properly determined upon until 
the work to be done is discovered. Actual registration with such 
a department by every person or group of persons establishing a 
business or erecting a building subject to inspection or notification 
of closing such a place, as is now done in Germany, seems to be 
the only scientific basis for administration of labor laws. 

The report of the commissioner of labor of New York for 1906 
says that during that year, "almost every factory of importance" 
in the state was inspected (division 1, page 29). The report for 
1907 states (1, 21), "It is believed that approximately all factories 
that needed it have been subjected to some form of inspection." 
The commissioner's statement is corroborated by Fred R. Fair- 
child in his Factory Legislation of the State of New York, page 
176. In The Labor Legislation of Connecticut, by Alba M. Edwards, 
page 281, it is asserted that the factory inspectors visit factories 
at least once a year. No similar statement has been found in 
Massachusetts reports. 

As further indication of the quantitative value of inspection 
provisions, a comparison of the appropriations for the expenses 
of inspection by the different states was planned, but it proved 
impracticable also. The connection of inspection with statistical 
work makes it impossible to tell in many states how much of 
the expense for clerical work should be credited to each. Some 
states appropriate a lump sum for the expenses of a bureau or 
department; but many other states simply specify that "legiti- 
mate" or "reasonable and necessary" expenses shall be paid 
and the amount could be learned only by adding together 
various bills submitted by the different members of the depart- 
ment. 

The probable Excellence of the Force. The value of inspection by 
any force depends also upon the fitness of the individual inspectors 
for the work assigned them. Perhaps the most important quali- 
ties are tact and a knowledge of men, factors which law cannot 
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easily determine. But the statute provisions concerning the 
appointment of inspectors, their terms of oflSce, and salaries 
indicate in some measure the character of the men in oflSce. 

The provisions concerning the appointment of inspectors will 
be given here for the sake of completeness although it is difficult to 
show without intimate knowledge that the location of the ap- 
pointing power has made any material difference in the kind of 
men or women chosen.^ Of the twenty-one states in which 
factory inspection is under the bureau of labor, sixteen^ have a 
commissioner appointed by the governor, usually with the consent 
of the Senate. He is elected by the voters of the state in Kentucky, 
Nebraska (the governor is ex-officio commissioner of labor), Oregon 
and Oklahoma. In Kansas he is elected by the Society of Labor 
and Industry, composed of delegates from labor associations 
throughout the state. In fourteen of these states a deputy com- 
missioner or factory inspector has direct charge of inspection 
work. In nine' of them, this official is named by the commis- 
sioner; he is appointed by the governor in Nebraska (already 
counted since the governor is commissioner), Oklahoma (on 
recommendation of the commissioner) and Washington. He is 
elected by the State Society of Labor and Industry in Kansas. 
The law does not show to whom authority for appointing the 
deputy commissioner is given in Iowa or Texas. It is probable 
that he is appointed by the commissioner in Iowa and that no 
deputy has yet been chosen in Texas. All ten* of the states 
with factory inspection under a separate department not connected 
with the bureau of labor authorize the governor to name the in- 
spector or chief of the department. 

For the states in which inspection is under a bureau of labor, 
assistant inspectors are chosen by the governor in two^ states, by 

^ See American Afisociation for Labor Legislation, columns IV and VI. Legislalive Renew, 
No. 3, 

• California, Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

' California, Colorado, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska (commissioner is gov- 
ernor). New Jersey (with approval of governor). New York, Wisconsin. 

* Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island (approval of Senate), Tennessee. 

5 New Jersey (regular inspectors), Oklahoma (on recommendation of commissioner with con- 
sent of Senate). 
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the commissioner in sixteen^ states. They are appointed by the 
governor in two^ of the states which have a separate department 
of factory inspection, and by the chief of the department in five' 
states. 

Of the two states having neither a bureau of labor nor a depart- 
ment of factory inspection, Alabama authorizes the appointment 
of the inspector by the governor. In Massachusetts, all members 
of the district police, including the chief and all deputies and 
inspectors, are appointed by the governor; the inspectors of health 
are appointed by the state board of health with the consent of 
the governor and council. 

It would be possible to speculate as to the greater or lesser 
probability of what are called "political" appointments by a 
governor or by a commissioner of labor or chief inspector, but such 
speculation would be without value unless supported by an 
intimate knowledge of practical poKtics in many places. It is 
quite possible, for instance, that "appointment by the governor" 
is in many states without a civil service system equivalent to 
appointment by the commissioner, if it is upon the latter's recom- 
mendation that the governor makes the appointments. 

Three states. New York, Wisconsin and Massachusetts, place 
most of the inspectors except the commissioner (in Massachusetts 
the chief of the district police) on the civil service list. In New 
York the factory inspector, one assistant, and the mercantile 
inspector are exempt from taking the examinations and hold 
oflBce at the pleasure of the commissioner of labor.^ 

The exemption of the factory inspector and mercantile inspector, 
who are at the head of the bureaus of factory and mercantile 
inspection, respectively, is in line with the usual exclusion of 
important executive officers from the civil service. One assistant 
in the bureau of factory inspection has especially close relations 
to the head of the bureau and the position is exempted froiti the 
civil service on the ground of its "confidential" nature. In 
Wisconsin, all except the deputy commissioner are subject to the 

1 California, Colorado (recommendation of first deputy who is chief factory inspector), Iowa 
(approval of council), Kansas, Kentucky (approval of governor), Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
also two special inspectors in New Jersey. 

3 Illinois, Rhode Island (consent of Senate). 

s Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

' New York Acts, 1901, p. 496. 
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civil service act. In Massachusetts, members of the inspection 
department of the district police are under the civil service; the 
inspectors of health are not. The law^ requires that the latter 
shall be "practical and discreet persons, learned in the science of 
medicine and hygiene." They are all practicing physicians and 
the medical examinations they have taken are probably considered 
more than equivalent to any which the civil service commissioners 
would set. However, the law does not require that the inspectors 
of health shall be physicians and in the rather improbable event 
of the appointment of men who might be thought "learned in 
medicine and hygiene" but were not graduated physicians, the 
question of a civil service test for practical knowledge of building, 
sanitation, etc., might arise. 

The purpose of the civil service for deputy factory inspectors 
as for other public employees is twofold: to maintain a standard 
of efficiency in public office and to eliminate the use of illegitimate 
influence, political or other, in securing appointments. Histori- 
cally, the latter motive was the main purpose of the adoption of 
the civil service, which became a bulwark for the faithful employee 
against the tides of party changes. This point of view is still 
maintained, but where the system has existed for more than a 
quarter of a century,^ as it has in Massachusetts, the permanency 
of capable employees in office is so much taken for granted that 
the interest has shifted. Present emphasis centers upon the use of 
civil service examinations to secure employees especially fitted 
for their work, thus advancing the general public interest. 

For deputy factory inspectors the examinations in all of the 
three states are becoming increasingly thorough tests of the ap- 
plicant's practical fitness for inspection work. The courtesy of 
the commissioners in these states has made possible the comparison 
of typical papers actually set for inspection positions in Massachu- 
setts, New York and Wisconsin. Some of these sets of questions 
are reproduced in the Appendix number A. They reveal many 
points in common, but also certain diflferences which are of interest 
because they coincide in a measure with differences of emphasis 
which are shown otherwise by the three states. 

The most noticeable difference is the highly specialized char- 
acter of the examinations set in Massachusetts, as compared 

> Maasachusetts Acts., 1907, 537, 2. ' Civil Service Act, 1884, 320. 
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with the more general nature of the questions and the broader 
field covered by the New York and Wisconsin papers. The 
Massachusetts questions concern building construction only and 
all male applicants take the same examinations, although about 
half the members of the inspection department of the district 
police are factory and workshop inspectors enforcing laws con- 
cerning child labor, hours of labor, and machinery safeguards. 
When there is a vacancy in the force of building inspectors, one 
of the factory and workshop inspectors is transferred to this 
more technical work. New appointments are to places as factory 
and workshop inspectors and each man is likely to spend several 
years in that section before becoming a building inspector. Of the 
inspectors of factories and public buildings, neither the men who 
take the examinations nor the women who do not are tested 
concerning the work upon which they are to enter immediately. 
Both Wisconsin and New York examine applicants for knowledge of 
law and practice on the varied subjects with which inspectors deal. 

Men and women applicants take the same examinations in {^ew 
York. A special examination was set for women in Wisconsin 
in 1907; it laid emphasis upon a knowledge of laws and conditions 
closely affecting women and children. No examination has yet 
been given in Massachusetts for the two places open to women. 
They are not expected to become building inspectors, and, as 
already stated, the Massachusetts questions cover building 
construction oidy. 

The various divisions of the examinations in New York and 
Massachusetts have the relative importance shown by the fol- 
lowing columns:^ 

Massachusetts. 

Out of 15 points. 

Handwriting, 1 

Letterwriting, . . 2 

Training and experience, ... ... . . 5 

Arithmetic, ... . . . 2 

Inspection duties (building construction), 5 

15 

1 From statements received from secretaries of the conimiasions. 
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New York. 

Out of 10 "points. 

Experience and education 2 

Arithmetic, .... 1 

Nature and methods of inspection, preparation of reports, etc., . 5 

Laws relating to the department, 2 

10 

The New York commission states, "Spelling, handwriting and 
manner of expression will be considered in marking the papers 
but will not constitute separate subjects. In marking experience, 
due weight will be given to age and to experience in mechanical 
trades, in the operation of factories or mills or any other employ- 
ments especially related to the work of the position, and to abiUty 
to speak languages other than English." 

The statement from Wisconsin was not in this tabulated form, 
but a letter from the secretary of the commission makes no men- 
tion of arithmetic, letterwriting or handwriting and indicates 
that six out of ten points are covered by an experience paper, the 
remaining four by written tests "for judgment, general knowl- 
edge of factory conditions, knowledge of the law and of the duties 
of a factory inspector under it." A comparison of the examina- 
tion papers set in the three states bears out the conclusion one 
might draw from the methods of reckoning grades, that the Mas- 
sachusetts commissioners make the largest allowances for "train- 
ing and experience" which count one third in Massachusetts as 
against one fifth in New York. They count three fifths in Wis- 
consin, but this figure must be qualified since the experience paper 
is much more detailed and specific and in some degree tests tech- 
nical knowledge. To quote again from the secretary's letter: 
"To give a written examination covering the various fields of 
knowledge, such as wood construction, plumbing, sanitation, 
electric wiring, dangerous machinery, etc., would be impracti- 
cable perhaps, and the experience paper, in some degree, remedies 
that defect. One who has had a special experience as shop 
foreman, mechanic or builder may be assumed in some degree to 
possess the technical knowledge requisite for the position." 
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But it is just such knowledge of building construction which 
Massachusetts tests through questions on "inspection duties" 
which count another one third in the total grade of an applicant 
for a position as a member of the inspection force. The board 
of ex miners includes an architect and the questions set have no 
small measure of technical difficulty. The 1909 examination 
includes thirty-three questions about "Z bar columns," "king- 
rods" and "double strut trusses," the majority of which would 
be unintelligible to the lay reader.^ 

Whatever else the Massachusetts examinations miss, they cer- 
tainly presuppose a working knowledge of building materials and 
the methods by which they may safely be put together. That 
building construction is the most diflBcult subject technically 
with which inspectors deal may be admitted. But it seems a 
great weakness that no mention of other laws enters into the 
examination in Massachusetts. Tests for an applicant's abihty 
to enforce laws on child labor and hours of labor, machinery 
guarding, systems and efficiency of sanitation, etc., cannot be 
put aside as either unimportant or impracticable. Such questions 
are habitually set in the other two states which place inspectors 
upon civil service Usts. 

The questions in Wisconsin, which count two fifths of the 
credits, cover (a) Factory and labor laws, and (b) Aim and methods 
of inspection, and are sufficiently searching as to both knowledge 
and judgment, while the questions of the experience paper are 
distinctly technical and bring this proportion much nearer the 
New York standard. The New York examination gives by far 
the greater weight to technical knowledge (7 out of 10 points). 
The questions are divided into two groups, one thoroughly testing 
a knowledge of law and the other its application. 

Apparently, therefore, Massachusetts, by allowing two thirds 
of the points for experience, writing and arithmetic, and by 
limiting the technical examination to building construction, must 
fail to secure the requisite knowledge on the great bulk of factory 
law. 

> The Massachusetts examination questions are not printed in the appendix to this study 
because the commission has decided not to foster "cramming" for future examinations by 
making such detailed questions public. 
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A few other differences between the states may be noted. 
Massachusetts and New York require inspectors to pass stringent 
physical examinations; Wisconsin does not. The especially close 
connection of academic interests, as represented by the University, 
with all phases of political life, is suggested by questions like these 
in the Wisconsin "experience" paper, questions with no parallel 
in Massachusetts or New York examinations: "What special 
educational training have you received in Sociology and Eco- 
nomics? State name of institution, courses pursued, length of 
time and degrees conferred." "Of what sociological, economic, 
or scientific magazines or journals are you at present a subscriber? " 

The secretaries of the three civil service commissions express 
themselves as believing that the examinations set in their respec- 
tive states are practical tests. The secretary in Wisconsin writes, 
"The results have steadily improved and we feel confident . . . 
that the service has steadily improved as a result of filling these 
positions by competitive examination;" the New York secretary, 
"We have found examinations for the position (deputy factory 
inspector) entirely practicable and satisfactory." 

In states other than the three which have inspectors under the 
civil service there are seldom qualifications for office which have 
definite meaning. Five states^ use the phrase "suitable person" 
or "competent person." Practical knowledge of factories is 
required in Kentucky and Minnesota. Ohio inspectors must be 
competent and practical mechanics, as must the assistant to the 
commissioner in New Jersey. The Oregon commissioner must 
have been a citizen of the state for five years. The most com- 
prehensive portrayal of a state's aspirations is contained in the 
South Carolina statute, which requires that the commissioner 
shall be a man "of good moral character, and competent knowl- 
edge of agriculture, manufacturing, pubHcity, and general in- 
dustries." 

Another factor to be considered in regard to the efficiency of 
inspectors is the length of the terms they serve. Given an efficient 
inspector, one may presume that each added year of his service, 
up to the period of declining strength, makes him a more valuable 

' Delaware, Michigan, New Jersey, Washington, Weat Virginia. See American Association 
for I^bor Legislation, Legislative Review^ No. 3. 
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public servant. Whatever may be lost of the superlative zeal 
with which men at times begin new work is more than counter- 
balanced by the increasing store of knowledge possessed by the 
experienced inspector. The qualification "up to the period of 
declining strength" should be emphasized, however. Inspection 
work makes heavy demands upon physical strength and mental 
alertness and it may well be that the period beyond which further 
years of active service do not add to a public employee's eflSciency 
may arrive at a somewhat earlier age in factory inspection than 
it does for less active professions. The terms for which members 
of inspection forces are chosen will be summarized.-' The various 
provisions taken together, cover the widest possible Umits, from 
a single year to an indefinite term of years. Where the commis- 
sioner of labor has inspection under his department, his term is 
two years in eight states,'' three years in one state,' four years in 
twelve states.* In fourteen of these states in which the deputy 
has charge of factory inspection, his term is unlimited by law in 
nine states.' It is fixed at two years in three states, Colorado, 
Kentucky and Minnesota, at three years in New Jersey and at 
four years in Oklahoma ("during the term of the governor"). 
In states having a separate department of factory inspection, the 
chief is chosen for four years in six states,* for two years in three 
states,' and for one year in Rhode Island. The terms of oflBce 
of the deputy or assistant inspectors are not designated in nine' 
of the states with inspection under the bureau of labor; they are 
appointed "from time to time" or "as desired" in California 
and New York, "during the pleasure of the chief" or "as the 
commissioner desires" in Michigan, Washington and Wisconsin;' 
their term is to be the same as that of the deputy or assistant 
deputy in Minnesota (two years) and New Jersey (three years). In 

^ See American A^ociatioa for Labor Legislation, Legislative Review, No. 3, column VI. 

2 Iowa. Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas, Virginia. 

3 New Jersey. 

* California, Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

B California, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan (during pleafnire of commissioner), Nebraska, New York 
(removable at pleasure of commissioner), Texas, Washington (as commissioner desires), Wisconsin. 

Coimecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

^ Delaware, Maine, Tennessee. 

B Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, Oregon, South Carolina, West 
Virginia. 

' Under civil service regulations. 
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the states with factory inspection departments, the deputies are 
appointed for three years in Ohio^ and for the same term as the 
chief in Maine.'' Their term is not designated in Indiana. They 
are chosen "from time to time" in Connecticut, they serve 
"during efficient service" in Illinois, and are "removable by the 
inspector for just cause" in Missouri. 

In Alabama, the single inspector of jails, almshouses, cotton 
mills and factories serves four years. In Massachusetts, in- 
spectors of the district police are appointed for three years and 
inspectors of health for five years. 

The actual terms served are greatly modified by the civil service 
in Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin. The inspectors 
appointed are on probation for three months in New York and 
for six months in Massachusetts.' After the probationary period, 
appointments are considered permanent unless cause for removal 
appears. It is possible that custom does the work of the civil 
service in many other states in keeping efficient employees in 
office much longer than the terms stated by law. 

The salaries of inspectors in various states* may be given as 
furnishing some very slight suggestion as to the probable ability 
of inspectors. Cost of living in different parts of the country 
should naturally be considered, but it is hard to see that the 
legislators or others who determined the salaries have considered 
it with any close consistency. 

Where inspection is under the bureau of labor, the yearly 
salaries of the commissioners who supervise all the work of the 
bureau are as follows: 



$800, 


Virginia. 


1,200, 


Kentucky, West Virginia. 


1,500, 


Louisiana. 


1,800, 


Iowa. 


1,900, 


South Carolina. 


2,000. 


. Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas 


2,400, 


Washington. 



> Chief is appointed for four years, therefore he seldom finds an entirely new force. 
' No deputies yet appointed. 

' The period of probation in France is one year. Weber, "Labor Legislation" in Bliss's £n<^- 
clopedia of Social Reform. 

* See American Association {or Labor Legislation, Legislative Renew, No. 3, column VI. 
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2,500, . . 


Maryland, Nebraska, Montana. 


2,600, . 


Minnesota. 


3,000, 


. Colorado, California, Wisconsin. 


3,500, . 


. New Jersey. 


5,000, . 


. New York. 



Of more value is the list of salaries of deputy commissioners or 
factory inspectors who assist the chief of the bureau in the fol- 
lowing states: 



$100 (per month). 


. Texas. 


1,200, . 


Kentucky, Washington. 


1,500, . 


. Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Okla- 




homa, Wisconsin. 


1,800, . 


. Minnesota. 


2,000, . 


. New Jersey — mercantile inspector in New 




York ("not over $2,000"). 


2,400, . 


California. 


2,500, . 


Colorado. 



"Not to exceed $3,000" ($2,700 in 1907), New York. 

The chiefs of the factory inspection departments not connected 
with bureaus of labor receive, respectively: 



$1,000, . 


Delaware, Maine. 


1,200, . 


. Tennessee. 


1,800, . 


Indiana. 


2,000, 


. Missom-i, Rhode Island 


2,500, . . . 


Connecticut. 


3,000, . 


. Illinois. 


5,000, . 


. Pennsylvania. 



It is hard to say just how the salaries of these chief inspectors 
should be compared with those of the commissioners and deputy 
commissioners in states which put inspection under the biu-eau 
of labor. Perhaps the fairest expectation would be that the salary 
of the head of an inspection bureau would be lower than that of 
a commissioner of labor in a corresponding state, but somewhat 
higher than that of a deputy commissioner. The salaries given 
more or less fulfill that expectation, with the exception of the salary 
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paid to the chief of the bureau of factory inspection in Pennsyl- 
vania, $5,000, a sum greater by $1,500 than that paid to any 
other official counted, except the commissioner of labor in New 
York, who is at the head of three other bureaus besides that 
concerned with factory inspection. The keenest recent critic of 
the Pennsylvania system of inspection, Mr. J. Lynn Barnard,^ 
recommends the lowering of the chief inspector's salary to $3,500 
and the raising of the salaries of the deputies. Others may 
contend that it is the salaries of the executive officers concerned 
with inspection in other states which are too low, not that in 
Pennsylvania which is too high. But at all events the dispro- 
portion, as compared with other states, is plainly evident. 

Because of their different systems of organization, Alabama 
and Massachusetts must be given separately on this as on other 
points. The inspector of jails and factories in Alabama receives 
$2,400 a year. What proportion of that is for factory inspection 
it is impossible to compute. In Massachusetts, the chief of the 
district police receives $3,000 (not so high as that paid the com- 
missioner in New York and the chief in Permsylvania), the deputy 
chief of the inspection department $2,400, the chief of the boiler 
inspectors $2,000. The position most nearly comparable to that 
of chief of an inspection bureau or deputy commissioner of labor 
is that paying $2,400, less than those in Colorado, Cormecticut, 
Illinois, or Pennsylvania, the same as that in California, more than 
the salaries paid in the middle western states or New Jersey. 

The fact that they work under different systems of organiza- 
tion seems no reason for discussing separately the salaries of 
deputy inspectors. The following list gives the salaries of assist- 
ant or deputy factory inspectors in aU states having them, ex- 
clusive of the inspectors of health in Massachusetts. The latter 
are paid from an appropriation of $25,000; their salaries are not 
fixed by law, but determined by the board of health in each case. 

$2 a day, . . Maine. 

3 a day, Michigan. 

4 a day, . Washington. 

5 a day, . . . California, Connecticut. 

^ Factory Legislation and Administration in Pennaylvania, p. 134. 
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100 a month, Iowa, Texas (none yet appointed). 

900 a year, . . Maryland. 

1,000 a year, . Kentucky, Indiana, 1st grade in New York. 

1,200 a year, . Ohio, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Kansas, Wis- 

consin, 2d grade in New York. 

1,250 a year, . . Illinois (except attorney), female inspectors 

of district police in Massachusetts. 

1,500 a year, . New Jersey, Rhode Island, attorney in Illinois, 

3d grade in New York, male inspectors of 
district police in Massachusetts. 

The table does not show the salaries of a few special inspectors 
which are not fixed by law.^ 

The salaries of the deputy inspectors may be compared with a 
greater degree of accuracy than those of the executive officers, 
because the positions are more closely similar. It will be seen 
that the men inspectors on the district police force in Massachu- 
setts are as well paid as the deputies in any other state; the lower 
salaries of the two women are noticeable. The New York system 
of grading inspectors according to ability and length of service, 
with three salary levels, is worthy of consideration by other states. 

Duties and Powers of Inspectors. A third measure of the value 
of work done by state inspectors is furnished by statutes showing 
the duties imposed and powers conferred upon them. Charts 
II and m present these duties and powers in detail for each of 
the thirty-three states which have state factory inspection. Any 
reader's interest in a particular state may be satisfied by an 
examination of the table as it stands. For those who seek to 
discern tendencies in different sections of the country and to 
discover the most satisfactory laws certain summaries will be 
given here, with the lists of states included in each case. 

The feature of this legislation as presented in the charts, which 
is most noticeable upon even a cursory reading, is the fact that 
all this mass of provisions can be divided into two classes: laws 
which are obligatory and laws which are permissive. In general, 
laws imposing duties of inspection are more potent than those 
merely granting to inspectors the power to inspect or enforce but 

' Such as the medical inepectora in New York, who received $2,400 in 1907, and the highest 
grade of health inspector in Massachusetts, who receives $2,600. 
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not requiring the use of that power. The one extreme is seen 
in the southern states with a very brief industrial history and the 
beginnings only of legislation on such questions; and the other 
extreme is found in the industrial states of the North, which 
most fully protect employees by law. The loosest possible pro- 
vision is perhaps that of Arkansas,^ which requires no enforcement 
at all of the child labor act but states that the children's employ- 
ment certificates shall be "open to inspection by the grand juries 
or citizens of any county." 

The main lines of an inspector's work are made obhgatory in all 
states having labor codes that are at all fully developed. Some 
states even impose a penalty upon an inspector failing to carry 
out some important part of his work. Massachusetts declares 
that an inspector of factories and pubhc buildings who "knowingly 
and wilfully" violates the law requiring him to enter complaint 
against any person illegally employing children may be punished 
by a fine of not more than $100. The same states which define 
the duties of inspectors rigidly have also permissive laws but they 
are usually of another sort. It may be said that the more "ad- 
vanced" states make obhgatory upon their inspectors aU those 
things which are permitted in the less developed states. In 
addition, they confer permissive powers on questions requiring 
the inspector's individual judgment. This is most frequently 
done in New York. Inspectors there may enforce city ordinances 
as well as state laws, fighting of all vacant rooms in tenant factories, 
the whitewashing of walls, etc., when such action seems in their 
judgment needed and feasible. Massachusetts has some such 
permissive laws; her inspectors "may" demand the register of 
age and schooling certificates, order certain fire escapes, etc. But 
it is her usual custom to name as " duties " when possible, the 
functions of her inspectors of the district poUce. The provi- 
sions concerning the inspectors of health are strikingly different.* 
The section defining their work is put in mandatory form, to be 

' Not included in table; has no state inspection. Arkansas Statutes, 1907, 456, May 29. 

' Massachusetts Acts, 1907, 537, 3. " Every state inspector of health shall inform himself tesiiect- 
ing the sanitary condition of his district and concerning all influences dangerous to the public 
health; ... he shall gather all information possible concerning the prevalence of tuberculosis 
and other diseases dangerous to the public health within his district, shall disseminate knowledge 
as to the best methods of preventing the spread of such diseases, and shall take such steps as. 
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sure, but no attempt is made to state in any detail the methods 
to be employed in carrying out these exceedingly general direc- 
tions. The potential authority of the inspectors of health under 
these general provisions can hardly be overestimated. 

It must be remembered that legislators are often not so careful 
in discriminating between "duties" and "powers," between 
"shall" and "may" as this table is, and that the real difference 
rests largely with the inspectors. The granting of a power plus 
an efficient inspecting force may mean more than the conferring 
of many duties upon less capable or overworked inspectors. 
For that reason it has not seemed worth while to divide each of 
the following summaries into two divisions according to whether 
the inspectors enforce laws that are phrased in obligatory or in 
permissive form. 

To take the charts as a whole, then, fourteen states^ have 
general provisions either requiring or permitting inspectors to 
enforce all labor laws. This must be taken into account when- 
ever any one of these states is found missing from lists of states 
putting the enforcement of definite laws into the hands of the 
inspectors.^ So far as has been discovered Massachusetts has no 
such general provision. 

In all thirty-three of the states included in Charts II and III, 
that is, wherever there is state inspection, the inspectors enforce 
child labor laws. They are specifically directed to enforce laws 
concerning hours of labor for women in sixteen states.' State 
inspectors enforce laws on the general subject of protection from 
accident in twenty-one states.* They are specifically required 

after consultation with the state board of health and the local (health) authorities, shall be deemed 
advisable for their eradication; he shall inform himself concerning the health of all minors em- 
ployed in factories within his district, and, whenever he may deem it advisable or necessary he 
shall call the ill health or physical unfitness of any minor to the attention of his or her parents 
or employers and of the state board of health," 

^ Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missoiiri, New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia. 

2 In such a case, it would be necessary simply to ascertain whether or not such a law exists in 
order to know that the inspectors enforce it. This is not shown by Charts II and III, since they 
cover oijy laws administered by state inspectors. Other laws touching conditions are not coveted 
by this study, 

' Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington. 

• Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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or empowered to inspect for the guarding of machinery in ten 
states,^ for elevator guards in seven states;^ for the safe condition 
of scaffolding used in the erection of buildings in seven states.' 
Ten states* give to factory inspectors the enforcement precautions 
against fire in places of employment. Massachusetts places upon 
her inspectors the duties of enforcement of all of these laws, 
namely, those regulating child labor, labor of women, protection 
from accident in general, guarding of machinery, guarding of 
elevators, safety of scaffolding and protection from fire. 

The elaborate provision for inspection of steam boilers and 
engines by state inspectors in Massachusetts is not paralleled in 
any other state. In New York and Pennsylvania, boilers not 
subject to local laws are inspected by agents approved by the 
state, but not by members of a regular force employed by the 
state. In Michigan,^ and possibly one or two other states, the 
supervision of boiler inspection by the state has been recently 
recommended. In Massachusetts, inspection by agents of ap- 
proved boiler insurance companies is also permitted, but the state 
force of twenty boiler inspectors actually does a very good share 
of the work. Fees are charged, two dollars for external inspection, 
and the money so collected is turned into the treasury of the 
Commonwealth. 

State inspectors examine for health conditions in places they 
enter in twenty-five states.' Particular laws direct them to 
enforce ventilation laws in six states,' and to examine for required 
dust removers in seven states,*.and for seats for women employees 
in three states.' Five states^" give to state inspectors the en- 
forcement of laws concerning the payment of wages and, in some 

1 Colorado, Ulinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 

' Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 
■ California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin. 

* Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin. 

» Report 1906. 

• Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South CaroUna, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

' Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Washington. 
" Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio. 
> Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio. 
" Maine, Massach<isetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio. 
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cases, other laws aflfecting the labor contract. Massachusetts 
is included among the states making these requirements — thus 
enforcing laws as to health conditions, ventilation, dust removers, 
seats for women, payment of wages and labor contracts. 

The rapid summary above does not attempt to bring out the 
position of other individual states, but it shows clearly that Mas- 
sachusetts enforces through state inspectors laws of all kinds 
which any state gives into the hands of such officials and that 
this Commonwealth only employs inspectors of steam boilers. 

The comprehensiveness of a state's provision for inspection is 
indicated by the number of kinds of estabKshments the inspectors 
enter as well as by the conditions examined in those places. 
Twenty-four states^ have general provisions for state inspection 
wherever a condition or conditions for which the inspectors must 
look may be found. Chart IV shows under specific headings the 
various places of employment named by law which inspectors enter 
in each state. The group which most nearly includes all states with 
inspection systems is the one headed "manufacturing establish- 
ments." In thirty-one out of the thirty-three states, the inspec- 
tors are directed to examine factories. The exceptions are Texas 
and Montana. Both of these states have general statutes under 
which inspectors may enter factories. It is not strange that 
they are not named separately since neither state has a great 
number of such places. All but two of the states naming factories 
also mention workshops. The exceptions, in addition to Texas 
and Montana, are South Carolina and Alabama. Tenement work- 
shops are separately named in twelve states. ** Mines and quarries 
are examined by regular "factory inspectors" in seven states,' 
not including Massachusetts. Inspection of buildings, including 
hotels, places of amusement or buildings under construction, for 
protection from accident or fire is given to state officials in seven- 
teen states,* including Massachusetts. Mercantile estabhsh- 

1 Colorado, California, Delaware, Iowa. Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska. New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

' Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

' Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New York, Virginia, Washington. 

* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin. 
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ments, a term which in New York and Massachusetts covers 
laundries, are named in nineteen states,^ warehouses or store- 
houses in five states,^ offices in eight' states, and laundries * in 
nine states.^ Bakeries and restaurants in eleven states* are 
inspected by state inspectors; foundries are specified as subject 
to state inspection in five states,' including Massachusetts. 

On places inspected in regard to the conditions for which in- 
spectors examine, Massachusetts has no single general law, but 
her specific laws appear to name every industry mentioned in 
any state which is well developed in the state, with the single 
exception of bakeries which are left to local boards of health. 

Chart n presents also a large number of details concerning 
the methods and means employed in making effective the admin- 
istration of labor laws. It is difficult to prove anything from 
most of these technical minutiae, for the majority of the variations 
between the states are differences in custom or general legal 
procedure. But the extent to which requirement is made by 
statute has at present much bearing upon the efficiency and com- 
pleteness of the inspection systems. The more important of the 
provisions will be summarized. 

Inspectors are sometimes required to furnish copies of labor 
laws or abstracts from them to employers or others applying for 
them;' also blanks for reporting accidents,' blank employment 
certificates,!" blank applications for tenement^^ or bakery'^ licenses. 
The most important of such documents are the time-schedules^* 
showing the hours of labor for women and minors in the rooms 

1 California, Coloiado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 

1 Connecticut, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Washington. 

' Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Washington. 

* See also "mercantile establishments." 

* Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania. 

' Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin. 

^ Connecticut, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 

" See Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington 
West Virginia. 

* See Connecticut, Ohio. 

>• Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, Pennsylvania. 

" New York. 

" Wisconsin. 

" Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio. 
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in which they are posted. The latter in Massachusetts are 
especially complete, showing the exact time of starting and stop- 
ping work as well as the total hours per day and week; also in 
factories the exact time for beginning and ending all stops for 
meals. ^ But inspectors in Massachusetts are not required by 
law to furnish any other blanks, and this weakness of the law may 
be responsible for the irregularity of procedure and lack of uni- 
formity in dealing with infringements of the law. To it may also 
be attributed the failure of co-ordination between the departments. 

In the comparatively few prosecutions for offences of labor 
laws in Massachusetts, the inspector bringing the complaint 
usually institutes the prosecution himself, although he may call 
upon the attorney-general for aid if he chooses. Few other states 
leave the decision on this point so largely to the inspectors. They 
are either required to prosecute directly^ or merely to take aflB- 
davits — in some cases to issue subpcenas — then "request 
county attorney to proceed."' The latter provision is usually 
accompanied by one requiring the attorney to act upon the in- 
spector's appUcation to him. In Nebraska, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin inspectors must send formal notice of violations discovered. 
Inspectors give notice of alterations required for conformity with 
the law in Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota and Washington. Notices 
on scattering specific points are required in many other states.* 
In Massachusetts the law prescribes notices concerning defects 
in elevators or fixe escapes only. 

Inspectors are required to issue certificates of satisfactory 
conditions found upon inspection of bakeries in nine states,' not 
including Massachusetts, which does not direct inspectors to 
examine bakeries. Similar certificates are granted in California 
and Wisconsin, after an examination of scaffolding which is found 
in satisfactory condition, and in Colorado and Oregon, after in- 

1 In other places than factories, the amount of time allowed must be given, but the exact hour 
is not required, as it is in factories. 

' Alabama, California, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, on specific laws in some other states. 

' Ulinois, Indiana, Nebrasica, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

* Maine, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Washington. 

^ Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 
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spection of machinery which might be dangerous to employees. 
Tenement manufacturing permits and certificates in cases in 
which the inspector judges fire escapes to be unnecessary are issued 
in Pennsylvania and in Massachusetts. Massachusetts also 
authorizes inspectors to issue moving picture machine licenses 
and certificates of exemption from requirements concerning meal 
hours for employees. The notable certificate provision which is 
worth consideration by other states is that of Washington. An 
inspector there after completing inspection of an establishment 
in which he has found satisfactory conditions issues a general 
certificate to that effect which is posted in the building. The 
certificate is revoked upon the discovery of the violation of any 
labor law. 

Inspectors keep records of their work in various forms. They 
issue biennial reports in eight states,-' annual reports in eighteen 
states,^ including Massachusetts. They are required to record 
inspections and orders in Connecticut, Indiana, and Minnesota, 
and inspections in West Virginia. There are other miscellaneous 
requirements for the recording of accidents reported,' and of 
tenement licenses refused or revoked;* for filing duphcate em- 
ployment certificates for employed children,^ and of health records 
of tenements having licenses for manufacturing.* None of the 
records of inspections and orders or other records mentioned are 
required in Massachusetts. Annual or biennial reports are often 
issued in the form of reports to a governor or a state legislature. 

Reports to other state officials are required in some instances. 
In some states, as before stated,^ they report violations to the 
state's attorney of the locality. These are the only directions 
in which reporting to other departments is mentioned by law in 
many states. In a bare half-dozen,* including Massachusetts, is 
any reporting to local boards of health of conditions which might 

■ California, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin. 

> Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Maine, Missouri, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Louisiana (to governor annually, by him to legislature biennially). 

s Connecticut. 

< New York. 

B Maine, Montana, Louisiana, Wisconsin. 

• New York. 

' P. 266. 

' Delaware, IlUnois, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin. 
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come under their jurisdiction required by law. Certain violations 
of child labor laws are to be reported by inspectors to local school 
authorities in Minnesota, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin. In Massachusetts, however, such reporting is confined 
to the inspectors of health who have close relations with the state 
board and local boards of health, except for possible references of 
cases for prosecution to legal authorities by the district police 
inspectors. 

On all these questions of method we must once more note the 
insufficiency of statutes for final measuring of efficiency. Ad- 
ministrative law has taken great strides in other departments in 
American government, state as well as national, and inspection 
bureaus undoubtedly make many rulings and establish customs 
with all the effect of law. There is nothing to prevent a chief 
inspector from sending out blanks or reporting violations to other 
pubKc officials without waiting for special legal authorization. 
In Massachusetts more is left to the imagination or initiative of 
the inspectors on these detailed points than in other states. One 
piece of administrative method which might be worth copying if 
our inspection were so organized as to make its adoption feasible 
is the Washington plan noted above for granting certificates of 
compliance to places in which no violations of any labor law are 
found. By the simple device of removing the certificate, the 
inspector can indicate that a given establishment is below par.* 
But such a plan would operate with more difficulty in Massachu- 
setts, where inspection work is not in charge of a single set of 
state inspectors. 

Organization of Inspection. The fourth basis for comparing 
inspection in the different states rests upon the administration of 
labor laws by different systems which have been already outlined 
at various points in the preceding discussion. They will be 
presented briefly here as essential to an understanding of what is 
unique in the administration system in Massachusetts. Of the 
thirty-three states having state inspection, twenty-one'' place it 

^ The owner or agent is of course allowed a hearing, if he disputes the justice of an inspector's 
action. 

3 California, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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under a bureau of labor; ten'- have separate departments of factory 
inspection; only Alabama and Massachusetts come under neither 
classification. The system in Alabama is too inclusive to be so 
classified for the single inspector examines jails and almshouses 
as well as factories. In Massachusetts state inspection is divided 
between thirty members of the Inspection department of the 
district police and fourteen inspectors of health under the state 
board of health. The bureau of statistics, formerly the bureau 
of statistics of labor, is a separate department. 

The first issue in the question of organization is one altogether 
unmentioned at present in Massachusetts, the desirability of 
associating statistical and inspection work in the same depart- 
ment. It has been done in other states from motives of economy, 
especially in the early days of the use of the bureau. The highest 
development of unified organization is reached in New York, 
where the commissioner of labor is at the head of a bureau of 
labor comprising four separate subordinate bureaus, those of 
statistics, factory inspection, mercantile inspection, and arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. Supporters of this plan claim that some 
measure of increased efficiency results from the preparation of the 
statistical tables for factory inspectors' reports by members of 
the bureau of statistics, a plan which promises more complete 
and more accurate use of the material accumulated. The factory 
inspectors, in turn, may aid the bureau of statistics at times by 
gathering material desired by that bureau. But the difficult 
task of securing statistical evidence from employers is complicated 
if the employers beheve that the information they give may be 
used in convicting them of violations of the law. The arrange- 
ment has been severely criticised in New York. Mr. Fairchild's 
careful study argues thus:^ "Apart from the possible saving of 
expense there is very little to commend this action. The business 
of gathering statistics is an entirely distinct one from that of 
enforcing the law in factories, and each must interfere with the 
other when carried out under the authority of a single officer. 
In theory certainly the two departments should be entirely 

1 Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, Obioi Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee. 

' The Factory Legialaiion of the State of New York, p. 106. 
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independent. In practice the work of the factory inspectors in 
New York has been more or less interfered with. Inspectors 
appear quite often more anxious to secure the information desired 
by the statisticians of the department (of labor) than to see that 
the factory law is enforced." The former commissioner of labor 
in New York, P. Tecumseh Sherman, gives his approval^ of the 
judgment passed by a foreign critic whom Mr. Sherman quotes 
as follows but does not name : "The combination does not seem 
to have fortunate results, for the two functions are apt to be 
inconsistent, the director of statistics needing the good will of 
manufacturers to obtain his information, while the inspector of 
factories is often obliged to harass these same manufacturers in 
order to enforce the law. The states which have obtained the 
best results . . . are those which have kept the two services 
separate." The commissioner adds: "Our experience confirms 
these conclusions. The efficiency of aU our bureaus is impaired 
by their consolidation into one department." 

A second issue in the organization of factory inspection in Massa- 
chusetts is the concentration of all state inspection under a single 
force. At present, inspection is conducted under two separate de- 
partments. The greater number of inspectors are organized under 
the district police, while the inspectors of health are under the 
state board of health. Massachusetts had a unified organization 
of all state inspection work under a section of the district police 
until 11107. In that year, after a state investigation had revealed 
frequent bad sanitary conditions, the inspectors of health were 
appointed under the state board of health. Their first published 
report shows valuable results in the promotion of health of em- 
ployees, but there seems sufficient evidence that sanitation is 
better guarded only in those establishments which the limited 
time of the health inspectors permits them to visit. In the 
majority of places inspection for sanitation has been omitted 
altogether, as is proved by the small number of places actually 
visited, because of the pressure of duties in connection with 
licenses and examination of minors. But the protection of health 
of employees, especially of minors, and the greater ease in licensing 
of shops are important. Any endeavor to improve the adminis- 

' New York State Department of Labor Commisflioner'e Report, I, p. 86. 
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tration of the laws should take care not to lose this great step 
forward. Other advantages of this double system concern the 
personnel of the inspecting forces. It is probable that physicians 
of a better grade accept appointments under a state board of 
health than it would be possible to secure under a bureau of 
factory inspection. Work under the state board may seem to 
them to offer greater professional prestige and to be rather less 
open to the charge of political connections associated in the minds 
of many people with appointments to state factory inspection 
bureaus. But the relations between the two bodies are very 
slight while their functions overlap, are not logically apportioned 
and often conflict. To suggest the difliculties which result would 
mean the presentation of hearsay evidence and statements made 
in confidence. But the feeling on the part of many interested 
persons that the system lacks effectiveness is general though 
vague. 

Not only have we at present two forces but on several points 
their work is not divided according to the subjects they are sup- 
posed to understand. The district police exercise powers touching 
health conditions. They are instructed to inspect sanitary, 
ventilating, and heating provisions in public buildings and school- 
houses, while these duties belong to health inspectors in factories 
and workshops; the inspectors of health may make examination 
of conditions in schoolhouses when the health of the pupils requires, 
but only the police have authority to order any changes. The 
police enforce the laws for cleanUness and the provision of toilet 
rooms in stores and ofiBces. In factories and workshops, where 
the inspectors of health and not the district police are instructed 
to enforce health laws, orders given by health inspectors must not 
be such that they can be construed to "involve structural changes." 
Such orders for all places must emanate from the district police, 
even though the changes concern the betterment of health con- 
ditions only. On the other hand, the health inspectors examine 
factories for dust-removing devices and guards on emery wheels 
— mechanical apparatus which may be more readily understood 
by the inspectors of the district poUce who are accustomed to 
examine machinery for proper guarding to prevent accident. 
Finally, plans for new buildings are submitted to the poUce only 
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(according to law), although the nature of those plans involves 
the efficiency or inefficiency of ventilating and lighting systems 
and the location of toilet rooms planned for the new buildings. 
In actual practice, this lack of legal authority on many points 
has proved less hampering to the inspectors of health than might 
have been expected. Suggestions and recommendations have 
often proved as effective as orders. Some manufacturers have 
even brought plans of new buildings to the inspectors of health 
for criticism. But the personal confidence which some of the 
health inspectors have succeeded in securing from employers 
does not make less desirable a system which would place authority 
for each kind of work in the body created to do that work. 

Not only is there this confusion of duties and powers between 
the two bodies, but curiously the inspection duties are a secondary 
function of both the department of health and of the district 
police. This result is that the inspectors under each board are 
often given other duties than those presumably belonging to 
inspection. Thus, the health inspectors have frequent obUga- 
tions of conference with local boards or independent activities as 
to contagious diseases. The other inspectors on the other hand 
may be and often are detailed for detective duties, regulation of 
moving picture shows, or similar police duties. Such separately 
organized groups of inspectors cannot give the best of service, and 
consequently a means of mutual understanding much greater than 
that which now exists between the district police and the inspec- 
tors of health is imperative. 

The most recent researches everywhere emphasize the health 
element in all questions of employment. The new studies in the 
economics of fatigue and the relative dangers of various processes 
for women and children reveal the intricate relation between 
health laws and "hour, age, and safety" laws — the two divisions 
of labor legislation which Massachusetts has recognized in in- 
spection. The number of hours a man or woman may health- 
fully work and the age at which a child may safely begin to work 
depend largely upon the conditions under which the work must 
be done. They are not absolute, but variable, periods. If a 
kind of sliding scale of time-limits is ever worked out, whether 
it becomes legally obligatory or is but suggestive and advisory 
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to employers and organized employees, the men who understand 
"health" conditions in the old sense of sanitation and the men 
concerned with laws as to hours, ages, and safety must work in 
harmony. For the accumulation of facts which may serve as a 
basis for farseeing and constructive legislation the physicians 
and the men with long knowledge of practical conditions, the 
health inspectors and the police inspectors of hours and safety 
must ultimately "get together." 

The appointment of physicians only for health inspection was 
recently deplored by the Boston Central Labor Union;^ it was 
contended that the sanitary inspection force should include practi- 
cal mechanics whose past experience made them competent judges 
of the value of mechanical devices for dust removal, etc. In 
England, "assistant industrial workingmen inspectors" have been 
appointed^ to put such practical knowledge at the disposal of the 
inspecting force. It may be said that none of the devices used 
are too difficult for any man of intelligence to understand after 
some study. 

It would seem that efficiency might be achieved through a 
combination of inspection under a single body or head, retaining 
functions of examination and care of employees' health in physi- 
cian's hands. These officials might at the same time give suffi- 
cient attention to quasi health duties, which do not require expert 
medical skill, so as to secure administration of laws of sanitation, 
age limitations, and hours of labor. 

In favor of reorganization of all inspecting forces, under either 
of the bodies at present concerned with the work or under a newly- 
formed bureau or department of factory and mercantile inspection, 
a simple but cogent argument is that such unified organization 
promises economy of administration. No other state maintains 
two separate sets of inspectors. 

6. Conclusion. 

Massachusetts, like most of our industrial states, has made 
headway slowly in the development of efficient systems of ad- 
ministration of the law. It is not to other states of the Union 

■ See Boston Evening Olobe, 1910. 

: See article by Miss Anderson, principal lady inspector of factones, in Woman tn Industry, 
edited by Shackleton, p. 164. 
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that one must look for a model toward which to reconstruct 
existing methods, but rather to European states. It is in those 
countries that law not only exists but means of effectively en- 
forcing the law have also been developed. 

Not only in her laws regulating conditions of labor, but in laws 
requiring their enforcement, does Massachusetts seem to stand 
toward the top in the United States. But she has fallen far 
behind our other states in providing the machinery for enforcing 
those laws. Just what her comparative position is and wherein 
her laws providing for a system of enforcement are deficient may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The -penalties imposed have as wide an application as in any 
state, but they are very low in amount for infringement of 
child labor, sanitation, employment of women laws and those 
requiring accidents to be reported. The form of minimum state- 
ments in New York or the amounts provided in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania promise greater effectiveness. The general policy of 
"settling cases out of court" is to be commended, but it is possible 
that somewhat more frequent prosecutions of violations of the 
law in Massachusetts would produce further wholesome respect 
for the law. 

2. The relation between local and state inspection is confused 
and difficult of solution as is this problem in aU hnes of govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth. The health officials and truant 
officers are the chief local bodies whose relation to state authori- 
ties should be clearly defined, and if the strong tendency to 
centralization in the state departments seen in England and our 
more progressive states proves most effective, the issue should 
be faced squarely in Massachusetts. An illustration of the 
existing confusion is seen in the matters relating to receptacles 
for expectoration. At present, the receptacles for expectoration 
and the medical and surgical kits required by law in factories 
must be approved by local boards of health. The state inspectors 
of health are permitted by law and required by order of the state 
board to report the absence of such equipment to local boards of 
health, but orders for their introduction may come only from the 
local boards. There would be two advantages in allowing the 
inspectors of health to order directly the installation of the articles 
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needed: they would be introduced much more quickly and, 
secondly, the kind and quantity needed in a particular factory 
could be better judged by the state inspector because his expe- 
rience gives him acquaintance with the practice in factories 
throughout a wide district. 

3. The amount of inspection provided is inadequate. The 
greater part of inspection is at present practically on complaint 
only. Small shops are seldom inspected. Both the inspectors 
under the board of health and those under the district police 
have or may have other duties. Even without this handicap 
the number of inspectors is inadequate in proportion to the num- 
ber of industrial estabhshments and workers in the state and the 
scattered location of the industries. 

4. The civil service tests are not calculated to secure men who 
are fitted for the especial duties imposed upon them. There is 
too large an allowance for "writing and arithmetic," "training 
and experience," and examinations in the technical subject of 
building and construction, counting one third only, are not 
sufficient to assure knowledge of the great body of labor law. 
Women inspectors have no examinations. Such progressive 
states as Wisconsin and New York teach much in this regard. 

5. Salaries of inspectors of the district police might well be graded, 
as are the salaries of inspectors of health at present. The latter 
receive amounts varying from $720 to $2,500 per year; the salary of 
each inspector is determined by the board of health according to the 
amount of time which must be given to the work in each district 
and with some consideration also of the inspector's special ability 
and experience. But all men factory inspectors of the district 
police receive the same amount — $1,500 per year. All are 
expected to give full time to the work, but there might still be 
differentiation according to training and length of service. In- 
spectors in New York are divided into three salary groups on 
these bases, at $1,000, $1,250 and $1,500 per year. 

6. The application of certain laws should be extended. The 
laws requiring good ventilation, good light and drinking water are 
illogically confined in their application to factories and work- 
shops; they should cover mercantile establishments also. It has 
been assumed that stores are kept well ventilated and well lighted 
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for the attraction of customers, but this is by no means always 
true. Good drinking water is as much needed by employees in 
a store as in a factory. Health conditions may show a higher 
average in stores than in factories, but cases of bad conditions in 
stores certainly exist and these might perfectly well be made 
illegal by a simple extension of present laws. 

The imposition of the duty of regular inspection at specified 
stated intervals as in Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and West 
Virginia, and the inclusion of small shops would require an in- 
crease in the force, although better and more economical adjust- 
ments of inspector's time and duties doubtless would make some 
extension of duties possible. 

7. A system of reports and other records is not provided for by 
law and apparently has not been introduced in Massachusetts as 
eflfectively as in other states, — Wisconsin and Washington. 
That there is a lack of uniformity in the several districts is ap- 
parent. Thus there are no reports to local school authorities. 
The evidence is strong that those requirements which have been 
made such as for posting of notices and hsts of minors are not 
fully enforced. Similarly the failure to follow uniform proceedings 
as to prosecution of infringements of the laws is noticeable. A 
system of listing all places subject to inspection, although its 
value is most apparent, may not be expected, as it is not to be 
found in any state of the Union. For Massachusetts to intro- 
duce from Germany such a scheme would be appropriate to her 
general character as leader in industrial legislation. 

8. Factory inspection from the beginning has been imposed 
upon departments and officers having other primary duties. 
The most recent illustration is seen in the imposition of hcensing 
and inspecting moving picture shows upon the inspectors of the 
district police. No other state has two departments with such 
duties. That there may to-day be difPerent officers visiting one 
estabUshment is due to this origin of the inspecting system, and 
its fimgus-like attachment to other departments. To-day an 
employer may be compelled to extend the courtesy of his factory 
or workshop to a procession of inspectors: a building inspector, 
a boiler inspector, a pohce inspector for machinery, a state health 
inspector for sanitation, health of employees, a local health 
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inspector, a truant officer. This confusion can only be avoided 
by the development of a principle, which is making its way in 
other states, such as Wisconsin and in foreign nations, in the 
specialization of industries by inspectors. Thus those industries 
requiring more attention to sanitary and health questions, such 
as bakeries, candy factories, and manufactories of other food 
products might require an inspector with larger knowledge of 
industrial hygiene; those industries in which large and heavy 
machinery is installed, such as machine shops, falling to the lot 
of an inspector versed in mechanics. Such division of the field 
rather than a geographical distribution might thus afford more 
efficient and instructive supervision, at the same time saving 
both inspectors and employers from duplication of visits. 

The study of accidents and the system of reporting is one also 
of great importance. In England,^ accidents and cases of in- 
dustrial poisoning are reported to the certifying surgeons whose 
work in some measure corresponds to that of our inspectors of 
health. The frequency of accident is closely related to the phys- 
ical condition of the workers. Foreign studies show that acci- 
dents are more frequent at hours of the day and periods in the 
week when employees are most tired; it is time that similar studies 
should be made in Massachusetts. Deplorably little use is at 
present made of accident statistics in Massachusetts, a condition 
likely to continue as long as accidents are reported only to the 
district pohce who labor imder the double burden of inexperience in 
the use of statistics and great pressure of work. It is possible, 
therefore, that accidents should be reported for statistical pur- 
poses to still a third body, the bureau of statistics. 

The importance of health questions should by no means be 
overlooked in any system of reorganization. The general average 
of conditions in workshops is probably below that in factories; 
the conditions in mercantile establishments may rank somewhat 
higher, but the number of minors seen in stores who do not look 
physically vigorous is certainly sufficient to warrant allowing 
their examination. It may be that while children should receive 
first attention not only minors but adults should be subject to 
physical examination by the inspectors of health. 

' See article on "Factory Legislation" by Weber in Blias's Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1909. 
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If Dr. Holmes's saying, "It matters not so much where a man 
stands as in what direction he is moving," be taken as true also 
of states, we must look upon one phase of development in Massa- 
chusetts as especially important. Most of her older laws con- 
cerning child labor, hours, etc., were definitely stated and applicable 
to all cases in unvarying fashion. Much of the newer legislation 
is phrased in more general terms and inspectors are permitted 
much greater latitude as to its enforcement in detail. This great 
issue of general versus specific laws, leaving respectively much 
or httle to the discretion of individual factory inspectors or of 
inspection departments has developed two schools of theorists 
on labor legislation and resulted throughout countries having 
such legislation in laws which may be roughly divided into two 
groups on this issue. People who advocate concrete laws say 
that only a specific legal statement in black and white gives an 
inspector sufficient backing to enable hini to force obedience on 
the part of an unwilling employer. Those who believe in legis- 
lation of a more general nature argue that any stated minimum 
of good conditions tends to become the average, while a tactful 
inspector enforcing a general law can keep the minimum in the 
few "bad" places about as high and, at the same time, secure 
in most places conditions far above anything which could reason- 
ably be set by a rigid law as the standard. 

Advocates of general laws sometimes favor their modification 
by definite rules put forth from time to time by factory inspection 
departments. These rules can be altered to suit rapidly changing 
conditions much more quickly than state laws can be amended 
by legislative voting. The General Court of Massachusetts for 
1910 passed a law prohibiting the employment of minors in 
dangerous trades which interestingly illustrates this method. 
Instead of naming the trades, the law empowers the state board 
of health to declare what specific processes are too dangerous for 
minors. The board issued its first Hst in July. This list is subject 
to modification by the board at any time and the name of a given 
process can be added or dropped without awaiting assembly and 
action on the part of the General Court. This possibility of rapid 
action spurs employers to prompt improvement of processes 
which they wish dropped from the "dangerous" list; it makes 
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possible the immediate addition of newly invented processes 
which are unsafe for minors. The Home Secretary in England 
is allowed to make detailed rules for dangerous trades^ which have 
all the effect of law if not acted upon adversely by Parliament 
within forty days. 

The tendency toward less rigid enactments by the legislature 
in Massachusetts is best seen in the sanitary laws enforced by the 
inspectors of health. They are required to see that^ "factories 
shall be well lighted and well ventilated and kept clean." The 
law does not say how many windows or how many candle power 
of artificial light shall be required in a factory of given size; it 
does not state the number of cubic feet of space per person re- 
quired' nor the proportion of carbon dioxide allowed in the air; 
it defines no mathematical measure of cleanliness. The General 
Court did not "make an otherwise good law cumbersome and 
unpractical by crowding it with useless detail," to use the words 
of Mr. Alba M. Edwards in his Labor Legislation in Connecticut,* 
in approving a similar feature in certain laws in that state. 
The same principle is stated by another recent study. Factory 
Legislation of Rhode Island, by Mr. John Ker Towles.^ "This 
indefiniteness of the law is an advantage in that it allows the 
inspector to adjust his orders to the needs of the occasion. Con- 
ditions vary with the different mills, so that it may be best to 
leave to the judgment of the inspector what changes are required. 
A manufacturer would regard as a great hardship an order requiring 
him suddenly to bring an old miU up to a fixed standard, whereas 
an official possessing tact and firmness could cause the employer 
gradually to improve the conditions." Mr. Towles thinks, 
however, that such general statutes make "too much depend 
upon the character of the inspector" and finally concludes in 
favor of "certain minimum standards of health and safety." 

' See article on "Factory Legislation; Great Britain," by Weber in Encychpedia of Social 
Reform, Blise, 1909. 

' Acts, 1909, 5U. 

■ This is the most frequent specific provision, usually requiring 250 cu. ft. per person, some- 
times (New York, Ohio, New Jersey) 400 cu. ft. during night work. See Indiana, An. S. 7087; 
Michigan, 1901, Act 113, sec. 17, as amended by 1907, 169,250; New Jersey, 1904,64, 19; NewYork, 
p. 2089 and S, sec. 85; Ohio, An. S. 4364-81; Pennsylvania, Dig. 1893-1903, p. 825, par. 2. 

' P. 260. 

s P. 88. 
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The inspectors of health in Massachusetts set for themselves a 
standard of a non-mathematical sort higher than that which any 
detailed statute would fix. In their first annual report for 1907-08/ 
their criterion is thus stated, " The Inspectors of Health used as 
standards the conditions which they found existing in those 
factories and workshops carrying on similar business in similar 
buildings within the Commonwealth where the health and welfare 
of the working people were most completely protected." With 
such general laws for factory inspection as with the commission 
system of governing cities, efficient men are essential; with those 
secured, better results follow from the less exact provisions of 
health legislation in Massachusetts. Health questions lend them- 
selves most easily to this sort of administration, but it is thoroughly 
possible that more field for exercising the inspector's judgment 
as to the ordering of machinery guards and fire escapes and the 
determination of hours of labor may be disclosed with the in- 
crease of confidence in the ability and fairness of inspectors. 

An important tendency to be noted in Massachusetts labor 
legislation marks a radical change in the theory upon which all 
inspection is conducted. In so far as officials make inspections 
on their own initiative and do not act upon complaints only, the 
whole question of enforcement is put in large measure upon a new 
basis. An inspector with official right of entry to all establishments 
is not only, perhaps not chiefly, a detective of violations of the laws; 
he becomes a peripatetic industrial educator, carrying from place 
to place news of improvements, large and small, which will better 
conditions for employees with the least trouble or expense on the 
employer's part.'' In time the employer may receive the state 
inspector in much the same way as he receives representatives 
of the fire or accident insurance companies whose policies he 
carries. From each the employer has a right to expect not only 
a statement of particulars on which his establishment is below 
par, but suggestions also of any possible improvements, often of 
a minor sort, at points where he is not necessarily violating any 
statute. 

' p. 10. 

' Illufitration of possible items: A clever foreman in a Brockton shoe factory put long strips 
of cheesecloth at lower sashes of windows, which could thus be opened without so strong draft 
on bands of workers. This could be done anywhere. 
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In an article on the "Factory and Workshop," included in a 
new collection. Woman in Industry, Miss Anderson, chief lady 
inspector in England, confirms this conclusion by saying of the 
English system: "In general the position and influence of the 
inspectorate has immensely changed. Instead of being in prin- 
ciple a kind of magistrate or magistrate's agent they have become 
in principle largely a kind of general skilled adviser, a kind of 
human dictionary in matters of industrial health and standards." 

Note. The commission to investigate the Inspection of Factories, 
etc., appointed' in 1910, has reported an excellent bill just as this volume 
goes to the press. It is reprinted in Appendix B, pages 285 to 289, 
following. ' [Editor.] 

1 See Report of the Commiaaion to investigate the Inspection of Factories, Workshops, Mercantile 
Estdblishmenia and other Buildings, 1911. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 

Civil Service Examinations — State and County Service 
Januabt 22, 1910 

List of Positions and Requirements. 

9. Deputy Factory Inspector or Deputy Mercantile Inspector, 
Department of Labor. $1,000. Open to men and women. . . . 
The bulk of the work of the Department is in the tenement-house 
districts of the large cities and involves constant climbing of stairs, 
exposure to weather and unusual exposure to disease. In order to 
insure ability to work under these conditions, candidates will be 
given a medical examination by the Commission's examiners, who 
will be instructed to reject all candidates of impaired physical 
powers or suffering from disease of any kind. 

Examination for Deputy Factory Inspector. 
I. 
1. Add the following and from the sum subtract 74,297,869: 

64,298,317 

8,097,121 
35,283,916 
62,194.727 
33,284,194 

8,278,194 

48,916 

27,719,289 

1,118,903 

6,732 

82,918,334 

19,716,279 
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2. If 1962 barrels of potatoes can be bought for $7357.50, how much 

will 486 barrels cost at the same rate? 

3. Find the total cost of 

178978 yds. of cloth at $0.03 a yd., 
893%2 bu. of beans at $1.89 a bu., 
1962j^ lbs. of sugar at $0.04 a lb., 
7384 bu. of potetoes at $1.03 a bu. 

4. How many cubic feet of air in a room 15j^ yds. long, 14 yds. wide 

and 3J/^ yds. high, and how many persons can be employed therein 
if 260 cubic feet of space are allowed for each person? 

5. A man receives a salary of $83 J per month. How long will it take 

him to pay for a house costing $2500 if his yearly expenses aver- 
age $600? 

n. 

1. Describe the organization of the Department of Labor. How are 

appointments made therein? What is the general purpose of the 
State in maintaining such a department? 

2. Give the functions of (o) the Bureau of Factory Inspection, (6) the 

Bureau of Mercantile Inspection. 

3. Give the provisions of the labor law relating to (a) hours of labor, 

with the exceptions thereto, (&) wages. What is the purpose of 
these provisions? What kind of public employment is exempted 
from the application of these restrictions and why? 

4. What are the provisions of the labor law in relation to the safety 

of persons employed in the construction, repair or renovating of 
buildings? 

5. Define the following terms as used in the labor law: (a) factory, 

(6) tenant-factory, (c) mercantile establishment. 

6. State concisely the provisions of the labor law relating to the employ- 

ment of children in (a) factories, (6) mercantile establishments. 
Why these provisions? 

7. What are the provisions of the labor law relating to the employment 

of women in (a) factories, (b) mercantile establishments? 

8. State briefly the provisions of the labor law relating to the safety 

of Ufe and limb of factory employees. 

9. What provisions are made in the labor law for the health and com- 

fort of employees in (a) factories, (6) mercantile establishments. 

10. What are the powers of the Commissioner of Labor with reference 

to unsanitary conditions in (a) tenant-factories, (b) bakeries? 

11. What are the powers of the Commissioner of Labor relative to tene- 

ment houses? 
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12. What class of employees are excluded from employment upon public 
works in this State? What further provision is there relative to 
preference in employment upon such works? 

III. 

1-2. A complaint, received by the Commissioner of Labor alleging that 
a contractor for the erection of a state armory is violating the 
labor law by requiring his employees to work ten hours a day, has 
been referred to you for investigation. Prepare a report sustain- 
ing the complaint, and describing the facts in detail. Support 
your report with the sworn statements of two of the contractor's 
workmen who have been required to work more than eight hours 
a day. 

3. John Smith is charged with employing children in his factory after 

5 P.M. How would you obtain evidence against him with a view 
to his prosecution? What evidence and how much would you 
consider necessary? 

4. What is (a) a line shaft, (jb) a counter shaft, (c) an idler or loose 

pulley and a belt shifter? 

5. Supplying all necessary facts, give an outline of the inspection of a 

machine shop containing dangerous machinery upon which boys 
under 16 years of age are employed. Give in connection there- 
with such orders as may be necessary to remedy conditions foiind 
in violation of law. 

6. Supplying necessary facts, give an outline of the inspection of a 

knitting mill employing a large number of women and children. 
Assuming that the sanitary requirements for the health and com- 
fort of employees have not been complied with, give orders to 
correct the defects in accordance with the law. 

7. Suppose on inspecting a paper box factory in a tenant-factory you 

find that the floors and toilets are in a filthy condition, that the 
air in workrooms is superheated and charged with unpleasant 
odors and that all windows are closed. Indicate the course to 
be taken to remedy the conditions. 

8. Describe in detail the particular elements of danger of physical 

injury in connection with the operation of power-driven machinery 
while entirely devoid of safeguards. Indicate how the danger may 
be practically overcome without interfering with the utility of 
such machine. Name several power-driven machines, describing 
the danger from each and the method of guarding against accident. 
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Examination for Deputy Factoet Inspector. (AuGtrsT 24, 1907.) 



1. Give the substance of the amendment to the labor law passed by 

the last Legislature relative to telegraph and telephone operators 
and signalmen. What is the purpose of this amendment? 

2. What provision does the law make for the protection of employees 

who have to use scaffolding for building purposes? How is this 
provision enforced? 

3. How much space must be allowed in a factory workroom for each 

employee and what provision is made for its ventilation? 

4. State the provisions of the law relative to the employment of women 

and children at polishing and buffing. 

5. Define a "tenant-factory" as used in the labor law. Who is respon- 

sible for the observance of the law in such tenant-factories? 

6. Name at least ten articles to manufacture which a tenement house 

must secure a hcense. How is such a license secured? 

7. State at least two provisions of the labor law relative to the build- 

ings, etc., occupied by bakeries. 

8. What provision does the labor law make relative to the inspection 

of boilers in factories and what boiler equipment or equipments 
are required? 
9-10. State in full the main provisions of the labor law relative to the 
employment of minors. What must the certificate of employment 
required of minors contain and how is it issued? 

n. 

1. Assuming that you have been assigned to investigate a case of alleged 
violation of the law regulating the construction of fire escapes, 
and have made your investigation, write a report of the same to 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

9. What would you do if you as an inspector found a boiler in use in 

a factory in a dangerous condition? 

3. State definitely the course you would take if you were sent to inspect 

an establishment claiming to manufacture "tenement made arti- 
cles." 

4. If you were sent to inspect a shirt factory what points would you 

especially notice? State definitely and fully. 
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5. State the objects sought to be attained by an enforcement of the 

factory inspection law. 

6. Draw up an affidavit charging John Doe with violation of the pro- 

visions of the law forbidding the employment in factories of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 

7. (o) What parts would you especially notice in inspecting the machin- 

ery used in a woodworking factory.' 
(6) In a steam laundry? 

8. What points would you look into in inspecting a passenger elevator? 

9. (a) What course should an inspector take in case he discovers 

evidence of a contagious disease in a tenant factory where 
clothes are being made? 
(6) What diseases do you class as contagious? 
10. What are the requirements of good ventilation and how would you 
determine whether or not a room was properly ventilated? 

STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Civil Service Examination for Deputy Factory Inspector. 
(Preliminary Paper, October 2, 1909.) 

1. State the extent of your general education. 

2. What special educational training have you received in sociology 

and economics? State name of institution, courses pursued, length 
of time and degrees conferred. 

3. In what occupation or occupations have you been employed during 

the past ten years? Where? By whom employed? At what 
salary? Length of time in each position? 

4. If you have held more than one position during the past ten years, 

state the reason for leaving the position or positions held by you. 

5. Are you now employed? If not, why? Were you ever dismissed 

from service? If so, why? 

6. If you have not already done so in Question 3, state fully your experi- 

ence as factory superintendent, foreman, or machine operator, 
including: 

(o) your experience in factory inspection; 

(6) the number of men in your employ or under your super- 
vision; 

(c) the location, name and owner and kind of goods manufac- 

tured at each factory in which you worked; 

(d) the title of your position, and the duties you had to perform. 



(6) machinery : 
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7. Which of the following points in factory inspection do you feel espe- 

cially well qualified to inspect: 
(a) engines and boilers; 

' elevators, 

automatic sprinklers, 
emery wheels, 
polishing wheels, etc.; 

(c) building construction for ventilation, sanitation and safety; 

(d) child labor. 

8. What physical defect, if any, have you? 

9. Are you able to endure the hardships of travel and active life which 

a factory inspector must undergo in order to perform his duties 
faithfully? 

10. Of what sociological, economic or scientific magazines or journals 

are you at present a subscriber? 

11. In case you pass this examination, will you keep the Commission 

informed of any change in your postoflice address during the com- 
ing year? 
Is it understood by you that your failure to do so will be suflScient 
cause for dropping your name from the eligible list? 

Examination foh Position of Deputy (Assistant) Factory Inspec- 
tor. (October 2, 1909.) 

(o) Factory and labor laws. 
(6) Aims and methods of inspection. 
1. What dangerous machinery requires guarding? 

2-3. What would you do as assistant factory inspector in each of the 
following cases: 

(o) Suppose a child imder 16 years of age represents himself 
to be over 16 years of age. He makes this representa- 
tion without the knowledge or consent of his parents, 
and is found working one or two hours overtime. 
(&) An employee has removed the guard on the gearing of a 
machine and is operating the machine with the guard 
so removed. The employee himself is alone respon- 
sible for this violation, 
(c) A large five story building, housing 180 people on the third 
and fourth floors, has ample stairways, but so situated 
as to make it probable that the people on the third and 
fourth floors would not be able to escape by way of the 
staircases in the event of a flre. There is one perpen- 
dicular ladder on the outside at the end of the building. 
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(d) A factory owner tells you that the state labor law is oppres- 

sive and that factory inspection by you is needless. 

(e) A factory owner is opposed to the law requiring protection 

of dangerous machinery. 
(/) A factory owner says to you that his factory is exactly 

in the same condition as it was when you inspected it 

a year ago and is unwilling to have another inspection 

made. 
(g) He ofiEers you blue prints of his factory ia place of an actual 

inspection. 
(h) The owner tries to dissuade you from making out an order 

on the ground that to comply with the order wiU be a 

financial loss to him. 

4. Discuss in three or four hundred words at least one of the following 

topics: 

(a) What in general is the purpose of the factory laws and 

factory inspection? Does the Wisconsin factory law 

reasonably satisfy this purpose? 
(6) Industrial liability insurance. 

5. (o) What conditions justify the inspector in issuing a permit to a 

child to leave school to enter some gainful occupation? In 
general, what conditions justify an inspector in refusing to issue 
such permit? 
(6) Define sweat shop, employer, employee, affidavit, sanitation. 

6. How would you proceed to prosecute an employer who has violated 

the child labor law? 

7. The grinding and polishing room of a factory contains the following 

solid emery wheels: 

2 six inch, 2 eight inch, 4 twelve inch, 4 twenty-four inch and 

2 thirty inch wheels. 
Order a complete blower system for this room showing size of 

suction pipes required for the different sized wheels, the proper 

diameter of main suction pipe leading to the exhaust fan and 

from exhaust fan to dust receptacle. 
Give the proper angle at which smaller pipes should enter the 

main trunk pipe and the velocity of air to be produced by 

the exhaust fan. 

8. (a) What evidence would lead you to suspect defective plumbing in 

a building? 
(6) How would you test the plumbing in an old building of medium 
size? 
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9. An inspector receives a salary of $1200 per annum and expenses. 
During tte month of June, 1909, he was on the road 233^ days. 
His hotel bill averaged $2.50 a day and he traveled by rail an 
average of 25 miles a day at an average expense of 2J^ cents a 
mile. Find his total bill for salary and expenses for the month. 
10. At an election A. and B. were the only candidates. The whole vote 
cast was 6235 and A. was elected by a majority of 647. How 
many votes did each candidate receive? 

Examination in Factory and Labor Laws, including Aims and 
Methods op Inspection for Deputy Factory Inspectors, 1905. 

1. In inspecting the planing mill of John Doe, employing six men, what 

would you report to the Commissioner of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics? 

2. Describe what you would consider an ideal furniture factory employ- 

ing about 150 persons. 

3. What authority can a factory inspector exercise over cigar factories? 

4. What relation, if any, exists between the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 

trial Statistics and Boards of Health? 

5. What do you understand by sweat-shops and what authority, if 

any, can an inspector exercise over them? 

6. What is meant by set-screw, fly-wheel, polishing wheel, cabal, auto- 

matic sprinkler, jointer, chuck, rheostat, counterweight, worm- 
gear, sprocket and cam. 

7. Give in substance the law governing fire escapes. Give the substance 

of the law governing emery wheels. 



A factory inspector visits a three story building used as a wagon fac- 
tory. This building is 100 ft. long, and 50 ft. wide. The floors, ceiling 
and siding are made of inch pine lumber, and the studding and joists 
of 2 X 6 hemlock. The floor joists are placed 16 in. apart and run cross- 
wise of the building. These are supported by two rows of substantial 
stringers running lengthwise. There are five windows 22 x 48 in. located 
at convenient distances apart on each side of the first floor, and four 
windows on each side of the other two floors. Each floor is but a single 
room. There is one stairway on each floor located at one end of the 
building as the means of reaching the second and third stories. The 
basement of this building is used as a foundry and blacksmith shop, 
where 30 men are employed. This basement is provided with a door 
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10 ft. wide, located at one end, and two windows on each side 2 ft. square 
On the first floor there is a suflScient number of woodworking machines 
and work benches to keep 60 men, and ten boys between 12 and 16 years 
of age, at work the entire time. On the second floor the inspector found 
30 men and 25 boys ranging from 12 to 15 years of age, employed. The 
third floor is used as a paint-shop and for storing lumber. Here the 
inspector found 30 men employed. The employees enter the building 
through a door 2J/^ ft. by 7 ft. located on the first floor in the end of the 
buLldiag opposite the stairway. This door swings inward. The inspector 
found no guards on dangerous machinery beyond what is ordinarily 
placed on such machines in the factory where they are made. The 
shavings and other oSal from the machines were swept up once a day 
after working hours, and thrown out of the window and hauled away 
in wagons. 

1. Give in detail any violation of the law which you discover in the 

above described factory. 

2. What action, if any, should have been taken by the inspector? 
Put yourself in the place of the above inspector and state what you 

would do to secure a compliance with law. 

Examination foh Position of Woman Factory Inspector. (August 

10, 1907.) 

1. Give a synopsis of the Wisconsin laws providing for inspecting and 

regulating the construction of tenement houses. 

2. (o) Give the names of 15 machines which it is illegal for children 

under 16 years to operate. 
(6) Name 3 industries in which children under 16 years are for- 
bidden to be employed. 

3. (a) Give the names of 12 manufacturing cities of Wisconsin having 

a population exceeding 10,000. 
(6) What are the principal industries in each of these cities? 
(c) Upon what railroad or railroads are they located? 

4. State the provisions of the law governing fire escapes. 

5. What do you understand by sweat shops and what authority, if any, 

can an inspector exercise over them? 

6. Describe what you would consider an ideal knitting mill in which 

150 persons are employed, both men and women. 

7. What relation, if any, exists between the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 

trial Statistics and Boards of Health? 
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Subjects foh Thesis. 

1. The effect of the mcrease of women factory workers on the Home. 

2. Piece work and speeding up in relation to the health of factory women. 

3. Give an outline of some sociological investigation you have made 

or believe should be made. 
Outline in detail your method of conducting such investigation. 

4. Discuss some of the sources of information and the methods by which 

an investigation can be made of the effect of employment on the 
morals of children. 

5. Discuss sweat shop labor in the garment making trade in Wisconsin. 
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The commission to investigate the Inspection of Factories, Workshops, 
Mercantile Establishments and Other Buildings appointed in 1910 in ac- 
cordance with chapter 56 of the Resolves, the passage of which was largely 
secured by the use of material presented in this chapter, has reported the 
following excellent bills, just as this volume goes to press. [Editor.] 

Draft of an Act to Establish a Boabd of Industhial Inspection. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. Within sixty days after the passage of this act, the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the council, shall appoint a board 
of five persons, to be known as the board of industrial inspection, one 
member of which shall be appointed for a term of five years, one for a term 
of four years, one for a term of three years, one for a term of two years, 
and one for a term of one year. Upon the expiration of the term of any 
member, a successor for a term of five years shall be appointed. One 
member shall be a representative of employers, another member shall be 
a representative of employees, and at least one member shall be a woman. 
Upon the death or resignation of any member, a successor for the unex- 
pired term shall be appointed. The members of the board shall serve 
without compensation, but necessary expenses for travelling, stationery 
and other purposes shall be paid out of the treasury of the commonwealth, 
subject to the approval of the governor and coimcil. The board shall have 
authority to employ experts, counsel or other assistants, subject to similar 
approval. 

Section 2. AU powers and duties with reference to the construction 
and inspection of buildings used for industrial purposes, the enforcement 
of laws relating to the employment of labor therein and of laws relating to 
the employment of minors, and the institution of proceedings in prosecu- 
tion of violations thereof, now conferred or imposed by law upon the state 
board of health, or upon the inspection department of the district police, 
or upon the chief of the district police, with the exception of such duties 
and powers as relate to boilers, are hereby transferred to the said board 
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of industrial inspection. Buildings used for industrial purposes, under the 
meaning of this act, shall include factories, workshops, bakeries, mechan- 
ical establishments, tenement-house work-rooms, all other buUdiiigs in 
which manufacturing is carried on, and mercantile establishments, as 
defined in section seventeen of chapter five hundred and fourteen of the 
acts of nineteen hundred and nine. 

Section 3. The board shall appoint a chief commissioner of indus- 
trial inspection, whose term of office shall be five years, and whose salary 
shall be not less than six thousand dollars and not more than eight thou- 
sand dollars per annum, as determined by the board, with the advice and 
consent of the council. The board shall further appoint, upon nomina- 
tion of the chief commissioner, two deputy commissioners, who shall be 
responsible to him. The powers, duties, salaries and terms of office of the 
deputy commissioners shall be fixed by the board. One of the deputy 
commissioners shall have charge of the enforcement of laws relatiag to 
health in industrial establishments and of prosecutions for violations 
thereof. The other shall have charge of the enforcement of all other laws 
relating to the construction and inspection of such establishments, to the 
employment of labor therein and to the employment of minors, and of 
prosecutions for violations thereof, except laws concerning employment 
offices, conciliation and arbitration, employers' liability and workmen's 
compensation. The division of powers and duties between the deputy 
commissioners with respect to the different classes of laws to be enforced 
shall be made by the board. The board shall have power to remove the 
chief commissioner or either of the deputy commissioners from office at 
any time by a vote of foiu" members. The salaries of the commissioner 
and of the deputy commissioners shall be paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth. 

Section 4. The board shall appoint inspectors or assistant inspectors, 
upon the nomination of the chief commissioner, in such number, not to 
exceed fifty, as the latter may determine to be necessary to carry on the 
work of inspection. At least one in ten of all the inspectors so appointed 
shall be a woman. The salaries and the terms of office of inspectors and 
assistant inspectors shall be fixed by the board. The salaries, which shall 
be paid out of the treasury of the commonwealth, shall be graded, and 
shall be of sufficient amount to secure competent men and women for this 
service. Lispectors and assistant inspectors may be removed from office 
at any time by a vote of four members of the board. Lispectors and assist- 
ant inspectors shall exercise such powers and duties as are now conferred 
or imposed by law on the factory and building inspectors of the district 
police and upon health inspectors of the state board of health, with refer- 
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ence to the inspection of industrial establishments, the enforcement of 
labor and health laws therein and of laws relating to the employment of 
minors, prosecutions for violations thereof, and such other duties not incon- 
sistent with existing statutory provisions as may be determined from time 
to time by the board. The division of duties and powers among inspectors 
and assistant inspectors with reference to the different laws to be enforced 
shall be made by the board in accordance with the recommendations of the 
chief commissioner. The civU service commissioners shall prepare rules, 
subject to the approval of the governor and council, for including in the 
classified service all inspectors and assistant inspectors. Persons appointed 
as inspectors or assistant inspectors shall be required to pass a civil service 
examination of a comprehensive and practical character, based upon the 
particular requirements of the kind of inspection to be done. The inspec- 
tors assigned to enforce the laws relating to health or to inspect employees 
with regard to health conditions shall be persons admitted to practise 
medicine in this conunonwealth, who have had practical experience as 
physicians; but persons without the foregoing qualifications may be 
detailed as assistant inspectors of health. 

Section 5. The board, with the advice of the chief commissioner, 
shall divide the state into inspection districts, and assign one or more 
inspectors and assistant inspectors to each district. The board may also 
transfer inspectors and assistant inspectors from one district to another, 
upon recommendation by the chief commissioner. The inspectors entrusted 
with the enforcement of laws relating to heeJth shall have the same powers 
that are now conferred by law upon state inspectors of health appointed 
under chapter five hundred and thirty-seven of the acts of nineteen hun- 
dred and seven, and all acts in amendment thereof and in addition thereto, 
with reference to the investigation of sanitary conditions outside of indus- 
trial establishments in co-operation with local health authorities, in so far 
as such powers may be necessary for the thorough discharge of their duties 
in respect to industrial inspection. 

Section 6. The board shall appoint a registrar, who shall be respon- 
sible to the chief commissioner, and shall determine his salary and term 
of office, and may remove him at any time by a vote of four members. 
It shall be the duty of the said registrar to coUect and publish annually 
statistical information concerning industrial inspection, industrial acci- 
dents and industrial diseases. Reports of accidents required by section 
one hundred and forty-four of chapter five hundred and fourteen of the 
acts of nineteen hundred and nine to be sent to the chief of the district 
police shall hereafter be sent to the chief commissioner herein provided 
for, for the use of the said registrar. 
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Section 7. The board shall submit to the general court in the month 
of January an annual report, containing a statement of the expenditures 
of the board, together with such recommendations concerning additional 
legislation with respect to industrial inspection as the board may deem 
advisable. 

Section 8. The maximum number of health districts and of state 
inspectors of health, which is fixed at fifteen by chapter five hundred and 
thirty-seven of the acts of nineteen himdred and seven and chapter five 
hundred and twenty-three of the acts of nineteen hundred and ten, is 
hereby reduced to eight. The deputy chief of the inspection department 
of the district police shall hereafter be designated oflSciaUy as the deputy 
chief of building inspection. The office of inspector of factories and public 
buildings in the inspection department of the district police is hereby 
abolished. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, 
shall appoint eighteen of the present members of the inspection depart- 
ment of the district police now serving as inspectors of factories and public 
buildings to be designated hereafter as inspectors of buildings, and to serve 
for the same term and at the same salary as the present factory and 
building inspectors. The said inspectors of buildings shall exercise all 
powers and be subject to all duties now conferred or imposed by law on 
inspectors of factories and public buildings with reference to the inspection 
of buildings, with the exception of buildings used for industrial purposes, 
as defined in section two of this act. For the purposes of this act, inspec- 
tors of factories and public buildings shall be deemed to include all mem- 
bers of the inspection department of the district police except the chief 
of the district police, the deputy chief of the inspection department and 
inspectors of boilers. 

Section 9. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the foregoing 
provisions are hereby repealed. 

Section 10. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Dhaft of an Act to Authorize the Appointment of Additional 
Membehs of the District Police to Serve as Inspectors of 
Boilers. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The governor is hereby authorized to appoint five addi- 
tional members of the district police force, who shall be employed as 
inspectors of boilers, and whose term of office, salary, powers and duties 
shall be the same as those of the members of the district police force now 
serving as inspectors of boilers. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Draft or an Act Changing the Title and Increasing the Salary 
or THE Chief Inspector of Boilers in the Inspection Depart- 
ment OF the District Police. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The chief inspector of boilers in the inspection depart- 
ment of the district poKce shall hereafter be designated officially as the 
deputy chief of boiler inspection. Said deputy chief of boiler inspection 
shall have the same rank and receive the same salary as the present deputy 
chief of the inspection department. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 



Draft of an Act Relative to the Detailing of Members op the 
Inspection Department op the District Police for Tbmporaht 
Service in the Detective Department. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. Chapter two hundred and sixty-two of the acts of nine- 
teen hundred and six, entitled "An Act to authorize the detailiug of 
members of the inspection department of the district police for temporary 
service in the detective department," is hereby amended by striking out, 
in section one, the words "at any time," and inserting in place thereof the 
words: — upon the request of the governor, — so as to read as follows: — 
Section 1. The chief of the district police may, upon the request of the 
governor, detail any member of the inspection department of the district 
police for temporary service in the detective department. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 



CHARTS 

SHOWING IN TABULAR FORM COMPARATIVE LEGISLA- 
TION ON THE SYSTEMS OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
LABOR LAWS EST ALL OF THE STATES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



The laws previous to legislation of 1907 were prepared by Miss 
Manning and subsequent to that date by Miss Reeves. It is sug- 
gested that these charts may continue to be useful, year by 
year, if the changes given in the annual "Review of Labor Legis- 
lation" pubUshed by the "Association for Labor Legislaticai" 
be noted. 

The publication of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, Legislative Review, No. 3, presents the organization of 
Administrative systems and therefore, the chart prepared to set 
forth this phase of legislation is not printed in this series. Con- 
stant reference has been made to this publication of the Associa- 
tion, and the reader should not omit its use. 

From Chart I, the columns on "child labor" and "employment 
of women" as originally planned were omitted because of the full 
presentation of these subjects in Legislative Review, Nos. 4 and 
5. They should therefore be used in connection with this chart. 



CHART I. — PmaUies for Violations of Laws regulating Certain Co 

(Penalties for violation of child labor laws and laws regulating the employment of women are omitted from this chart, because they appear in more detailed form in the publ 

on the chart which appear on Charts II and HI as having special departments for administration of the labor laws, and only thosi 



Stats. 


Sanitarj- Conditions, Seats, ToileU, Ventilation, etc. Dust Removers, Fsns, Blowers. 


Dangerous machinery and Elevators. 


Protectio 


CalUornin. 




$50 to $300. or 30 to 00 dayx or both 
(1801, c 17«, aeo. 6; 1908, o. S2). 






Connecticut. 




Compliance within 4 weeks. Not over 
$50 (1903. c. 63; O. S., 1902, sec. 
4703). 


eietalori. - Child operating, fine of $26 (G. S., 1902. aeo. 2614). 


Failure to close bu 
Fine. $100 (G. S., 
pliance. 3 months, 
over 6 months or hot 


lUinoia. Within a reasonable time after notification by inspector 
(1909, sec. 23, p. 2026f). Ventilation, seats, toilets, etc., 
clean. 110 to $50 for first offence, 125 to $?.nO for second 
offence (1909, p. 202ff). 

1 


$26 to $100 (1803. e. 48, sec. 48). 


Dangerous MiKhinery. — Within a reasonable time after notice from inspector (1909. p. 202ff. 

see. 6). Violation or disregard of notice from inspector. $10 to $50. Second time, $25 to 

$200(1909,0. 202ff. sec. 26). 
Slmaiori. — Within a reasonable time after notice from inspector (1908, p. 202ff. sec. 6). 


30 daya to comply. 1 
additional week (R 


Indiana. 


Seats for women, $10 to $30 (R. I,., 1901, sec. 2247). First 
offence, not over $50. Second offence, not over $100, or 
fine, and not over 10 days. Third offence, not loss than 
$250, and not over 30 days (R. L., 1901, sec. 7087y). 




Dantercnu Machinery. — Steam boilers. $10 to $100 (1903. c. 246). 

Elevatort. — First offence, not over $50. Second offence, not over $100, or fine, and not 

over 10 days. Third offence, not less than $250 and not over 30 days (R. L., 1901, sec. 

7087y). 


20 days to comply. N 
months (1903. o. 222 


Iowa. 




90 days for compliance. Not over 
$100,orover30days(I902.sea. 4999d) 


Dangerous Machinery. — 90 days for compliance. Not over $100 or over 30 days (1902. sec. 


60 days to comply. 1 
each additional wee! 


Kansas. 


30 days, or reasonable time for compliance. $25 to $200, 
or not over 90 days or both (O. S., 1901, sec. 6849). SeaU 
for women, $10 to $100 (1901, c. 187). 




Elevatort. — 30 days, or reasonable time to comply. $25 to $200, or not over 90 days or both 
(G. S.. 1901. sec. 6649). 


30 days, or reasonable 
to 1^00, or not over 
1901, see. 6649). 


Kentucky. t2l< to S50 for first offence. Second offence, 150 to $200, or 
10 to 90 days (1908, c. 66, sec. 18). 1 

1 


Danterout Machinery. — First offence, $25 to $50. Second offence, $60 to $200, or 10 to 90 
days (1906. c. 62, 11). 




Mninc. 


If employer does not rectify bad sanitary conditions within 
a reasonable time after notice, inspector may order it 
done at employer's expense (1907, o. 77). 




Elemtors. — 60 days to comply. $50, and each additional day $5. Also $20 to $60 for each 
offence if uses or lets building in violation of order (1903, o. 28, sec. 41). 


60 days to comply. $£ 
day $5. Also, $20 to 
uses or lets buildinj 
(1903, c. 28, sec. 41). 


Maryland. 










Uaasachusetta. 


Sanitary provisions, 4 weeks for compliance (1909, 514, 
82 and 85). Drinking water supplied, $100 (1909, 614, 
78). Toilet rooms in foundries, not over $50 (1906, 
c. 251). Sanitary proviuions in schoolhousea and public 
buildings, not over $100 (1909, 514, 105). Seats, $10 to 
$30 (1909, 514, 72). Surgical appliances in factories, $5 
to $500 for each week (1909, 514, 104). Water for humidi- 
fying. $10 to $1,000 (1908, 326, 2). 


First offence. $25 to $100. Second of- 
fence, $100 to $125, or not over 60 
days or both (1909, 514, 90). 


Dangertnu Machinery. — Traversing carriage of self-acting mule within 12 inches of fixed 
structure, 520 to $50 (1909, 614, 95). Ck)mmunication with engineer's room, $25 to $100 
(1909, 614, 91). Flying shuttles, not over $100 per week (1909, 614, 101). 

Boiler.^. — Insurance company, failure to report to police or owner, failure to comply with 
orders of insurance company after notice from police, not over $500 (1905. 472). 

Cinematograph. — $25 to $500 (1908, 566, 3). License provisions for engmeera and firemen, 
$10 to $300, or not over 3 months (R. L., 1902. 102. 86, as amended by 1905, 310). De- 
facing or removing tag from boiler, $5 to $100 (1906, 622). Failure to comply with 
orders of chief of police after notice, not over $100 (1906, 387, 3). Failure to have re- 
quired inspection made, $26 to $100 (1906, 337, 4). Violation boiler rules. $20 to $500. 
or not over 6 months or both (1907. 465, 28. as amended by 1909, 393, 3). 

Etevalore. — Operation by person under 16 or 18 (if speed over 100 feet per minuto), $26 
to $100 (1909, 514, 74). 


Appeal within 10 days 
to court. $50 to $l,a( 
and 19). obatructlo 
not over $.500 (1(105, 3 
plv with notice agni 
614, 9.T). 


Michigan. 


$5 to $100, or 10 to 90 days or both (1901, 113. sec. 18). 
Not exceed $25 and coats (C. L.. 1897. sec. 6374). 


$26 to $100, or 30 to 90 days or both 
; (1901, 113, sec. 18). Above penal- 
1 ties, establishment of hairpicking 
(dust-removing) machines in up- 
holstering and mattress establish- 
ments (1907, c. 262, sec. 2). 


ElemUort. — $5 to $100, or 10 to 90 days or both (1901, 113, sec. 18.) 


$5 to $100, or 10 to 90 ( 
sec. 18). 


Minnesota. 


30 days for compliance, unless neglect of closet, then 48 
hours for compliance. Not leas than $26, or not leas 
than 15 days (ft. L.. 1905. 1824). 


&^^ .■iff^^#^r.,-.«,«oate. 


Dangerout Machinery. — 30 days for compliance. Not less than $25, or not less than 15 days 
(R. L., 1906, sec. 1824). 


30 days for complianc 
or not loss than 16 da 


Missouri. 


Heating, lighting, ventilating or sanitary arrangements. 
30 days to remedy (1906, R. L., sec. 6446). 


First offence, $26 to $200. Subsequent 
offence. $100 to $500. and coats. In 
default of payment, imprisonment 
tiU paid (1906, R. L., see. 6460). 




Exits, 30 days to rem 


Nebraska. 


Seats for women, $20 to $50 (C. S., 1901. sec. 69423). 






Factories, 30 days foi 
$200 for each additio 
sec. 3168. o-d). $2 
additional week (pub 
61, sec. 3), 


New Jersey. Seats in mercantile establishments, $25 within 10 days 
after notice from commissioner of labor (1909, c. 147, 
sec. 3). Ventilation, 20 days for compliance. $20 each 
day thereafter (1904, c. M, see. 20). 

i 


Inspectors shall specify time necessary 
for compliance. Fme. $50 (1904, 
c. 64. sec. 30). 


Elevatort. — Inspectors shall specify time necessary for compliance. Fine, $60 (1904, c. 64, 
sec. 30). 


$100, and $10 each day 
c. 64. sec. 43). 


New York. 


1 
Ventilation. 20 days for compliance. $10 each day there- ' First offence, $20 to $50. Second of- 
after (1909. c. 36. art. 6, sec. 86). Underground work. fence, $50 to $200, or not over 30 days 
minimum. $250 or 1 year or both. Wash-rooms and or both. Third offence, not less 
toilets in mercantile establishments. 15 days to comply than $250, or not over 60 days or 
(C. L.. 1909. c. 36. sec. 168). both (C. L.. 1909, 1276. 8). 


Elevatort. — First offence, $20 to $50. Second offence, $50 to $200, or not over 30 days or both. 
Third offence, not less than $250, or not over 60 days or both (C. L., 1909. 1275. 8). 


20 days for compliance 
83). First offence, $ 
fence, $50 to $200, o 
both. Third offence, 
not over 60 days or bo 


Ohio. Inspector may grant 15 to 30 days for compliance. $50 to | 
$500 and $10 each additional day (1906, sec. 2573c). 


30 days for compliance. $50 to $200 
(1909, p. 64, sec. 6). 


Dangerout Machinery (Oeorinj. etc.). — First offence, not over $100. Subsequent offence, 

Continued ute of Dangerout Machinery. — First offence, $25 to $100. Subsequent offence. 

$50 to $500 (1906. sec. 4364. 89f). 
Eleratort. — Inspector may grant 16 to 30 days for compliance. $60 to $600, and $10 each 

day thereafter (1806, sec. 2573o). 


Inspector may grant \l 
ance. $50 to $600, ai 
after (1906, nee. 2673o 

Egress, $60 to $600, i 
thereafter. 

Stair Rails, $10 to $1 
4238, 16). 


Oregon. 


Seats. $25 to $100 (1907, e. 200, sec. 3). 


Dust Removal, $25 to $100 (1907, 
e. 158. sec. 10). 30 days to comply 
(within 10 days, appeal from in- 
spector's requirements to three ar- 
bitrators). 


Dangerout Machinery. — Liable in damages to $7,600 for injury to employee (1907, c. 168, 
800.8). $26 to $100 (1907, c. 158, sec. 10). 30 daya to comply (sees. 6 and 7). (Within 
10 days, appeal from inspector's requiremento to 3 arbitrators.) 




Pmuaylranis. 




Fine of $25 to $500, or 10 to 60 days 
(1806, No. 226). 


Moving Picture Booth: — 10 days to comply. $26 to $600, or 10 to 90 days (1909, No. 206). 
Elevatort. — Fine of $26 to $600, or 10 to 60 days (1908, No. 228). 


Fine of $26 to $600, or 1 
226). Failure to obsc 
$600, or 6 months or 


Rhode bland. 


go days (or compliance. Not over $600 (189S, c. 68, sec. 8 
and 12). 




Dangerout Machinery. — 80 days for compliance. Not over $500 (1896, o. «8, sec. 8). 
Elevatort. — 30 days for compliance. $6 to $10 per day theiealtCT (G. L., o. 108, sec. 16, 
as amended by 1802. o. 873). 




Tenneaaee. 


4 weeks tot compliance. $25 to $100 (18M, e. 401). 




Elevatort. — 4 weeks for compliance. $26 to tlOO (1888, e. 401). 




Virginia. 


Toileta. Number and separate. $5 to $26 for each day's 
vioUtion (1910. c. 14). 


1 
Iaws relative to labor. 30 days for 
compliance (Code, see. 1780a, 4). 


Eletatort. — Laws relative to labor. 30 days for compliance (Code, see. 1790c, 4). 


laws relative to labor 
ance (Code, aec. 1790 


Waahington. 30 days for compliance. $25 to $100 (1905, e. 84, ne. 11, 
^^ as amended by 1907, a 205). 


.' 


Blevatort. - 30 daya for oomplianoe. $28 to $100 (1805, c. 84, aeo. 11, a* amended by 1907, 
0. 206). 




Wot Virginia. 


$20 to $100 (IMl, e. 1>. see. C). 




Elaton. — 120 to tlOO (1801, o. 18, sec. t). 


90 days to comply. N 
over 90 days (1801, H 


Wisconsin. 

i 


30 days for compliance (draasiog rooms) (ISOS, 323, see. 2). 
Seats for women, $10 to $30 (18W, 77, see. 2). Cigar 
manufacture. First offence, $10 to $26. Subeequent 
offence*, $26 to $50 (1889, 78, sec. 8). 


Toileta, dressing rooms, fans. $10 to 
$100 (1803. c7323. sec. 6). 


^iSS?" ^""""T- — Removal of device, $5 to $S0, or not over 30 days or both (1908, 

S«/a» Detiea. — $20 to 1100 (1806, o. 28«, aeo. 4). FaUure to provide communication with 
jnginMr'a room, 30 dap's for oomplianoe. $10 to $50 (1908, 1021h). Overcrowding, 
$26. Each day'a violation, a new offence (S., 1888, sec. 1636i). 


I months for oomplian 
not over 30 days (19C 



iolations of Lares regtdcOing Certain Conditions as specified. 

ear in more detailed form in the publications of the American Association for Labor Legislation, Legislative Reviews, Nos. 4 and 5. Only those states are included 
ition of the labor laws, and only those penalties are noted which apply to subjects given in the headings of Columns.) 



Protection from Fire. 



Tenement Manufacture. 



\ Failure to cloae building declared unsafe. 
I Fine, tlOO (G. S.. 1«02. sec. 2608). Com- 
pliance, 3 months. Not over tSOO, or not 
I overtmonthaorboth(a.S., 1802, sec 2«30). 



30 days to comply. Not over SSOO 
(G. 8.. 1902, sees. 4529 and 4530). 
10 days to show why a certi&cate 
revoked by factory inspector should 
not remain revoked (1909, c. 147). 



■om inspector (1909, p. 202fr, 30 days to comply. $25 to 1200. ISO for each 
o »50. Second time. t2S to additional week (R. S., 1905, c. 55a, sec. 4). 

or (1909, p. 202?, see. 5). 



t3 to 1100 (1903, c. 48, sec. 28). 



Bakeries. 



Waces, Buildini ^instruction, Impeding Inspection. 



30 days for compliance. First offence, 
not over $50. Second offence, not 
overSlOO.ornot over 10 days. Third 
offence, not over 1200 and not over 
30 days (1902, sees. 2571 and 2572). 



FminArit: — Not over J50 (Laws, 1905). 

Builiing Corutruction. — 125 to 1500, or 3 months to 2 years or 

both (1907, p. 312, sec. 9). 
Sa/tffuartU to protect railroad employees and others. SlOO 

for each offence (R. S., 1903, o. 114, sec. 228). 
Wage: — $200 for each offence (1903, o. 48, sec. 18). 



1). 

over $100, or fine, and not 

r 30 days 'R. L., 1901, sec. 



20 daj-B to comply. Not over $200, and 1 to « 
months (1903, c. 222. sees. 3, 6; 1909, c. 118). 



SO da>'s to comply relative to ventila- 
tion. (R. L., 19a3,sec. 7087O). Firet 
offence not over $50. Second offence 
not over $100 or fine, and not over 10 
days. Third offence not leas than 
$250 and not over 30 days (1899, 
r. 192). 



First offence, $10 to $50. Second of- 
fence, $50 to $100. Third offence, 
not less than $200, or not over 1)0 
days or both (R. L., 1901, sec. 6725i). 



Noon. — First offence, not over $50. Second offence, not over 
$100, and not over 10 days. Third offence, not leas than 
$250, and not over 30 days (R. L., 1901, see. 7087y). 

BxiiUirtf Comtruclwn. — $25 to $100 (1903, o. 78). 



)0 or over 30 days (1902, sec. 



to days to comply. $50 to $100, and $25 for > 
each additional week (1904, c 136, sec. 5). 



or not over 90 da>-s or both : 30 days, or reaaoutble time to comply. $25 I 
I to $200, or not over 90 days or both (O. 8., ' 
1901, sec. 6«49). 



nee. $50 to $200, or 10 to 90 



IS. Also $20 to $50 for «>eh 

?, sec. 41). 



days to comply. $50, and each additional 
day $5. Also, $20 to $50, for each offence if 
uses or lets building in violation of order 
(1903, c. 28, sec. 41). 




BuiUint Comtructum. — $10 to $100, and $5 for each addi- 
tional day (1905, c. S27, sec. 2). 



$5 to $100, or 10 days to 1 year or both j 
(Code 1903, Art. 27, sec. 243). i 



e within 12 inches of fixed 
ngioecr's room, $25 to $100 
I, 514, 101). 

ncr, failure to comply with 
er $500 (1905. 472). 

for engineers and firemen, 
mded by 1905, 310). De- 
Failure to comply with 

3). Failure to have re- 
n boiler rules, $20 to $600, 
909, 393, 3). 
r 100 feet per minute), $25 



Appeal within 10 days from inspector's order 
to court. $50 to $1,000 (R. L., 1902. 104, 55 
and 19). Obstruction of means of eeress, 
not over $500 (1905, 347, 2). 5 days to com- 
ply with notice against locked doors (1909, 
614,93). 



$50 to $500 (1909, 514, lllf. 



18) 



$5 to $100, or 10 to 90 days or both (1901, 113, $5 to $100, or 10 to 90 days or both 
-—■■ 18). (Laws 1901, 113, sec. 18). 



125, or not leas than 15 days 30 days for compliance. Not leas than $25, 
or not lea than IS days (R. L., 190S, 1824). 



Exit), SO days to remedy (R. L., 1906, sec. 



nee. Kin*, $80 (1904, e. M, 



Factories, 30 days for compliance. $25 to 
$200 for each additional week (C. S., 1901, 
sec. 3168. o-d). $25 to $100, $50 for each 
additional week (public buildings) (1909, c. 
61. sec. 3). 



$100, and $10 each day after time limit (1904, 
c. 64, sec. 43). 



First offence, $20 to $50. Second of- 
fence, $50 to $100, or notoverlOdayn. 

Third offence, $250 or more, or not 
more than 30 days or both (R. L., 
1902, 75, 33). 



General penalties, not over $100 (1909, 514, 36). 

Cotton liitU. — Specifications. First offence, $26 to $50. Sub- 
sequent, $50 to $100 (1909, 514, 18). Wages of weavers (de- 
ductions). First offence, not over $100. Sabsequent, not 
over $300 (1909, 514, 114). 

Ac«<ient«, ATolice o/. — Not over $20 (R. L., 1902, 106, sec. 17). 

BuiUing Construction. — $100, in public buildings (1909, 614, 
105). $50 to $1,000 (R. L., 1902, lai, 24 and 55). Temporary 
flooring, $60 to $600 (R. L., 1902, 104, 46). 

Wtttea. — $10 to $50 (1909, 514, 112). 



30 days for compliance. 
1824.) 



(R. L. 1906, 



Foundriea. — Ventilation, passageways, guards around pits, 

medicinal supplies, etc. $5 to $100 and coats, 10 days to 

3 months or both (1907, No. 152). 
Dinner Hour. — $5 to $10, or 10 to 90 days or both (1901, 113, 

sec. 18). 
Rtfuaal of Admittanct to Imptetort. — $100, and 90 days (1909, 

No. 285). 



Safeguards to protect railroad employees and others, $500 to 
$2,000. Deemed a separate offence for each 30 days (R. L., 
1905, 1909). 



Emploi/er. — Refusal to state number of employees, or under- 
statement, $25 to $100. Attempt to prevent entrance or 
otherwise hinder inspector, $25 to $100 (1907, p. 326ff, sec. 3), 



HoUl Law. — $25 to $100, $60 for each additional week (1909, 

0. 73, sec. 8). 
Health and Safety. — 30 days for compliance. Not over $50 

(C. S., 1901, sec. 3314). 



$100 (1904, r. 64, i 



.32). 






>r not over 30 days or both. 
(C. L., 1909, 1275, 8). 



20 days for compliance (C. L., 1909, c. 36, sec. 
83). First offence, $20 to $50. Second of- 
fence, $50 to $200, or not over 30 days or 
both. Third offence, not less than $250, or 
not over 60 days or both (C. L., 1909, 1276, 8). 



10 days to comply before license re- 
voked (C. L., 1909, c. 36, 7, 100). 
Owner of house; 10 days to remedy 
conditions, or 16 days to institute 
proceedings to remove tenant (C. L., 
1909, e. 36, 7, 105). 



48 hours' notice. First offence, $50. 
Subsequent offence, $100 (1906, 102, 
11). 



48 hours' notice to cease operation until 
cleaned (C. L., 1909, e. 36). First 
offence, $20 to $50. Second offence, 
$50 to $200, or not over 30 days or 
both. Third offence, not less than 
$260, or not over 60 days or both 
(C. L., 1909, 1275, 8). 



WoQa. — $26 to $100 (complaint must be within 60 days) (1899, 
38, 1). 



Ueah. — First offence, $20 to $100. Second offence, $50 to 
$200, or not over 30 days or both. Third offence, not less 
than $250, or not over 60 days or both (P. C, 1897, c. 416 and 
1903, c. 380). 

BuiUint Conttruction. — $60 fine (C. L., 1909, c. 36, 6, 90). 

WoQu. — $50 (C. L., 1909, c. 36, 12). 



too. Subsequent offence, 
100. Subsequent offence, 
$50 tn $500. and $10 euh 



Inspector may grant 15 to 30 days for compli- 
ance. $50 to $500, and $10 each day there- 
after (1906, sec. 2673c). 

Egiea, $60 to $600, and $10 for each day 
tbeveafter. 

Stair Rails, $10 to $100 (A. 8., 1906, sec. 
4238. 16). 



$50 to $100, or 30 to 60 days or both 
(1906, see. 4364, 86). 



30 days for compliance. First offence, 
$20 to $50. Second offence, $60 to 
$100, or not over 10 days. Third 
offence, not less than $200, and not 
more than 30 days (1906, sec. 4364, 
79). 



Explonvea. — Not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 (1908, 

p. 213, sec. 6). 
Watet. — Of minors, not over $200, or not over 6 months or 

both (1906, sec. 4364, 67), 



U> employee (1907. e. 1S8, 
(aeoa. 6 and 7). (Within 
.) 



Black Littini. — $50 to $260, or 30 to 90 days or both (1903, 
p. 137). 



o to days (1909, No. 306). 



Fine of $26 to $600, or 10 to 60 days (1905, No. 
226). FaQure to obaerve inspector's orders, 
$600, or 6 months or both (IKW, No. 233). 



Nooning. — $2S to $600, or 10 to 60 days (1905, No. 226). 



(1894, e. 68, aee. (). 

er (Q. L., e. 108, see. It, 



<le. 



17901!, 4). 



Law* relative to labor. 30 days for eompli- 
anee (Code, see. 1790e, 4). 



laws rdative to labor. 30 days for 
eomplianee (Code, see. 1790e, 4). 



s. 11, ■• amended by 1907, 



30 days or both (19«, 

ide eonununication wHb 
lOZlh). Oreretondim, 



W days to comply. Not over tl,00O, or not 
over to days (ItOl, Mt, nc. S). 



$ montha for eomplianee. Not <y 
not over 30 days (ItOt. 1638, 4). 



' tlOO, 



U or 30 day* for oompUance. ISO to 
$100, or 20 to to days or both (ItOl, 
e. 21t, see. 7). 



10 days for eompUaoea. $20 to tlOO, 
or not over tO days or both (lt07, 
c.48t). 



Wood AleoM. — $25 to $100 (1W», s. 274). 

Banofol or UuUlation of Pottei Law. — $60 (1909, lOJlh). 

BmUing ComtnieUon. — $25 to $100, or 3 months to 1 vmt 

(190UC. 2S7). " 

Imptdint Impertion. — $10, for each offence (1898, c. 46a, sec. 

10211). 



Cbabt n. — Duties of Inspection. 

[Should be uaed in oonneetion with Chart III. Powers of Inspection.] 



State. 


1 
Instruction to Inspect. \ Enforcement of Specific I*ws. 


Maintenance of General Con- 
ditions. 


Miscellaneous. 


Issuance of Orders, Permits, 
Clertificatea. 




California. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 


Upon complaint, inspect unsafe scaffolding 
and braces. 1901, c. 23, sec. 12. 


Enforce law for sanitation and 
ventilation of factories, work- 
shops, mercantile or other es- 
tablishments. 1889, Feb. 6, 
amendslOOl. p. 571; 1903, p. 14. 

Enforce act relative to employ- 
ment of children. 1905, c. 18, 
sec. 6 and 1909, c. 254. 

Enforce act requiring delivery to 
district school authoritiea of 
minors found at work. 1809, o. 
128. 


If necessary prohibit use of un- 
safe scaffolding and braces and 
require alterationa and attach 
certificates stating result of ex- 
aminations. 1001, 0. 23, sec. 12. 


If commissioner declares scaffolding unsafe, 
shall notify owner in writing and warn him 
against use thereof. 1901, o. 23. 




Report 


Connecticut. 


Examine all places where machinery is uaed. 
G. S.. sec. 4S1S. 

Examine elevators in factories, mercantile ee- 
tablishments, store houses, dwellings, or 
other buildings. 1903, c. 97, sec. 2. 

Examine all tenemenU used for manufactur- 
ing. G. S.. sec. 4,527. 

Examine into employment of women and 
minors in manufacturing, mechanical and 
mercantile establishments; investigate all 
complaints of violations of law as to hours 
for women and minors. 1909, c. 220. 


Enforce provisions of factoiy laws, 
(health and safety) by giving 
orders or notices to employers or 
owners. G. S., sec. 4520. 


Upon complaint: Order appli- 
ances for dust removera if neces- 
sary. G. S., sec. 4S21. 

Direct ventilation and sanitary 
conditions in bakeries. G. S., 
sec. 2569. Notify owners to pro- 
vide proper light, ventilation 
and sanitary conditions in tene- 
ments. G. S., sec. 4529. 


Supply forms for reporting accidents. 1909, 

c. 150, sec. 4. 
Furnish time schedules. 1909, c. 220, sec. 1. 
C;ause to be prominently posted in shops and 

factories posters supplied by county 

board of directors for tubereulosis homes. 

1909, c. 120, sec. 15. 


Written acknowledgment of all 
accidenu reported. 1909, c. 150. 

When revoke certificate, shall cite 
person operating bakery to ap- 
pear within 10 daya to show 
cause whv certificate should not 
remain revoked. 1909, c. 147. 


Make 
of la 

In cof 
with 
cutir 

Reporl 
worn 
juris 

Repor 
viola 
men 


DelawHTe. 


Inspect sanitary conditions where minors are 
employed. 1905, c. 123, sec. 16. 

i 


Enforce child labor act. 1905, c. 
123, sec. 3. 








Report 
tion 
em pi 
and 
sec. e 


Ulinois. 


Inspect mercantile or manufacturing eatab- 
liahmentR, workshops, offices, laundrice, 
bowling alleys, theatres, places of amuse- 
ment and other places where minora are em- 
ployed. R. L.. c. 48. sec. 20 h. i 

Inspect emplo>'ments forbidden children and 
hours of labor for thoee under 16; employ- 
menta forbidden children under 14; register 
of children under 16; provision of seats for 
women. R. L., c. 48, sees. 20 h, 36. 

Upon complaint inspect any factorj- or work- 
shop for violation of law relative to dust 
blowers. R. L., c. 48, sec. 47. 

Inspect alleged abuses when governor directs. 
R. L., c.48, sec. 29, 2. 

Inspect scaffolding, etc., when it shall come to 
notice of inspector that same is liable to 
prove dangerous to life or limb. 1909, p. 312, 
sec. 4. 


Enforce provisions of factory 
act. R. L., c. 48, sec. 29. 

Enforce act requiring safeguards. 
1909. p. 202 ff, sec. 25. 

Enforce provisions of act requir- 
ing safe scaffolding. 1907, p. 312, 
sec. 7. 


Issue orders for tenement manu- 
facture as public health requires. 
R. L., c. 48, sec. 22. 


Printed or written notice signed by chief or 
assistant chief inspector, of violation of 
safeguards act. 1909, p. 202S, sec. 25. 

Supply copies of safeguards act on application. 
Prejjare notices for employees, concerning 
salient points. 1909, p. 202S, sees. 30, 31. 

Notice as to unsafe scaffolding sent to builder 
or affixed to scaffolding. 1907, p. 312, sec. 4. 


Xeniy and approve placards 
stating load per square foot floor 
under construction will bear. 
1907, p. 312, sec. 3. 


Report 
p. 31 

Report 
R. L 

If unss 
good 
to b 
order 
sec. 2 

In cose 
remo 
polict 


Indiana. 


Examine violations relative to benefit or pro- Enforce inspection laws in manu- 
tcction of labor. R. L., 7087v. facturing and mercantilo es- 
Inspect elevators. R. L., 7087e. tablishments, laundries, reno- 
Inapect fire escapes. 1903, c. 222. vating works, bakeries or print- 
Inspect tenemcnU before issuing permits for ing offices. R. L., 1901, sec. 

manufacture therein. R. L., sec. 7087n. 7087v. (List in 7087a.) 
Inspect listed establishments which have been Enforce laws relative to fire es- 
represented to be unsafe. R. L. 1901, sec. capes. 1903, c. 222, sec. 7. 
708-ni Enforce laws relative to temporary 

floors and scaffolding. 1903, c. 
78, sec. 4. 
1 


Order proper means of ventila- 
tion if necessary. 1903, sec. 
7087O. 

Order changes necessary to insure 
safety of elevators in mercantile 
and manufacturing establish- 
ments, bakeries, laundries, 
printing offices, and renovat- 
ing works. R. L., 1901, sec. 
70871. 


Supply blanks for reporta and furnish copies 
of labor laws for work rooms affected by 
act. R. L., sec. 7087w. 


Authorize steamboat and launch 
inspectors. 1903, c. 21, sec. 1. 




Iowa. 

Factory iaBpection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 


Inspect fire escapes. 1904, c. 136, sees. 5, 6. 
Inspect certificates and examine children. 
1909, c. 65. 


Enforce laws relative to construc- 
tion of fire escapes. 1904, c. 136, 
sec. 6. 

Enforce laws relative to machinery 
safeguards, blowers, and opera- 
tion of machinerj' by children. 
1902, sec.4999d. 

Enforce child labor Uiw. 1906, c. 
103, sec. 6. 

Enforce laws relative to toilets 
in manufacturing establish- 
ments, workshops and hotels. 
1902, sec. 4999d. 




Give notice of violations relative to child 
labor, fire escapes, safety and health of 
employees. 1902, sec. 2472. 




Report 
plian 
child 
emp 


Kansas. 

Factory inspection 

under Bureau of 

Labor and Stat© 

Society of Labor. 


Inspect age certificates and examine children 
in factories and packing housee as to theu- 
age. 1905, c. 278, sec. 3. 

Upon complaint inspect scaffolding, elevators, 
derricks. 1905, c. 527, sec. 1. 


Enforce laws relative to employ- 
ment of children, minose and 
women, laws established for 
protection of lives and health 
of operatives in workshops, fac- 
tories, railroads and other 
places, and all laws for protec- 
tion of working classes. G. S,, 
1901. sec. 6647. 


Give notice for alteration of in- 
jurious or dangerous conditions 
within 30 days. G. S., 1901, sec. 
6649. 






File CO 
peter 

In case 
injur 
plain 
G. S 


Kentuclcy. 


Inspect various factories, machine and work- 
shops. Statutes, 1903, sec. 33a, 2. 






Furnish time schedules. 1908, c. 66, sec. 8. 




Report 
infrai 
worn 
facto 
sec. 3 

Bring 
act ( 
sec. 1 


Maine. 


Examine sanitary conditions of factories, work- 
shops, mines, quarries. 1907, c. 77. 

Inquire into violations of emploj-ment of 
women and children in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments. R. L., 1903, c. 
40, sec. 43. . , . , 

Upon complaint, inquue into violations rela- 
tive to pajTnent of wages. R. L., 1903, c. 40, 
Bee. 44. 

Investigate violations of child labor law. 1907, 
c. 4«, sec. 4. 

On complaint, investigate as to sanitary con- 
ditions, hours, etc., where children em- 
ployed. 1907, c. 46, sec. C. 

Inquire into violations of fortnightly wage- 
paj-ment law. 1997, c. 77. 


Enforce law relative to swinging 
doors and fire escapes. R. L., 
1903, c. 40, sec. 45. 

1 


Shall notify and direct employer 
to rectify bad sanitary condi- 
tions in factories, workshops, 
mines, quarries. 1907, c. 77. 


Furnish form for time cards for hours of labor 

of women and children. R. L., 1903, o. 40, 

sec. 49. 
Furnish blank employment certificates. 1909, 

C.267. 
Keep duplicatee of employment certificates 

granted on file. 1909, c. 257. 






UaryUnd. 
Factory inspection 
under Buroau of 
Labor. 




Enforce act relative to child labor. 
Code 1903, art. 100, sec. 11, as 
amended by 1906, 192. 






Issue employment permits for 
children in Baltimore and file 
copies of such permits. Ck>de 
1903, art. 100, sees. 6. 8, as 
amended by 1906, 192. 


Reporl 
(just 
ame 


Uaoachusetta. 


1 Upon wTitUn complaint of noncompliance 
with requirements for dust removal, inspect 
such condition. 1909, c. 514, sec. 89. 

Make such examinations of school-buildmgs 
aa in opinion of state board of health is re- 
quired by health of pupils. 1909, c. 514, sec. 
105 

Examine ready made clothing from ouUide 
commonwealth when reported aa manu- 

■ factured under unhealthy conditions. 1909, 
c. 514. sec. 110. 

Inspect cinematographs. 1908, c. 5««, sec. 2. 

Inspect sanitary condition of police stations, 
kvk-ups, and bouses of detentnn. 1910, c. 
405. 


Enforce law for temporary floor- 
ing. 1909, c. 514. sees. 97, 98. 

Enforce law requiring specifica- 
tkins to be posted in textile fac- 
tories. 1909, c. 514, sees. 115, 117. 

Enforce laws relative to employ- 
ment of women and minors m 
man uf act tiring establishments, 
employment of children or young 
persons or women in factories; 
ventilation, lighting and sani- 
tation in factories and work- 
shops; clothing made in unsani- 
tary conditkins. R. L., 108, sec. 
8, aa amended by 1907, 413. 

Enforce law for inspectwn of steam 
boUere. 1907, 4S5, as amended 
by 1909, c. 393, sec. 3. 


Approve dust removal. 1900, c. 

514, sec. 84. 
Approve shuttle guards. 1909, 

c. 614, sec. 101. 
Approve fire escapes. R. L., 104, 

sec. IS. 
Approve elevatoiB. R. L., 104, 

sec. 27. 
Approve speaking tubes to engine 

room. 1909, c. 514, sec. 91. 
Approve machinery safeguards. 

R. L., 104, sec. 41. 
Approve cinematogiaphs. 1908, 

c. 566, sec. 1. 
Approve tenement (workshop) 

Loenais. 1909, c. 514, sec. 10«. 
Perform other duties imposed by 

state board of health. 1907, c. 

537, sec. 4. 

made goods from other ststea. 
1909, c. 614, see. 110. 


Furnish form for time schedules. R. L., 108, 

sec. 24. 
Notice of additional egreeses necessary for 

obtaining certificate. R. L., 1902, c. 104, sec. 

8. 
Notice of dangeroua condition of elevator. 

1902, c. 104, sec. 28. 


Issue certificates granting ex- 
emption from law as to meal 
hours. 1909, o. 514, sec. 69. 

Issue certificates for buildings 
with sufficient fire exits. Ac- 
knowledgment of application 
(for such certificate) serves as 
certificate for 90 days (or 
longer till certificate granted or 
refused). R. L., 1802, c. 104, sec. 
18. 

Grant and revoke licenses for 
cinematographs. 1808, c. 586, 
see. 1. 


Repor 
dust 
ney' 

Repor 
c. 63 

Send t 
sugg 
537, 

Repor 
othe 
614, 

Repor 
local 
othe 
614, 


Hiebicsn. 
Factory inspection 
nnder Bureau of 
Labor. 


Inapect at least once annually, manulacturins 
establiahmenta, workshops, botela and stores 
employioc 10 or more. 1801, no. 113, aeca. 

Inspect elevators at least onoe annually. 1101, 
no. W. see. 5. ^ . 

Upon complaint, inspect tenement-jnade 
foods shipped from other sUtea. ISOl, no. 
113, sec. 17. 


Enforce provisions of factory act. 
ItOl.no. 113,sec. 12. 


laue permit* for tenement manu- 
(actuie when oonditiona are 
sanitary, and revoke same for 
cause. 1801, no. 113, see. 17. 

Require ate conditkma in ele- 
vators. 1801, DO. 113, see. 6. 

Notify in writing of locatkin and 
kind of fire cKspea ordered. 
1801, no. lU, ne. t, aa amended 
by 1907, DO. 140. 






Upon 
mac 
staU 


llinneeota. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 




Enloroe laws feculstin^ employ- 
ment of children, muun and 
women; protection {ram ma^ 
chinery and all laws for ino- 
taction of working claaasi. R. 
L., IMW, c. 23, sec. 4. 

Enforce aanitahr conditioiu in 
hakmies. R. L.. 1905. sm. 18M. 

Enforce local ordinanoea, when 
unenforoed, 30 daya after leoeipt 

if also violation of state tow. 
Sup. to oode, 190t, c. 23, wee. 7. 




Furnish oopiea of tobor laws for each work 

room. 1807, e. 368, see. 4. 
Farniah time achedulea. 1908, o. 488. 


Give notices or orders to owners. 
1907, c. 366, sec. 3. 


Shall 
autl 

ShaU 
boai 



Chabt n. — Duiiet of In»pection. 

(Should be used in connection with Chart UL Pomn of Inspection.] 



MisoeU&neoue. 



lasuuioeot Ordera. Permits, 
Certificates. 



Beporta to Other Dmartments. 



Specific ProTiaionB for Frosecntion 
by Factory Inspeetoia. 



Keepins of Reoords. 



of un- 
es and 
attach 
of ez- 

■ecU. 



If commimionar declares scaffolding unsafe, 
shall notify own» in writing and warn him 
against use thereof. 1901, e. 23. 



Report biennially to legislature. 1883, p. 27. 



biennial report. 1883, cJl, 
3. 



api>U- 
t neoee- 

anitary 
G. S., 
to pro- i 
tilatiOD I 
in tene- 



Supply forms for repwting secidents. ISOt, ! 

e. 150, sec. 4. 
Furnish time schedules. IWW, c 220, sec. 1. 
Cause to be prominently posted in sbope and 

faetoriea posters supplied by county 

board of directors for tuberculosis homes. 

190t, c. 120. see. 15. 



Written acknowledgment of all 
soddenu reported. 190t, c ISO. 

When revoke certificate, shall cite 
peraon operating b&ker>' to ap- 
pear within 10 days to show 
cause why certificate should not 
remain revoked. IMN, c. 147. 



Make oomplainta to state's attorney of violations 
of labor laws. G. S., sec 4S10. 

In case of noncomplisDOS with tenement law 
within 30 daj-s, make complaint to proper prose- 
cuting authority. G. S., ssc. 4529. 

Report all cases of violation of law as to hours for 
women and minors to prosecuting officer having 
jurisdiction. 1909, c. 220, sec. 4. 

Report Dec. 1st annually to governor number of 
violatioos and prosecutions concerning employ- 
ment of women and minon. 1909, c. 220, sec. 4. 



Keep record of orders and inspee- 

tions. G. B., ssc. 4526. 
Make annual report. Q. S., sso. 

4515. 
Keep record of acoidenta reported. 

1909. e. 150. 



Report quarterly or oftener the findings of inspec- 
tion of aanitar>' conditions where children are 
emploj'ed to governor, state board of health, 
and Wilmington board of health. 1905, c. 123, 
sec. 6. 



Prosecute violations of child 
labor act. 1906, c. 123, sec. 3. 



manu- 
equires. 



Printed or written notice signed by chief or 

assistant chief inspector, of violation of 

safeguards act. 1939, p. 202ff, sec. 26 

Supply copies of aafeguards act on application. 

Prepare ootiom for emplovees. cDoceming 

Klient points. 1909, p. 2029. sees. 30. 31. 

; Notice as to unsafe srafTolding sent to builder 

! or affixed to scaffolding 1907, p. 312. sec. 4. 



Verify and approve placards 
stating load per sqiuue foot Boor 
under construction will bear. 
1907, p. 312, sec. 3. 



Report annually on Dec. 15th to governor. 1907, 

p. 31C. 
Report inspection of alleged abusee to governor. 

R. L., c. 48, sec. 29. 
If unsanitary conditions fotmd in tenement-made 
goods imported from other states, report same 
to board of health or inspector who gives 
orders as public health requires. R. L., c. 48, 
I sec. 23. 

In case of noncompliance with provision for dust 
1 remo'v'Hl, make complaint to justice of peace or 
I police magistrate. R. L., c. 48, sec. 47. 



Prosecute violations of act re- 
quiring safegtiards. 1909, p. 
202S, sec. 26. 



Make anntial report. R. L., o. 48, 
sec. 29. 



^-entila- 
103, sec. 

M insure 
errantile 
itablisb- 
kundriea, 
re nova t- 
Wl, sec. 



Supply blanks for reports and furnish copies .\uthorise steamboat and launch 
of labor laws for work rooms affected by inspectors. 1903, c. 21, sec. 1. 
act. R. L.,sec. ;087w. 



Prosecute violations relative to 
benefit or protection of labor. 
R. L., 1901, sec. 7087v. 

Prosecute violations relative to 
ventilation, in case of noncom- 
pliance within 20 days. 1901, 
sec. 7087o. 

Prosecute for noncompliance with 
ordere to insure safety in manu- 
facturing or mercantile estab- 
lishments, mines, quarries, reno- 
vating works, bakeries, and 
printing offices. R. L.. 1901, 
sec. 7087m. (List in 7087h.) 



Records of all inspections and 
copies of orders or notices. R. L., 
1901, sec. 7087u. 

Make annual report. R. L., 1901, 
sec. 7087U. 



Give XK>tice of violations relative to child 
labor, fire escapes, safety and health of 
employees. 1902, sec. 2472. 



Report to county attorney in case of noncom- 
pliance within 60 days with ordera relative to 
child labor, fire escapes, safety and health of 
employees. 1902, sec. 2472. 



Make bieimial report. 1902, 
2470. 



in of in- 
mditiona 
1901, sec. 



File complaints relative to child labor in any com- 
petent court. 1909, c. M, «ec. 4. 

In case of noDoompli&noe with orden relative to 
injtuious and dangerous conditions, make com- 
plaint before court of competent jurisdiction. 
G. S., 1901, sec. 6649. 



Make anntial report. G. S., 1901. 
sec. 6C47. 




Report to state or county attorney, violation or 
infraction of laws relative to protection of 
women, children, and other employees in 
factories, machine-shops and workshops. 1903, 
sec. 33a. 

Bring complaints of violations of child labor 
act (investigated by grand juries). 1908, c. 66, 
sec. 10. 



Report as commissioner directs. 
1903. sec. 33a. 4. (Biennial.) 



snployer 
y condi- 
krkabops. 



Fttmish form for time cards for hotin of labor 

of women and children. R. L., 1903. c. 40. 

sec. 49. 
Ftimiah blank employment certificates. 1909. 

c. 257. 
Keep duplicates of empkiyment certificates 

grmntedon file. 1909, c. 257. 



Froseeute violations relative to 
fortnightly payment of wages. 
1907, c. 77. 

Prosecute violations of child labor 
act. 1907, c. 46, sec. 4. 



Make annual report, 
sec. 46. 



R. S.. 40, 



Issue employment permits for 
children in Baltimore and file 
copies of such permita. Code 
1903, art. 100, sees. 6, 8, as 
amended by 1906. 192. 



Report illegal child labor to proper authority 
(justice of peace). Code 1903, art. 100, see. 10, as 
amended by 1906. 192. 



190*. c 
I. 1909. 
. I>. 104, 

L.. 104, 



lo 

91. 

fegnanla. 

1. 1908, 



for 



Fnmiah form for time sebednlea. 

sec. 24. 
Notice of additional epsasi 

obtaining ecrtificmte. R. L., 190S, c. 104, see. 

8. 
Notice of danteroua conditiim of •levmtor. 

1902. c. 104. see. 28. 



IcIOt. 
fOKdby 

iwr. e. 



me far 
e.17. 

in elB- 
».(. 
tiem tad 
o r ns ff sd. 



R. L.. 106. Issue certificates granting ex- 
emption from law as to meal 
hour*. 1909. e. 514, sec 69. 

oertificiuas for buildings 
with sufficient fire exits. Ac- 
knowledgment of application 
(for such certiSeBte) serves as 
oertificau for 90 days (or 
longer till certificate granted or 
refused). R. L., 1902. e. 104. see. 
16. 
Gnnt and revoke licenses for 
eiDamatagnipha. 1908, e. SM, 

MS. 4. 



iirf Ubor Inni for awh 
«. 4. 
UW,e.4M. 



Gi«* I 
1907, c IM, ate. I. 



Report noncompliance with requirements for 
dust removal to court or judge. (District attor- 
ney's duty to prosecute.) 1909, e. 514, sec. 89. 

Report annually to state board of health. 1907, 
c 537, sec. 4. 

Send to state board of health copies of all writtan 
suggestions to local health authorities. 1907, o. 
537. see. 4. 

Report to state board of health goods shipped from 
other states in unhealthful condition. 1909. e. 
514. sec. 110. 

Report to sUite board of health (who report to 
local board of health) rtiisase in tenement or 
other workahops or Tsrmia in goods. 1909, c. 
514. ssc. 107. 



Upon finding nnanitaiy eo DjiU uua in tensmeDt- 
made (ooda from othsr stKas report ame to 
■*■«• board of hcidth. 1101, no. lU. ae. 17. 



Shan nte TiolatiaBi of looJ adiaaBMi to load 

aotboritiea. U07. e. IM, ae. •. 
Shan raport TiolatioM of ehild Unr set to idiool 

board or laperiiiteiHlcBt. 1107, c. MO, lae. 10. 



Make aimaal report, 
art. 89, see. 6. 



Code, 1903 



Make annual report, 
sec. 2. 



R. L., 108, 



PioMcule all T Jolatio iia of bctoiy 
■et. 1901,00. lU.ae. IS. 



Makeamrai] 



ItOl, no. lU, 



Kmp iMorda for t«o ytut. 1907, 

e.U&ae.4. 
lUkabisBiiial nport. U07, e. 

368, M. 7. 



Chart II. — Duties <4 IntpecHon. — Concluded. 

[Should be uaed in oonnration with ehut III. on " Poweraof Inapaotion.") 



St All. 


Instruction to Inspect. Enforoemont of Speci&o Lavs. 


Maintenance of General Con- 
ditions. 


Miscellaneous. 


lasuanca of Orders, Permits, 
Certificates. 


Raporta to Other Department*. 


Specifio PtovWons fcr Proseoutkin 
by Factory Inspector*. 


Keapinc of Raoord*. 


Missouri. 


Inspect at least twice a year all fartoriea. ware- 
houses, freight depots, machinery shops, 
laundries, tenement worlcshopa, balccshopa, 
hotels, restaurants, bowling alleys, thcntrcs, 
concert halls, other places of amusement, 
other manufacturing, mechanical and mer- 
cantile establishments and workshops in 
cities of 10,000 or more. 10O7, p. 320, see. 2. 

Inspect each bakeshop at least once a year. 
1009, p. 8MfT, sec. 8. 

Visit and inspect all places where minors are 
employed. IW)?, p. 86!T, see. 6. 


Enforce all law* relative to aaub- 

lishmenta named in citiea of 

10,000. 1907, p. 326. sec. :. 
Enforce municipal regulations 

relating to factories which do 

not eonfilct with state laws. 

1907. p. 328, sec. 2. 
Enforce law requiring blowers 

and suction fans. R. L., 1906, 

see. 6444. 
See that bakeshop law (hours. 

cleanliness) is carried out. 

1909, p. 864, sec. 8. 
Enforce tenement workshop law. 

R. L., 1906, sec. 10097. 
Special duty to enforw child 

labor act. 1907, p. 86, sec. 11. 




Furnish time schedules. (Minors) 1907, p. 

86. sec. 1. (Women) 1909. p. 616. 
Notify employer of violatrans as to heating, 

lighting, ventilation, sanitary arransementa, 

fire exits. 1906, sec. 6446. 
Furnish printed blank age oertlficatoi. 1907, 

p. 86. sec. 6. 


Receipt payment of iupection 
fee and certify result of inspec- 
tion thereon. 1901, 197, see. 3, 
a* amended by 1907, p. 326. 




Pio**outa all vioUttos* of factory 

Uw in oiUea of 10,000. 1907. p. 

336, sec. 2. 
Proascuta violatiooa of law raquir- 

ing blower* and suction fan*. 

R. L., 190«, *eo. SM4. 


Make annual raoort. 1889, B. B., 
1(2, *ao. 4. Not found In later 
law. 


Nebraslu. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Ij»bor, of which 
governor is com- 
missioner. 


Inspect all hotels. 1909, c. 73, sec. 7. 
Examine lire escapes; protection of life and 

limb in factories, workshops, mines and 

other places of industry; illegal child lobor; 

illegal hours of labor; subjects pertaining to 

wellaro of industrial interests. Comp. S., 

1901, 3313. 
Inspect employment of children. 1907, c. M, 

see. 11. 
Inspect all buildings for fire escapes. 1<I09, 

0. 01. 


Enforce act relative to child 
labor. 1007.C. 66.sec. 11. 

Enforce hotel regulations. 1909, 
c. 73. 




Serve written notices to provide fire escapes 
as law requires. C. L., 1901, sec. 3168c. 

Furnish time schedules for hours for minors. 
1907, c. 66, sec. 10. 


Give written notice of violation 
or neglect to owner or occupant. 
C. L., 1901, sec. 3314. 

Furnish employers with state- 
ment of hours of labor per day 
for women. C. L., 1901, sec. 
6942b. 


In case of nonoomplianoe within 30 day*, make 
comphkint to county attorney. C. L., 1901, sec. 
3314. 

0>unty attorney to prosecute violations of hotel 
regulations on complaint on oath of commis- 
sioner (or other peraon). 1909, o. 73, sec. 10. 




Keep record of all hotel* where 
fire eacape* are examined and 
law* ralativ* thereto which are 
poated. O. L.. 1909, aeo. 6930. 

Make biennial report. 1908, 39«, 
•ec. 4. 

Annual report of hotel inspection 
to governor. 1909, o. 73, aeo. 7. 


New Jersey. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 


Inspect factories, workshops, mills, amd all 
manufacturing places. 1004, 64, sec. 45. 

Inspect bakcrii^ once in 6 months, also upon 
complaint of violation made by employee 
or by a rvpresentntivo of a labor union in the 
couDtv. 190S, 102, sec. 8, as amended by 
1907, 0. 17. 

Inspect mercantile establishments for seats 
for women. 1909, c. 147, sec. 2. 

Inspect mercantile establishments where chil- 
dren work. 1907, c. 229, sec. 2. 


Enforce provisions of factory laws. 

1904, 64. sec. 49. 
Enforce act relative to payment 

of wages. 1899, 38, sec. 3, as 

amended by 1904, 195. 
Enforce bakery law. 1905, 102, 

sec. 1. 


Order sufficient provision for ven- 
tilation; also orders to enforce 
requirement relative to dust 
removal. 1904, 64, sees. 18, 20. 


Make lists of discharged minors and send same 
to school authority or truant officer. 1904, 
64, sec. 45. 

Produce their certificate of authority from 
secretary of state, if required by manufac- 
turer. 1904, c. 64, sec. 45, as amended by 
1907, c. 257. 




Make complaint to county authority of viola- 
tion relative to payment of wages after em- 
ployer has been notified. 1899, c. 38, sec. 3, as 
amended by 1904, 195. 

Deliver lists of minors discharged to truant officer 
or principal of public schools. 1907, o. 257. 


Proaecute violations of faotor>* 

act. 1904, 64, sec. 45. 
Proceedings under child labor 

act in name of commissioner. 

1907, c. 239, sec. 5. 


Make annual report. 1904. 64, 
*ec. 45. 


New York. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 


Inspect factories. C. L., 1909, c. 39, art. 5, sec. 

Upon request, e.tamine safety of any factory 
outside N. Y. City. C. L.. 1909, c. 36, art. 
6, sec. 90. 

Upon complaint, inspect soaffoldmg and 
pulleys. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 2, sec. 19. 

Boilers not subject to local low, inspected by 
approved agent. C. L., 1909, e. 36, art. 6, sec. 
91. 

Inspect taundries and their sanitarj- condi- 
tions. C. L., 1909, C. 36, art. 6, sec. 92. 

Inspect bakeries. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 8, sec. 

Inspect tenements before issuing licenses. 

C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 100, 3. 
Inspect licensed tenemonU ot least once every 

6 montlis. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 100, 

Upon complaint, inspect tenement-made goods 
from other stotes. C. L.. 1909. c. 36, art. 7, 

Inspect mercantile establishments in cities of 
first class. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art 6, sec. 11. 


Enforce provisions relative to 
factories. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 
6, sec. 82. 

Enforce laws relative to construc- 
tion of buildings. C. L., 1909, 
c. 36, art. 2, sec. 19. 

Enforce laws relative to hours of 
labor of women and children. 
C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 77. 

Enforce law forbidding employ- 
ment of women and children 
at buffing or polishing. C. L., 
1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 93. 

Enforce laws relative to indenture 
of apprentices. C. L., 1909, c. 
36, art. 5, sec. 67. 

Enforce law relative to safety 
precautions in mines. C. L., 
1909, c. 36, art. 9, sec. 120. 

Enforce law relative to employ- 
ment of women and children 
in mines and quarries. C. L., 
1909, c. 36, art. 9, sees. 131, 135. 

Enforce law relative to employ- 
ment of women and children 
in mercantile establishments 
in cities of first class. C. L., 
1900, c. 36, art. 11, sec. 172. 


Order sufficient means of ventila- 
tion; and protection from rna- 
chinery; require proper lighting 
of halls and stairwaj's. C. L., 
1909, c. 36, art. 6, sees. 81,86. 

Written orders for alterations in 
bakeries and close shops imme- 
diatelv. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 
8, sec. 115. 

Give orders as conditions require 
for tenement manufacture; pro- 
hibit such manufacture. C. L., 
1909, art. 7, sec. 100. 

Notify owner or agent if factory 
building outside N. Y. and 
Brooklvn found unsafe. C. L., 
1909. c. 36, art. 6. sec. 90. 

Notify owner that illegally made 
goods have been labeled "tene- 
ment made". C. L.,1909. c. 36, 
art. 7, sec. 102. 

Attach tag to goods from outside 
state made under unsanitary 
conditions. C. L., 1909, c. 36, 
art. 7, sec. 104. 

Serve notice on owner permitting 
unlawful manufacture in tene- 
ment house. C. L., 1909, c. 36, 
art. 7, sec. 105. 


Approve inspectors of boilers not subject to 

local laws. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 6. sec. 91. 
Prescribe and furnish printed notices of hours 

of labor for women and children. C. L., 1909, 

0. 36, art. 6, sec. 77, 4. 
Furnish application blanks for tenement 

manufacture. C. L., 1909, o. 36, art. 7, sec. 

100, 
Furnish copy or abstract of labor law. C. L., 

1909, c. 36, art. 5, sec. 68. 


Serve notice upon owners of 
tenements wherein there is il- 
legal manufacture. C. L., 1909, 
c. 36. art. 7. sec. 100. 

Grant and revoke licenses for 
tenement manufacture. C. L.. 
1909. 0. 36, art. 7, sec. 100. 


Report to local board of health unsanitary con- 
ditions in tenement-made goods from other 
states. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 100. 

Report to local board of health contagious disease 
in tenant factories. C. L., 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 
95. 

Report to local board of health when tenement- 
made goods have been labeled because un- 
clean. Report contagious diseases to board of 
health. C. L., 1900, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 103. 


Prosecute employer* for viola- 
tion of law relative to inden- 
ture of apprentices. C. L., 1909, 
0. 36, art. 5, sec. 67. 


Make annual report. C. L., 1900, 
c. 36, art. 5, sec. 63. 

Record reasons for refusing or re- 
voking tenement lioensea. C. 
L.. 1909, c. 39, art. 7, see. 100, 4. 

File statements that health recorda 
show no contagious diseases in 
tenement* to which licenses 
granted. C. L., 1909, e. 36, art. 
7, sec. 100, 3. 


Ohio. 


Inspect workshops and factories. 
Inspect sanitary conditions, machinery and 
means of exit. An. S., Sd. ed. sec. 2673a, 3. 
Inspect for dust remo\-al. 1909, p. 63. 


Enforce law requiring hand rails 
for staim'ays, in public build- 
inifs. S.. sec. 4138-15. 

Enforce provisiSas for seats for 
females and proper toilet accom- 
modations. S.. sec. 4264-69. 

Enforce act prohibiting employ- 
ment of children under 16 in 
dangerous trades. 1906, sec. 
6986-3. 

Demand change in coae of viola- 
tion of law requiring dust re- 
moval. S., sec. 4364-89a and 
1909, p. 63. 


Require sanitary conditions in 
tenement shops and close those 
not conforming with laws. S., 
sec. 4364-81. 


Furnish blanks for accident reports. An. S., 
1906, sec. 4238 e. 

Mail notices where alterations are necessary. 
An. S., 1906, sec. 4238f. 

Furnish notices of hours of labor for minors. 
S., sec. 6986-8. 

Give notices of violation to employers in tene- 
ment workshops. S., sec. 4364-82. 

Written notices to employera of violation of 
law requiring dust removal. 1909, p. 63. 


Issue certificates to bakeries con- 
ducted in compliance with law. 
S., sec. 436t-76. 

Notify persons to comply with 
law requiring dust removal S., 
sec. 4364— 89a. 




Prosecute for vioUtiona of law re- 
quiring machinery safeguards. 
S., sec. 4364-89g. 

Prosecute for violations of child 
UborUw. S., sec. 6986-10. 

Prosecute for violations of law 
relative to tenement manu- 
facture. S., sec. 4364-84. 

Prosecute for violations of Uw 
relative to dust removal. 1909, 
p. 63. 


File weekly report* of inspection. 
Make annual report. A. 8., see. 

25730, as amended by 1904, p. 

530. 


Oregon. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 


Examine annually and on employer's or em- 
ployee's request, workshops and factories, 
mills, storehouses, warerooms. stores, build- 
ings and machinery therein for guards, ven- 
tilation, dust removal. 190<, c. 1S8, sec. 4. 


Enforce laws relative to women, 
minors, and children; the pro- 
tection of working classes; the 
health and lives in shops, fac- 
tories, mills and other places: 
the quohfications of persons 
in trade. 1903, p. 205, sec. 4. 




Send written acknowledgment of applica- 
tion for inspection of machinery, same to 
serve as certificate after 30 days till certifi- 
cate received: grant certificates after exam- 
ination of machinery and upon presentation 
of state treasurer's receipt for inspection 
fee. Revoke same by written notice. 1907, 
c. 158, sees. 5, 7. 1909, c. 130. 

Supply copies of law for machinery guarding 
and dust removal. 1907, c. 158, sec. 11. 

Ser\-e notice of changes necessary before will 
grant above certificates. 1909, c. 130, sec. 7a. 








Make biennial report. 1903, p. 
205, see. 4. 


Pennsylvania. 


Inspect fire escapes on buildinp except those 
of 1st and 2d class. 1905, 226, sec. 22. 

Inspect passenger steam boats and launches 
oSinland waters. 19M, 147, se«. 3--. 

Inspect moving picture booths. 1909, no. 2U«, 
sec. 3. 


Enforce act concerning moving 
picture booths. 1909, no. 206, 
sec. 3. 

Carry out provisions of child 
labor act. 1909, no. 182, sec. 11. 


In case of unsanitary conditions 
in tenement shops, cancel per- 
mits and order shop vacated 
until necessary orders are com- 
plied with. 1905, 226, sec. 16. 

moving picturo booths found 
in dangerous condition. 1909, 
no. 206, sec. 3. 


Prepare forms of employment certificates and 
other blanks required. 1905. 226, 5. 

Keep file of emplojTnent certificates for dis- 
tricts without common school superintend- 
ent. 1905.226,5. 

Approve boiler inspectors except those act- 
ing under local laws 1905, 226, sec. 19. 

Notify owner to discontinue use of building 
when fire escapes inadequat?; if inspector 


Notify owners to comply with 

fire escape law. 
Issue permits after inspection to 

those in charge of tenement 

workshops. 
Issue permits to those in charge 

of bakeries when in sanitary 

condition. 
Issue orders to bakeries to com- 
ply with law. 1905, 226, se<a. 

15, 18, 32. 




Institute prosecutions for vioUi- 
tionsof factory laws. 1905,226, 
sec. 24. 

Institute proeecution for viola- 
tions of child labor act. 1909, 
no. 182, sec. 11. 


Make annual report. 1905, 228, 
sec. 26. 




^ 




oecu^nt certifiiata to that effect. 1909, 
no. 333. 





I 



Ohio. 



I 



1 



In'iiuM'l vvorkahops unci riirtoriof*. 
Inaport sanitAry conditions, nmchinory ami 
incnna of exit. An. S.. 3d. ©d. aec. 2673a, 3. 
Inspect fur dust romoval. 1909, p. 0.3. 



Orogon. 
Factory inapoction 
under bureau of 
Labor. 



Pena-sylvania. 



Examine annually and on iMnployor'o or em- 
ployee's roquoflt, workshops and ffictorie.i, 
millB, Mtorchousoa, waroroomn, aloroa, build- 
inR8 unil machinery then'in for nuanin, ven- 
tiUition, du.5t removal. 1907, c. 158, sec. 4. 



Enforce law rcquirinK hand mils 
for Btairwnys, in puhlic build- 
inns. S.. SOT. 43.'tS-15. 

Enforce provisfuna for rttvita for 
fomnlni and proper Uiilet nccom- 
modationa. S., sec. 4264-69. 

Enforce' art prohihitine omplov- 
inent of children under 16 in 
darutcroua trades. 1996, sec. 

Demand change in case of viola- 
tion of law requiring dudt re- 
moval. S., »oc. 4364-8ita and 
1900, p. 63. 



Enforce laws rolnlive to women, 
minors, and childn-n; the pro- 
tection uf u-orkinit chuiaea; the 
health and lives in ahop.s, fac- 
tories, mills and other placea; 
the tjtialihcfllions of iHT^ons 
in trade. 1903, p. 205, sec. 4. 



UiKjuiro sanitar>' conditions in 
teii4>ment ahnpa and close tho»e 
not confornung with lawa. H., 
sec. 4364-81. 



I'lirniah blanks (nr ucndeiit report*. An. S., 

\\HH\, dec. 423N e. 
Mail notices whero altorntiona are necessary. 

An. 8., 1906. nee. 4238f. 
Furnish notices of hours of Ial>or for minors. 

S.. sec. 6»8ft-«. , 

(iivo notices rf violation to employers in tone- i 

mcnt workwIiDps. S., (n-c. 4364-82. 
Written notices to enipkners of violation of 

law re'iuirioR dust removal. 1909, p. 63. 



! Send written ncknowleditment of applica- 
1 tion for in8i»oction of machinery, aamo to 
serve as certificate after 30 days till certifi- 
cate received; grant certilicatos after exam- 
ination of machinery and upon presentation 
of state treasurer'a receipt for inspection 
fee. Itovoke same bv written notice. 1907, 
c. IM. aecs. 6. 7. llk)9, c. 130. 
Supply copies of jaw for machinery Ruarding 

and duHt reiiio\al. 1907, c. 1S8, sec. 11. 
Servo notice of changes necessary before will 
grant alcove certificates. 1909, c. 130, sec. 7a. 



Issue certificates to hakorios con- 

ductoii in compliance with law. 

W., sec. 4.364-76. 
Notify persons to comply with 

law requiring dual romoval S., 

sec. 4364— 89a. 



Inspect fire escapes on buildingH except those 
of 1st and 2d cliuss. 1W5. 226, sec. 22. 

Inspect piissongor ati^m boats ami launches 
on inland waters. 1903. 147, sees. 3 — 7. 

Inspect moving picture bootlia. 1909, no. 206, 
sec. 3. 



Enforce act concerning moving 
I»icture Inxiths. 1909, no. 206, 
sec. 3. 

Carry ou t prov isions of child 
labor art. 1909, no. 182, sec. 11. 



Rhode Island. 



Tennessee. 



VirKiiLia. 
Factory iiupection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 



Inspect all places employing 5 or more perwoas, 
or any chihl under 16. ti. I,., 1896, 68. 12, 
as amended by 1\K)5, 1215, sec. 3. 

Inspivt elevators, in towns Imvina: no build- 
ing instiector. O. K., 1S96, 108, 16, as 
amended by 1902, 973. 

Inspect foundries whore pro|>er water, heat 
and air are required. 1904, c. 1142. 



Inspect at least once every 6 months work- 
shops and factories where machinery is 
used. 1901, 67. sec. 2. 

(Workshops include bakeries whether run by 
machinery or not. 1905, 159, sec. 1.) 



Invostignto when have reason to think labor 
laws are violated or evaded. Code, sec. 
1790, c. 4. 



WaahinctOD. 



Weet Virginia. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 



Examine annually safeguard appliances, ven- 
tilation and sanitary conditions in factories, 
mills, workshops, storehousea, warerooms, 
stores and buildings. 1905, 84, soo. 4, as 
amended by 1907, 205. . 

Upon request of owner of places mentioned 
above, make inspection. Upon complaint 
of employee inspect dangerous machinery, 
immediately. 1905. 84, sees. 4, 5. 6. 



Inspect at least once each year prmoipal fac- 
tories and workshops of state; upon request 
of 3 or more reputable citizens mspect any 
place where labor is employed. 1889, 15, sec. 



Wisconsin. 
Factory inspection 
under Bureau of 
Labor. 



Inspect places covered by child labor act. 
1909, 1728d. 

Inspect elevators. 1909, 1021h. 

Inspect dwellings used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 1901. 239, sec. 1. 

Upon complaint, inspect scafioldiag, ladders. 
1905, 250. sec. 2. , , ^ , 

Inspect places where products of bakery or 

^SSafeotionery are sold. 1909. c 386. 1636- 
67m, 3. 



Enforce provisions relati\e to 
places where 5 or more i>ersons 
ur anv child under 16 ia eni- 
nloved. 1896. 68, 12, as amended 
i.y 1905, 1215, sec. 3. 

Enforce provisions relative to 
hours of lal>or for women and 
children and posting of time 
noticed. 1899, eoc. 708. 



Enforce provisions of factory act 
by giving notices to firms and i 
making report to attorney- 
general of respective district. 
1901, 67, aec. 6. , 



In rji.'*e of unsanitary conditions 
in tenement Mhopa, cancel imt- 
initw nnd order .'*hop vacated 
until necessary orders are corn- ■ 
plied with. 19a5, 228, sec. 16. 

Order di.scontinuance of u.se of 
moving picture booths found 
in dnngorous condition. 1909, 
no. 206, sec. 3. 



If neces8ar>', order alterations in 
heating, lighting, ventilation, 
siinitary arrangements, means 
of egress and machinerv guards. 
G.L., 1896,68, 9. 



If necessary direct use of ma- 
chinery guards. 1901, 67, sec. 3. 



Prepare forms of employment ccrtificAtos and 
other blanks required. 1905, 226, 5. 

Keep file of employment cortifirates for dis- 
tricts without common school auperintond- 
cnt. 1905, 226, 5. 

Approve boiler inspectors except those act- 
ing under local l:iwa 190.'), 226, aec. 19. 

Notify owner to discontinue use of building : 
when fire escjipies inadequat-*; if inspector ; 
thinks oscapcfl unnecessary, give owner or ' 
occupant certificate to that effect. 1909, i 
no. 233. 



Enforce all laws relative to em- 
ployment of children, minors 
and women; to protection of 
health and lives of operatives 
in workshops, factories, mills, 
mines, railroadis and other places, 
to protection of working classes. 
1901, 72, 2. 



Enforce provisions of factory 
laws. 1901. 19. sec. 7. 



Enforce child labor act. 1909. 
I728d. 

Enforce law for safeguards on 
corn huskers and shredders. 
1909. 1636-131. 

Enforce sanitary regulations in 
bakenes. 1909, 1636-65. 

Enforce act relative to cigar manu- 
facture. 1899, 79. sec. 9. 

Enforce act relative to wood al- 
cohol. 1905.274,3. 

Enfbroe provloonB for fire eeoapes, 
fire proof elu^jur shafts. 1901. 
349. sec. 4. ' 

Enforce law rdative to building 
oonatniotion in cities. 1901, 
257, as amended by 1905, 250, 
sec. 3. 

Enforce act requiring safety de- 
vices on wood-sawing machines, 
upon complaint to oommi»' 
Bioner. 1909, 163^-139. 

Enforce law requiring sanitary 
conditions where products of 
bakerv or confectionery sold. 
1909. c. 386, 1635-67m. 3. 

Enforce (with others) newsboy 
and bootblack law. 1909. 1728x. 



Condemn unsafe elevators. 1907, 
102 Ih. 
Order communication with en- 

§ Sneer's rooms if conditions 
emand it. G. L., 1898, sec. 
1021h. as amended by 1899, 158. 
If necessary prohibit use of scaf- 
folding, ladders and order al- 
terations. 1901, 257. as amended 
by 1905, 250, sec. 2. 



Post copies of factory act in every room of 
manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments afTected thereby. G. L.. 1896. 68, 13. 

Notifv owners of violations relative to eleva- 
tors. 1901, 921, sec. 16. 



Notify firm of violations. Code, sec. 1790c. 4. 



Send acknowledgment of receipt of applica- 
tion for inspection of machinery; the same 
to ser\'e as certificate after 30 days, until 
certificate issued. 1905. c. 84, sees. 5. 7, as 
amended by 1907, c. 205. 

Appoint one arbitrator upon receipt of em- 
ployer's appeal from an inspector's order. 
1905, 84, 7, OS amended by 1907. 205. 



Send copy of factory act to employers of 
labor. 1901. 19, sec. 9. 



Furnish blank applications for bakery li- 
cense. 1907. c. 486. 

Grant licenses to bakeries found in sanitary 
condition. 1907, c. 486. 



N'otify owners to comply with 

fire escape law. 
I-Hsue permits after in.spection to 

those in charge of tenement 

workshops. 
Lsaue permits to those in charge 

of bakeries when in sanitary 

condition. 
Issue orders to bakeries to com- 
ply with law. 1905, 226. sees. 

15, 18, 22. 



Prosecute for violations of law re- 
quiring machinery safeguards. 
S., sec. 4364-89g. 

Pro«eout« for violAtiona of ohlld 
labor law. S., sec. 698^-10. 

Prosecute for violations of law 
relative to tenement manu- 
facture. S., sec. 4364-84. 

Proeocute for violations of law 
relative to dust removal. 1909, 
p. 63. 



File weekly reports of inspection. 
Make annual report. A. H., sec. 

2573c, as amended by 1904, p. 

630. 



I Make biennial report. 
205. sec. 4. 



1903, p. 



Institute proeecutinna for viola- 
tions of factory laws. 1905, 226, 
sec. 24. 

Institute prosecution for viola- 
tions of child lal>or act. 1909, 
no. 182, aec. II. 



Report children working without certificates to 
school committee. G. L., 1896. 68, 3, as amended 
by 1905. 1215. 



Prosecute violations relative to 
places where 5 or more per- 
sons or any child under 16 is 
employed. G. L.. 1896. 68. 3, as 
amended by 1905, 1215. 



Send written notices for altera- 
tion and file copy of same with 
county clerk. 1901, 67, sec. 8. 



Make annual report. 1905, 
sec. 26. 



226. 



Make annual report. G. L., 1896, 
68, 3, OS amended by 1905, 1216. 



Report violations to attorney-general of re- 
spective district. 1901, 67, 6. 



I Report violations to circuit court and county at- 
torney if alterations not made in reasonable 
time. Code, sec. 1790c, 4. 



Issue certificates for bakeries com- 
plying with law. 1903, 135, sec. 
6. 

If conditions satisfactory issue 
certificates of approval upon 
receipt of annual fee of $1 for 
factories, mills, workshops, 
storehouses, warerooms, stores, 
and buildings. In case of non- 
compliance with law, serve 
notices for alteration in the 
same; in case of appeal from 
employer, appoint arbitrator. 
1905, 84, sec. 7. as amended by 
1907, 205. 



Report violations of child labor act to proper 
prosecuting attorney. 1905, 75. 



Prosecute for violations of factory 
act. 1901, 19, sec. 7. 



If elevator found unsafe serve 
on operator or post notice. 1909, 
1021h. 

Issue notices stating conditions 
of compliance with safety law. 

1898, 1021h, as amended by 

1899, 158. 

If in doubt of child's age de- 
mand proof and revoke cer- 
tificate if obtained under false 
pretences. 1909, 1728a. 6. 

Issue permits for tenement shops 
if such comply with law; serve 
notice of violation if they do 
not. 1901, 239, sees. 1, 6. 

Attach certificate to scaffolding 
and ladders inspected upon 
complaint, and give notice of 
alterations required. 1905. 250, 
sec. 2. 

Issue badges and permits to 
newsboys and bootblacks; de- 
mand proof of age; revoke per- 
mit if appears was obtained 
through fejae statement. 1909, 
1728. 8, V, t. u. w. 



Report truancy to school authority. 1903, 189, aec. 
2. 

Report cases of diseases in tenement shops to 
board of health. 1901, 239. sec 5. 

File complaints as to fire protection with district- 
attorney. 1901, 349, 4. 

Written statement of violations as to safety and 
health conditions to justice of peace. An. 8.. 
1636-45, 



Proeecute violationa of child la- 
bor act. 1909. 1728d. 

Make complaints before Jtiatioes 
of peace of violations as to 
safety and health conditions; 
prosecuting attorney shall prose- 
cute. An. S.. 1636-45. 

File statement of noncompliance 
with law for fire protection 
with prosecuting attorney, who 
shall prosecute. An. 8., 1636-7. 



Make annual report. 1901, 67, 
2. 



Make annual report. Code 81a, 
sec. 1790c. 



Make biennial report. 1901, 74, 2. 



Make report of inspections. 1890, 

p. i057ff. sec. 4. 
Make annual report. 1899, p. 

1067ff.seo.6. 



Keep record of child labor per- 
mits. 1909, 1728a, 6. 
Make biennial report. 1898, see. 
1021k. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection. 

[Should be used in connection with chart on "Duties of Inspection.' 



STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


California. 


Free access to 


Inspect employ- 


Commissioner of 






buildings to 


ment certifi- 


labor and 






test scaffold- 


cates of 


agents all power 






ings. 1901, 23, 


children. 1905, 


and authority 






sec. 12. 


18, sec. 2. 


of sheriffs to 
make arrests for 
violations of 
law on "educa- 
tional rights of 
children." 1909, 
c. 264, p. 38£f. 




Connecticut. 


Enter all places 


Examine ventila- 




Exempt fireproof 




where machin- 


tion and 




hotels from fire- 




ery used. 


lighting in 




escape law. 1909, 




G. S., sec. 4515. 


factories. G. S., 
sec. 4516. 




C.S7. 


Delaware. 


Visit factories, 
workshops and 
other establish- 
ments. 1905, 
123, sec. 3. 


Inspect factories, 
workshops and 
other establish- 
ments. 1905, 
123, sec. 3. 

Register of 
children 
employed open 
to inspector. 
1909, 0. 121, 
sec. 4. 






Illinois. 


Visit mills, work- 


Inspect mills, 


Require state's 


Not enter to inspect 




shops, commer- 


workshops, 


attorney of 


for safeguards where ■ 




cial institu- 


factories, manu- 


county to 


is secret process; 




tions, factories 


facturing 


prosecute. 


accept owner's aflS- 




and manufac- 


establishments, 


1907, p. 310. 


davit. 1909, p. 202ff. 




turing and 


commercial and 


May take neces- 


sec. 25. 




mercantile 


mercantile 


sary legal steps 


Not disturb changes 




establishments. 


establishments. 


to enforce 


(general) as to 




K. L. 48, sec. 


R. L. 48, sec. 29, 


compliance 


machine guarding or 




29, as amended 


as amended by 


with scaffolding 


ventilation for 12 




by 1907, p. 310. 


1907, p. 310. 


law, through 


months. 1909, 




Carry out provi- 




state's attorney. 


p. 202ff, sec. 25. 




sions of act 




or any other 


Accept city 'inspection 




requiring safe- 




attorney in case 


of machinery when 




guards. 1909, 




he fails to act 


city ordinance is of 




p. 2021f, sec. 25. 




promptly. 1907, 


standard equal to 




To any building 




p. 312, sec. 9. 


this act. 1909, 




containing 






p. 202ff, sec. 27. 




scaffolding, etc., 






Local commissioners 




1907, p. 312, 






may enforce law con- 




sec. 4. 






cerning safety of 
scaffolding. 1907, 
p. 312, sec. 3. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection. 

[Should be xised in connection with chart on "Duties of Inspection." 



Miscellaneous. 



County superintendent of schools to file number of certificates and other information as commissioner 
of labor may require. 1909, c. 254, p. 390. 



Order removal of stained, painted or corrugated glass windows from factories. G. S., sec. 4518. 
Order washrooms in foundries employing 10 or more. 1905, 140, sees. 1, 2. 
Order machinery guards. G. S., sec. 4516. 

Issue certificates of approval for bakeries in satisfactory condition. G. S., sec. 2569. 
Revoke bakery certificates for cause. 1909, c. 147. 
Enforce fire escape provisions in work shops and factories. 1909, c. 57. 

May cause examination for tuberculosis by physician of employee in bakery, candy, ice cream, macaroni 
or tobacco factory. 1909, c. 120, sec. 14. 

Demand health certificates of children under 16. 

Issue employment certificates to children under 16, having widowed mothers. 1905, 123, sees. 3, 8. 
Deliver written notice to discharge child, when finds child labor act not obeyed or certificate untrue. 
1909, c. 121, sec. 3. 



Demand health certificates and prohibit employment of those unable to obtain such. R. L. 48, sec. 24. 
Request affidavits as to safeguards where may not enter because of secret process. 1909, p. 202 ff. sec. 25. 
Issue notices of unsafe condition of elevator or machines. 1909, p. 202 &., sec. 5. 
Issue notice to make alterations in toilets, dressing rooms, etc. 1909, p. 202 ff., sec. 23. 
Receive reports of accidents. 1909, p. 202 ff., sec. 24. 
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Chabt III. - 


- Powers of Inspection — Continued. 


STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


Indiana. 




Investigate causes 


Administer oaths, 


Issue permits for 






of accident. 


take affidavits. 


meal hours contrary 






R. L. 7087h. 


R. L. 1901, 7087u. 
Request proper 
authority to 
proceed against 
violator. 
(Such service re- 
quired of county 
attorney.) 
R. L. 1901, 
7087x. 


to statute. 1903, 
7087k. 

Regulate number of 
cubic feet per worker 
contrary to statute. 
R. L. 1901, 7087o. 

Chief inspector may 
approve a plan of fire 
escape other than 
that named in law. 
1909, c. 118, sec. 3. 


Iowa. 


Upon complaint, 
or failure to 
obtain informa- 
tion, enter 
factory, mill, 
mine, store or 
business place 
to examine 
protection from 
danger, sanitary 
condition. 
1902, sec. 2472. 








Kansas. 


Enter any fac- 
tory, mill, work- 
shop, private 
works or state 


Examine methods 
of protection 
from danger 








and sanitary 








institution hav- 


conditions. 








ing shops. 


G. S. 1901, 6649. 








G. S. 1901, 6649. 








Kentucky. 




Inspect age regis- 


If labor inspector and proprietor disagree as 






ters of children. 


to child's physical fitness or employment 






1906, 52. see. 2. 


of child in occupations dangerous to health 






Employment 


or morals, county or city physician shall 






certificates and 


be called aa referee — his decision final. 






lists accessible 


1908, c. 66, sees. 4, 11. 






to inspector. 








1908, c. 66, 








sec. 10. 




Maine. 


Enter manu- 
facturing and 
mercantile 
establishments. 
R. 8. 40, sec. 43. 


Investigate viola- 
tions in manu- 
facturing and 
mercantile 

establishments. 
R. S. 40, sec. 43. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection — Continued. 

Miscellaneoufi. 

Require enclosing of elevator wella and other shafts, autonmtic doors, devices for holding elevators. 

R. L. 1901, 7087e. 
Require hand rails on stairs or rubber covering on steps. R. L. 1901, 7087f. 
Require speaking tubes. R. L. 1901, 70S7g. 

Require belt shifters or prohibit use of dangerous machinery. R. L. 1901, 7087i. 
Require walls and ceilings lime washed or painted. R. L. 1901. 70871. 
Require dressing rooms for women and children. R. L. 1901, 7087j. 
Demand register of age certificates and health certificates. R. L. 1901, 7087b, 
Prohibit employment of minors unable to obtain health certificate. R. L. 1901, 70S7b. 
May notify proprietor in writing that style of fire escapes not acceptable and require such as deems sufii- 

cient by order in writing. 1909, c. 118, sec. 3. 



Make record of inspection. 1902, sec. 2472. 

Demand proof of age of children (record or affidavit of parent) from employer. 1909. m. 145. 



Record conditions found upon inspection. G. S. 1901, I 



Prohibit employment of children unable to obtain health certificates. 

Require machinery guards and prohibit cleaning of machinery by minors. 

Require proper toilets; dressing rooms for women; walls and ceilings painted or lime washed in factories. 

1906, 52, sees. 2, 3. 4, 6, 6. 
Demand for child without certificate same evidence of age as required to obtain certificate. 1908, c. 66, 



Demand names of children under 16, and age certificates. 1907, c. 46. 

Demand certificates or age record accepted for certificate. 1909, c. 257. 

May indicate additional facts to be included by employer in child's certificate. 1907, c. 46. 

May prohibit employment of children till any detrimental conditions (sanitary, hours, etc., ), are removed. 

1907, c. 46, sec. 5. 
May cause bad sanitary conditions to be rectified at employer s expense when employer has neglected 

to do it. 1907, c. 77. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection — Continued. 



STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


Maryland. 


Enter tenement 


Inspect clothing 








rooms, work- 


manufacture. 








shops, manu- 


Code 1903, art. 








facturing 


27, sec. 250. 








establishments, 










mills and 










factories. Code 










1903, art. 27, 










sec. 241. 








Massachusetts. 


Enter manu- 


Examine means 


Make complaint 


Permit use of elevators 




facturing, 


of protection 


of violations 


without devices. 




mercantile and 


from, accident, 


relative to pay- 


R. L. 1902, 104, 27. 




mechanical 


fire; employ- 


ment of wages. 


Exceptions from 




establishments, 


ment of women 


1909, 514, 113. 


statutes concerning 




workshops and 


and children. 


Make complaint 


meal hours in classes 




factories. K. L. 


except concern- 


of violations 


of establishments 




108, sec. 8, as 


ing health. 


relative to 


where exemption will 




amended by 


Order (such) 


drinking water. 


not be injurious to 




1907, 413. 


structural or 


1909, 514, 78. 


health of women or 




Enter any build- 


other changes 




young persons. 




ing or enclosure. 


in public build- 




1909, 614, 69. 




1908, 389, as 


ings (asmeces- 




Exceptions from statute 




amended by 


sary) relative to 




concerning regula- 




1909. 354. 


construction, 




tion of humidity in 




Also any public 


occupation. 




textile mills. 1910, 




building, public 


heating, venti- 




543. 




or private insti- 


latii]« and 








tution, school- 


sanitary con- 








house, church, 


ditions and 








theatre, public 


appliances. 








hall, place of 


1908. 389, as 








assemblage or 


amended by 








place of public 


1909, 354, and 








resort. 


1910, 259. 






Michigan. 




Inspect stationary 
steam boilers. 


Administer oaths. 
1901, 113. sec. 13. 




Minnesota. 


Enter factory, 


May inspect any 


May issue sub- 


Issue written permits 




mill, workshop, 


factory, mill. 


poenas, take 


for less than hour's 




hotel, restau- 


workshop. 


testimony, 


nooning. 1900, 




rant or en- 


hotel, restau- 


compel attend- 


c. 499. 




gineering work. 


rant or engin- 


ance of wit- 


Written permits for less 




1907, 0. 356, 


eering work. 


nesses, adminis- 


than 400 cubic feet of 




sec. 3. 


1907. 366, sec. 3. 


ter oaths. 1907, 


air per employee. 




To enforce child 




c. 366, sec. 3. 


1909, c. 499, sec. 4. 




labor laws may 










enter store. 










theatre, amuse- 










ment hall, 










bowling alley. 










pool room, 










saloon. 1907, 










c. 356, sec. 3. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspectimi — Continued. 

Miscellaneous. 

D^nand register of tenement shop workers from contractors for such labor. Code 1903, art. 27, sec. 249. 
Grant and revoke permits for tenement manufacture. Code 1903, art. 27, sec. 240. 



Be detailed temporarily for police duty. 1906, c. 262. 

Whenever deems it advisable call physical unfitness of any minor to attention of i}arents or employers 

and of state board of health. 1907, 537, sec. 3. 
Issue licenses fu' tenement manufacture. 1909, 514, 106. 
Request compliance with law for toilet rooms in foundries. 1909, 514, 102. 
Require fire stops and other precautions gainst spread of fire. R. L. 1902, 104, 22. 
Belting, shafting, etc., guarded, if in opinion of inspectors dangerous to employees. 1909, 514, 94. 
Order further or different sanitary, ventilating or heating provisions in public buildings or schoolhouses. 

1909, 514. 105. 
Demand age and schooling certificates and lists of minors. 1909, 514, 64. 



Order fire escapes and approve the same; order stairs guarded and doors to swing outwardly; order belt 

shifters and all machinery properly guarded. 1901, 113, sees. 6, 7, 8. 
Order dust removal; order proper means of light, ventilation and heat in basement where wheels, belts 

and buffers are operated. 1901. 113. sec. 9; 1903, 193. 
Demand health certificate of children under 16. 1901, 113, sec. 4. 
Dranand registers of children employed. 1901, 113. sec. 2, as amended by 1907, 169. 
Allow shorter meal hours at noon. 1901, 113, sec. 11. 
Demand copy of register of tenement shop workers; seize articles made under unlawful conditions in 

such shops. 1901, 113, sec. 17. 
Prescribe sufficient means of light, heat and ventilation in tenement workrooms. 1901. 113. sec. 17, as 

amended by 1907. 169. 

Give notice for improved fire escapes. Code 1905, 1817. 

May issue special reports. 1907, c. 356, sec. 7. 

Require production of employment certificates and lists of minors. 1907, c. 229. sec. 10. 

Require certificate from a pl^sician of child's fitness for his work. 1907, c. 229, sec. 12. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection — Continued. 



STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


Missouri, 






Administer oaths, 
administer 
affidavits. 
1901, p. 197, 
sec. 2. 




Nebraska. 


Enter any factory 


Examine fire 


Administer oaths 






or workshop. 


escapes m 


and subpoena 






C. L. 1901, 3314. 


hotels and 


witnesses. 






Enter hotels. 


lodging houses. 


G. L. 1909, 6933. 






1909, c. 73, sec. 8. 


G. L. 1909, 6930. 
Inspect all build- 
ings for fire- 
escapes. 1909, 
c. 61, sec. 2, 


Make complaint 
if employers 
fail to fill out 
blank form. 
C. L. 1909, 3317. 




New Jersey. 


Enter factory, 


Inspect register 


Administer oaths 


Exempt certain shops 




workshop, mill. 


of minorB. 


and take 


from providing 




any manufac- 


1904, 64, sec. 8. 


affidavits. 


required diiflt remov- 




turing place. 




1904, 64, 4S. 


ers. 1904, 64, sec. 14. 




1904, 64, sec. 45. 






Permit more employees 
in shops than law 
allows. 1904, 64, 
sec. 19. 

When usual records of 
age not attainable, 
commissioner has 
power to issue 
permits on produc- 
tion of evidence 
satisfactory to him. 
1907, c. 229, sec. 3. 


New Yorlc. 


Enter any place. 


Inspect sleeping 


Administer oaths, 


Permit less than 60 




building or 


rooms on same 


talce affidavits. 


minutes for noon 




room where and 


floor as bakery. 


C. L. 1909, 


meal. Permit more 




when any labor 


Upon complaint. 


c. 36, art. 3, 


workers per cubic foot 




being per- 


inspect tene- 


sec. 43, 1. 


than law allows. Per- 




formed affected 


ment made 




mit changes in time 




by labor law. 


goods from 




schedules; allow daily 




C. L. 1909, c. 36, 


other states. 




time schedules in 




art. 6, sec. 62. 


C. L. 1909, c. 36, 
art. 7, sec. 113, 
104. 

Investigate causes 
and details of 
accidents. 
Inspect gearing 
of elevators. 
C.L. 1909, 0.36, 
art. 6, sec. 87, 79. 

Inspect mercan- 
tile establish- 
ments in cities 
of l8t class. 
C. L. 1909, c. 36, 
art. 11, sec. 172. 




factories where 
impossible to fix 
hours longer in 
advance. Permit out- 
door water closets in 
certain cases. C. L. 
1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 
89, 86, 77, 94. 
Permit women and 
children to work in 
basements and lunch 
room to be near 
toilets in mercantile 
establishments in cities 
of 1st class. C. L. 1909, 
c. 36, art. 11, sec. 171, 
169. 
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Chaet III. — Powers of Inspection — Continued. 



MiaceUaneous. 



May demand physician's certificate of physical fitness for any child. 1907, p. 86, sec. 5. 

May issue age certificates. 1907, p. 86, sec. 6. 

Send written order to employer to dismiss child whose certificate obtained through fraud. 1907, p. 86 
sec. 6. 

Demand fee of from 50 cents up, according to number of employees from owner or manager for each in- 
spection. 1907, p. 326 ff, sec. 3. 

Number of fees not to exceed two except in case of noncompliance. 1907, p. 326, sec. 3. 

Fee of $1 for one inspection per year of bake shop (0 for further inspections). 1909, p. 864, sec. 8. 

Order fans, etc., to carry oS dust and smoke. K. L. 1906, sec. 6444. 

May prohibit ovei>-crowding (when supported by opinion of a reputable physician). R. L. 1906. sec. 
6445. 

Demand list of tenement shop workers. R. L. 1906, sec. 10096. 

List of children from 14-16 accessible to inspector. 1907, p. 86, sec. 8. 

Post labor laws in factories and shops. C. L. 1901, 3314. 

Demand certificates of children or proof of age (within 10 days) or that child cease work. 1907, c. 62, sec. 2. 

Designate number and position of fire escapes. 1909, c. 61, sec. 1. 



Demand proof of child's age, and upon failure to obtain such, discharge child or issue age certificate. 
1904. 64, sees. 5, 8. 

Demand health certificate of child under 16, prohibit employment of children unable to obtain such. 
1904, 64, sec. 7. 

Authorize truant officers to inspa:;t register of minors. 1904, 64, sec. 8. 

Require machinen^ guards, prohibit use of machinery not properly guarded. 1904, 64, sec. 13. 

Order means for light, ventilation, sanitation, fire protection, guards for elevators, doors, explosives and 
r^;ulate cleaning of machinery by minors. 1904, 64, sees. 20, 30, 43. 

Order dressing rooms for women. 1904, 64, sec. 23. 

Grant and revoke permits for tenement manufacture according to conditions found therein upon inspec- 
tion. 1904, 64, sec. 31. 

Order bakery closed if unsanitary. If this order not obeyed, may have it closed and all utensils marked 
"unclean." Refuse to remove sign till bakery cleaned. 1905, c. 102, sec. 8, as amended by 1907, c. 17. 

Certificates and lists of children accessible. 1907, c. 229, sec. 3. 



After notice of 48 hours, close unsanitary bakery. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 8, sec. 114. 

Recover forfeiture for nonpayment of wages. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 2, sec. 12. 

Require precautions to prevent accidents. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 87. 

Require proper sanitary conditions in bakeries and sleeping rooms on the same floor as bakery. C. L. 

1009, c. 36, art. 7. sec. 101. 
Demand roister of names of workers in tenement shops. O. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 101. 
Require walls and ceilings in factories lime washed or painted. C. L. 1909, c. 36, Art. 6, sec. 84. 
Require dressing rooms for women and girls. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 88; 1910, c. 229. 
Demand register and evidence of age certificates and record of women and children permitted to work 

overtime. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 76 and art. 11, sec. 167. 
Require safe conditions of elevators, rubber covering on stairs, necessary fire escapes, exhaust fans, belt 

shifters and other guards. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 6, sees. 79, 80, 81, 82. 
Prohibit use of dangerous machines. Order erection of fire escapes. C. L.1909, c. 36, art. 6, sec. 81, 83. 
Enforce municipal ordinances. C. L. 1909, o. 36, art. 5, sec. 62, 5. 
Require lighting of cellar, vacant rooms, etc., used in conmion in tenant factories. C. L. 1909, c. 36, 

art. 6, sec. 94. 
Affix "unclean" labels to goods in unsanitary tenant factory and refuse to remove until conditions reme- 
died. C. L. 1909. c. 36, art. 6, sec. 95. t. ^ t 
Request copies of records of contagioxis diseases in any tenement house, etc. C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 7, 

sec. 103. . J. . . ^ T 

Refuse tenement license if health records show contagious disease or unsanitary conditions there. C. L. 

1909, c. 36. 
Affix to entrance of tenement work room in filthy condition placard prohibiting work there. C. L. 1909, 

c. 36, art. 7, sec. 100. 
Attach to goods unlawfully made labels with words "tenement made." C. L. 1909, c. 36, art. 7, sec. 102. 
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Chabt m. - 


- Powers of Impeclion — Continued. 


STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


Ohio. 


Entry into all 
shops and 
factories, 
including public 
institutions of 
the state which 
have shops and 
factories. An. S. 
sec. 2673b, as 
amended by 
1904, p. 60. 
Shops and 
factories **held 
to include 
manufacturing, 
mechanical, 
electrical, 
mercantile, art 
and laundering 
establishments, 
printing, 
telegraph and 
telephone 
ofBces, railroad 
depots, hotels, 
memorial 
buildings, 
tenement and 
apartment 
houses." An. S. 
sec, 2573d. 




Administer oaths, 
take affidavits. 
An. S. sec. 
2673a, 3. 




Oregon. 


Enter factory. 


Examine means 


Issue subpcenas. 






mill, office. 


of protection 


administer 






workshop. 


and sanitary 


oaths, take 






public or pri- 


conditions. 


testimony. 






vate work. 


1903, p. 206, 


1903, p. 205, 






1903, p. 205, 


sec. 7. 


sec. 6. 






sec. 7. 








Pennsylvania. 




Investigate acci- 


Issue subpcenas. 


Reduce time for 






dents as neces- 


administer 


nooning. 1905, 226, 






sary. 1906,226, 


oaths. 1906, 


sec. 9. 






sec. 20. 


226, sees. 20, 26. 


If inspector thinks fire 






Inspect establish- 




escapes unnecessary-, 






ments where 




may exempt from 






labor is em- 




requirement. 1909, 






ployed, except 




233. 






domestic, agri- 




Allow children between 






cultural or 




14 and 16 to work in 






- mining. 1906, 




preparation of white 
lead, paints, matches. 






226, sec. 21. 












manufacture of cigars. 










where proved to his 










satisfaction that 










danger removed. 










1909, 182, sec. 3. 


Khode Island. 




Inspect factories, 
workshops and 
other establish- 
ments affected 
by factory act. 
G. L. 1896, 68, 3, 
as amended by 
1906, 1216. 


Administer oaths 
and affirma- 
tions. G. L. 
1896, 68, 11. 
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Chart III. — Powers of Inspection — Continued. 



Miscellaneous. 



Post notice on unsafe machinery designating changes necessary. S. see. 4364-89 e. 

Require health and age and schooling certificates of children. S. sec. 6986-7. 

Require physician's certificate of physical fitness for boy under 16 or girl under 18. 1908, p. 31, sec. 1. 

"*y.®_ ""^ 5""° ^ school attendance, or refer matter to truant ofiicer or board of education. 1908. 

p. 3D£f, sec. 1. 
Issue certificates to bakeries complying with the law. S. sec. 4364-76. 
Require record of persons employed in tenement manufacture. S. sec. 4364-83. 



Report records of inspection. 1903, p. 205, sec. 7. 



Prohibit use of dangerous machinery. 1905, 226, sec. 11. 
Order bakery walls whitewashed twice a year or oftener. 1905, 226. 
Approve specifications for fire-escapes. 1909, 233, sec. 3. 
Approve designs of buildings to be erected or adapted. 1909, 233, sec. 5. 
Employment certificates accessible. 1909, 182, sec. 7. 

Prescribe rules and r^ulations concerning sanitation and safety where minors employed. 1909, 182, 
sec. 4. 



Require guards for hoisting shafts; require trap for automatic doors for elevators. Q. L, 

Permit minors to clean moving machinery. G. L. 1896, 68, 6. 

Be shown employment certificates. G. L. 1896, 68, 1, as amended by 1905, 1215. 
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Chabt in. — Powers of Inspection — Concluded. 



STATE. 


Of Entry. 


Of Inspection. 


Relative to Prose- 
cution. 


Of Making Exceptions 
to Statutes. 


Tennessee. 


Enter shops and 
factories where 
machinery is 
used. X901, 
87, sec. 2. 




Police powers 
conferred upon 
inspector: full 
power to make 
arrests for 
violations of 
labor laws in 
same manner as 
officers of state 
now empowered 
to make arrests. 
1909, c. 124. 




Virginia. 


Enter any store, 
factory, work- 
shop, mine or 
pubiic institu- 
tion of state. 
Code 81A, 
sec. 1790o. 




Take testimony, 
administer 
oaths, examine 
witnesses. Code 
sec. 1790c, as 
amended by 
1906, 6S. 




Washington. 


Enter factory. 


Esamine methods 


Issue subpcenas, 






mill, mine. 


of protection 


administer 






office, 


from danger and 








workshops or 


sanitary con- 


testimony. 






public or 


ditions. 1901, 


1901, 74, 4. 






private work. 


74,6, 








1901, 74, 6. 








West Virginia. 


Enter any public 
institution, 
factory, 
workshop or 
other places, 
where labor is 
employed. 
1899, p. 1067fE, 
sec. 5. 








Wisconsin. 


Enter factory. 


Inspect sanitation, 


Administer oatlis. 


Permit employment of 




mercantile 


water supply 


take testimony. 


minor between 14 and 




establishments 


and over- 


1021i. 


16 contrary to statute. 




or workshop. 


crowding in 




1909, 1728a, 1. ,, ^ i 




1908, 1021f. 


tenements. 
1903, 203. 
Visit and inspect 
all places 
covered by 
child labor 
provisions. 
1909. 1728d. 




Use judgment in 
ordering swinging '^■ 
doors in accordance 
with Uw. 1909, 4390. '■ 

Permit employment of ' 
minor between 12 and 
14 in certain employ- 
ments during school 
vacation. 1909, 17288, 4. 

Permit child under 14 
to play on musical 
instruments or take 
part in theatrical 
exhibition. 1907, 
c. 418. 
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Chart m. — Powers of Inspection — Concluded. 

Miscellaneous. 

Order saf^uards for elevatoi^, catohways; and order belting, gearing and shafting guarded if dangerous. 
1901, 67, sees. 3, 4. 



Interrogate persons in establishments or require answers to list of interrogatories and file interrc^atories. 
Code 81A, sec. 1790c. 



May revoke certificates of machinery inspection and approval. 1907, c. 205, sec. 4. 
May revoke certificates of approval. Supply copies of factory act to be posted in factories, miUs, work- 
tops, storehouses, warerooms, stores and offices affected by act. 1905, 84, sec. 12. 
Make record of inspections. 1901, 74, 5. 



Post in factories laws relative to child labor, emplosonent of women, hours of labor, fire escapes, and 

matters pertaining to h^th and safety. 1909, sec. 1021h. 
Demand age register. 1909, 1728b. 
£zerciae same power as truant officer. 1909, 1728d. 
Order machinery safe guards and dust removal. 1909, 1021h. 
Request register for tenement shop workers. 1901, 239, sec. 4. 
Require alteration in ventilation, drrasing rooms and toilets. 1903, 323, sees. 1, 2, 4. 
Declare devices necessary for removal of dust from grinding machines and emery wheels in factory . 

1636-39, as amended by 1907, 115. 
Refuse permits to children who seem physically unfit. 1909, 1728e. 
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Chabt IV. 
Places Subject to Inspection. 

Thirty-three states have legislation requiring inspection of the fol- 
lowing different kinds of places employing labor: — 

1. Manufactubing Establishments: Alabama, California (sanitation 

and ventilation), Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware (child labor), 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land (child labor), Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
(in cities of 10,000), Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio (including mechanical and electrical), Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

2. Workshops (including tenement manufacture): California (sanita- 

tion and ventilation), Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware (child 
labor), Illinois, Indiana (manufacturing establishments), Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan (tenement), Minnesota, Missouri (a, in cities of 10,000; 
b, tenement), Nebraska, New Jersey, New York (tenement), Ohio 
(tenement), Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

3. Mills: Colorado, Cormecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland 

(chDd labor), Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Washington. 

4. Mines and Quarries: Colorado, Iowa, Maine, New York, Vir- 

ginia, Washington. 

5. Buildings (hotels, places of amusement, construction): California, 

Colorado (hotels), Connecticut (and all elevators in buildings), 
Illinois (construction, safe scaffolding, children employed), Indiana 
(construction, safe scaffolding), Iowa (hotels, fire escapes), Kan- 
sas (scaffolding), Massachusetts, Michigan (hotels), Minnesota 
(buildings, hotels), Missouri (hotels, theatres), Nebraska (hotels, 
fire escapes). New Jersey (seats, child labor). New York, Ohio 
(hotels), Washington, Wisconsin. 
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6. Mekcantile Establishments: California (sanitation and ventila- 

tion), Colorado, Connecticut (seats, elevators), Hlinois (children 
employed), Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland (child 
labor), Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota (child labor), Mis- 
souri, New York (separate force), Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

7. Wakehouses: Connecticut (storehouses, elevators), Missouri (and 

freight depots), Ohio (explosives), Oregon (storehouses), Wash- 
ington. 

8. Railroads: Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota ("engineering work"), 

Ohio, Washington. 

9. Offices: Colorado, Illinois (children employed), Indiana (printing), 

Maryland (child labor), Massachusetts (cleanliness, toilets), Ohio 
(printing, telegraph, telephone), Oregon, Washington. 

10. Laundries: Colorado, Illinois (children employed), Indiana, Massa- 

chusetts, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. 

11. Bakeries, Restaurants: Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massa- 

chusetts (restaurants only), Minnesota, Missouri, New JeVsey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, Wis- 
consin. 

12. Foundries: Connecticut, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, South Caro- 

lina. 

13. General Provisions: 

A. Where Labor Employed: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska (other places 

of industry). New York (where labor affected by labor law), 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania (except domestic, farm or 
mine), Virginia (public or private work), Washington (pub- 
lic or private work). West Virginia. 

B. Employment of Children: California, Delaware (sanitary con- 

ditions), Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, 
Rhode Island (other establishments employing women and 
children). South Carolina (machine shops where child labor), 
Texas, Wisconsin. 
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14. Miscellaneous: Colorado (boarding on bunk houses, smelters, oil 
refineries, cement works, machine and repair shops, any public or 
private works where labor employed or machinery used), Indiana 
(renovating works, printing works), Louisiana (other places where 
labor employed), Minnesota (mines, railroads, telegraph, etc., 
hotels, restaurants, engineering works), Missouri (machinery shops, 
bowling alleys, theatres, concert halls), Ohio (public institutions 
having shops and factories, memorial buildings, "art" establish- 
ments), Rhode Island (steamboats on inland waters), Texas (fire- 
escapes, protection of health or safety, etc.). 



CHAPTER V 

THE LABOR LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
1902-1910 — A DIGEST 

EDITH REEVES 



THE LABOR LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 1902-1910 
A DIGEST 

This list has been prepared and should be used as a supplement to 
Miss Sarah Whittelsey's Massachusetts Labor Legislation, pp. 107-143. 
The subdivisions, headings and form foUow in general those used by Miss 
Whittelsey. Section headings are omitted where no recent legislation 
exists. Acknowledgment is due Professor F. Spencer Baldwin for a 
manuscript list including many of the most important of these acts, 
a discussion of which is to be found in Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March, 1909 [Editor], i 

I. REGrrLA.TioN or Chub Labor. 
1. Age and Ediwation. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 35. — Codifies 1887, 433, sec. 2; 1889, 135; 1891, 
317; 1894, 508, sees. 24, 70; 1898, 494, sec. 7. Literacy certificates. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 28. — Codifies 1867, 285, sec. 1; 1876, 52, sec. 1; 
P. S. 48, sec. 1; 1883, 224; 1885, 222; 1888, 348, sees. 1, 2; 1892, 352; 
1894, 508, sees. 13, 15. Employment under 14. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 29. — Codifies 1836, 245, sec. 1; 1849, 220, sec. 1; 
1855, 379; 1858, 83, sec. 1; G. S. 42, sec. 1; 1867, 283, sec. 1; 1876, 
52, sec. 2; 1878, 257, sees. 1, 5; 1880, 137; P. S. 48, sees. 2, 3; 1888, 
348, sec. 2; 1892, 352; 1894, 508, sec. 14; 1898, 494, sec. 2. Age and 
schooling certificates. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 30. — Codifies 1888, 348, sec. 5; 1894, 508, sec. 19; 
1898, 494, sec. 3. Approval of age and schooling certificates. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 31. — Codifies 1898, 494, sec. 4. Enumerates evi- 
dences of age to be accepted for granting of certificates. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 32. — Codifies 1888, 348, sees. 4, 9; 1890, 299, sec. 1; 
1894, 508, sees. 17, 18, 62; 1898, 494, sees. 5, 6. Employment tickets 
and age and schooling certificates. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 33. — Codifies 1836, 245, sec. 2; 1849, 220, sec. 3; 
1858, 83, sec. 2; G. S. 42, sec. 2; 1867, 285, sec. 3; 1876, 56, sees. 1, 
3; P. S. 48, sees. 1, 4; 1883, 224; 1887, 433, sec. 1; 1888, 348, sec. 9; 
1894, 508, sees. 67, 69; 1898, 494, sec. 6. Penalties. 

1 Abbreviations: R. L., Revised Laws; G. S., General Statutes; P. S., Public Statutes. 
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1902, 183. — Amends R. L. 106, sec. 35, by requiring certificate signed 
by superintendent of schools of school conunittee as evidence of 
attendance at day or evening school by employed minor over 14, by 
directiQg said minor to furnish employer weekly record of attendance 
while evening school is in session. Unexcused absences to cause 
attendance to be deemed irregular. 

1904, 432. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, by striking out sec. 31 and insert- 
ing a section enumerating the kinds of evidence of age previously 
allowed but adding the requirement that "other evidence" may be 
accepted only in case the school authority decides that neither the 
last school census, certificate of birth or baptism, nor register of 
birth is available. 

1905, 213. — Amends R. L. 1903, 106, as amended by 1904, 432, by 
substituting a section which requires that the "other evidence" 
which the school authority may accept, in default of those enumer- 
ated, shall be given "under oath." 

1905, 267. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 28, by adding prohibition in 
this section of the employment of children between 14 and 16 without 
certificate of abihty to read and write simple English. 

1906, 284. — Amends R. L. 1903, 106, sec. 28, as amended by 1905, 267, 
sec. 1, defines the ability to read and write simple English as mean- 
ing, in 1906, such ability to read and write as is required for admission 
to the second grade; in 1907, to the third grade; in 1908 and there- 
after, to the fourth grade of the public schools in the city or town in 
which such minor lives. Sec. 2. Minors to whom chapter appUes 
may work on Saturdays between 6. a.m. and 7 p.m. in mercantile 
establishments. 

1906, 499, sec. 6. — Repeals R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 33, and all other in- 
consistencies. Sec. 1. Penalty for illegal employment of minor 
under 16 shall be a fine of not more than $300 or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both; for every day after notice by 
inspector of factories and public buildings: $20 to $100, or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. Sec. 2. Inspectors of factories 
and public buildings shall visit all factories, workshops and mercan- 
tile establishments to see if minors are employed contrary to R. L. 
1902, 106, of this act, and shall make complaint against violators. 
Any inspector who knowingly and wiltuUy violates this section shall 
be fined not over $100. Sec. 3. Truant officers may apprehend 
and take to school without warrant any minor under 16 employed 
contrary to R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 28 and 29, or amendments thereto. 
Shall report evidences of illegal employment to court. Truant officer 
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who knowingly and wilfully violates shall be fined not over 
Sec. 4. Age and schooling certificates and lists of minors shall be 
produced for inspectors; failure to do so shall be prima facie evidence 
of illegal employment of minor whose certificate is not produced, 
or whose name is not on the list. Penalty upon employer or agent 
for retaining certificate: $10 to $100. Sec. 5. Police, district and 
municipal courts and trial justices shall have jurisdiction of offences 
under this act. Summons or warrant may be served, at discretion of 
court or magistrate, by an inspector of factories and public buildings, 
a truant oflScer, or any oflScer qualified to serve criminal process. 
1907, 224. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 31, as amended by 1904, 432, 
and 1905, 213, by adding the provision that the certificate of the 
superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys or of the State Industrial 
School for Girls shall be sufficient evidence as to age and ability to 
read and write simple English, for a child who has been an inmate of 
such a school. 

2. Occupations. 
(a) Peddling and Begging. 

R. L. 1902, 65, sees. 17, 18. — Sec. 17 codifies 1846, 244, sec. 2; G. S. 50, 
sec. 14; P. S. 68, sec. 2; 1892, 331. Regulation of sales by minors. 
Sec. 18 codifies 1887, 422. Penalty for employing minor without 
Ucense. 

1902, 531. — Amends R. L. 1902, 65, sec. 17, by including bootblacking 
in the trades licensed and by transferring the powers otherwise given 
to the mayor and aldermen to the school committee in the case of 
persons under 14 in Boston. 

1906, 151. — Amends R. L. 1902, 65, sec. 17, as amended by 1902, 531, 
by extending to all cities of the Conunonwealth the application of the 
provisions of 1902, 531, thus giving into the hands of school authori- 
ties in all cities the control of street trading by minors imder 14. 



(6) Handling dangerous Machinery. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 42. — Codifies 1887, 121. sec. 1; 1894, 508, sees. 31, 

73. Cleaning machinery in motion. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 43. — Codifies 1890, 90, sec. 1; 1894, 508, sees. 32, 

74. Minors operating elevators. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 44. — Codifies 1901, 164. Minors in manufacture 
of acids. 
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1902, 350. — Inconsistencies repealed. Minors under 16 (formerly 15) 
may not operate elevators; minors under 18 may not operate elevators 
at a speed of more than 100 feet a minute (formerly 200 feet). 



II. Hoxms or Labob of Women and Children. 

1. General. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 23. — Codifies 1884, 275, sec. 1; 1884, 508, sec. 10; 
1900, 378; 1901, 113. Hours in mercantile establishments. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 24. — Codifies 1842, 60, see. 3; G. S. 42, sec. 3; 1867, 
285, sec. 2; 1874, 221, sec. 1; 1880, 194, sec. 1; P. S. 74, sec. 4; 1883, 
157; 1884, 275, sec. 3; 1886, 90; 1887, 280, sec. 1; 1892, 357, sec. 1; 
1894, 508, sec. 11. Hours in manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishments. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 25. — Codifies 1842, 60, sec. 4; G. S. 42, sec. 3; 1867, 
285, sec. 3; 1874, 221, sec. 2; 1879, 207; 1880, 194, sec. 2; P. S. 74, 
sec. 5; 1884, 275, sec. 2; 1887, 280, sec. 1; 1894, 508, sees. 59-61. 
Penalties. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 26. — Codifies 1892, 210; 1894, 508, sec. 66. Form 
of complaint. 

1902, 435. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 24, by prohibiting work of 
women and minors in manufacturing at any other time than that 
stated in printed notice (formerly "for a longer time in a day"). 

1904, 397. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 23, by striking out words 
which exempt shops for the sale of goods at retail from application 
of 58-hour law during December. 

1907, 267. — Repeals inconsistencies. Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 27, 
by prohibiting the employment of women and minors under 18 in 
textile manufactories before 6 a.m. or after 6 p.m. Penalty: fine of 
from $20 to $50. 

1908, 645. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 24, as amended by 1902, 435, 
by lowering to 56 the number of hours per week allowed in manufac- 
turing or mechanical establishments, except where the employment 
is by seasons, in which case the number of hours per week may be 
as high as 58, if the total number of hours in any year does not exceed 
an average of 56 per week. 
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III. HouKS OF Labor of Public Employees. 

1904, 315. — Any city or town may establish the hours of labor of mem- 
bers of its fire department. 

1905, 231. — Employees of county jails and houses of correction who 
work seven days a week shall have at least two days' vacation in 
each month, with pay, in addition to the annual vacation. 

1906, 517, sec. 6. — Repeals inconsistencies. Sec. 1. Eight hours shall 
be a day's work for laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by 
the Commonwealth, any county, or any city or town which has ac- 
cepted R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 20. Where a Saturday half-holiday is 
given, the hours of labor on other days may be so increased that the 
weekly total will be 48 hours. Sec. 2. Contracts shall contain the 
stipulation that employees of contractors and subcontractors shall 
not be required to work over eight hours in a day. Sec. 3. Act 
shall apply to any work on public property whether employees are 
employed by public authority or by a contractor or other- private 
person. Sec. 4. Penalty of $50 for violation. Sec. 5. Act shall 
not apply to prior contracts not yet completed. 

1907, 269. — Amends 1906, 517, by providing that no public employee 
shall be requested or required to work more than eight hours in one 
day or 48 hours in one week except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency; "only a case of danger to property, to lite, to public safety 
or to public health" to constitute the emergency; engineers to be 
considered under the act, as "mechanics"; "requiring" employees 
to work longer hours to be interpreted as "including threat of loss 
of employment, or threat to obstruct the obtaining of employment, 
or to refrain from employing in future." 

1907, 570. — Amends 1906, 517, as amended by 1907, 269, by substituting 
"weekly" for "Saturday" half-holiday and by exempting from the 
application of the act employees in state, county or municipal insti- 
tutions, on the farm, in the care of groimds, in the stable, in domestic 
service or in storerooms and oflGices. 

1908, 547. — Sec. 1. Hours of labor for officers, instructors, and em- 
ployees in state penal institutions shall not exceed 60 in each week; 
each shall have at least two days' vacation each month, with pay 
besides annual vacation. This section shall not prevent warden or 
superintendent from requiring assistance to capture escaped prisoners 
or in other emergencies. Sec. 2. Such additional officers as necessary 
for the carrying out of this act may be employed. 
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rV. Safety and Sanitation. 
1. Boilers and Engines. 

R. L. 1902, 102, sees. 73-77. — Codifies 1845, 197, sees. 1-10; 1846, 96, 
sees. 1-3; G. S. 88, sees. 33-40; P. S. 102, sees. 40-48; 1862, 74, sees. 
1-3; 1873, 261. Licensing of steam engines and furnaces. 

R. L. 1902, 102, sees. 78-86. — Codifies 1895, 471, sees. 1-5, 7, 8; 1896, 
546, sees. 1-5, 7; 1899, 368, sees. 1-11; 1900, 201. Licensing of 
engineers and firemen of stationary engines. 

R. L. 1902, 105. — Codifies 1850, 277, sees. 1-3; 1852, 191, sees. 1, 2, 
and 247; 1859, 259; G. S. 88, sees. 41-45; 1880, 116; P. S. 102, sees. 
49-53; 1892, 419, sec. 138; 1893, 387; 1894, 481, sec. 3; 1895, 418, 
sees. 1-5, 7, 8, and 449, sees. 9, 10; 1896, 546, sec. 4; 1898, 167 and 
261. Inspection of steam boilers. 

1905, 310. — See. 1 amends R. L. 1902, 102, see. 81, by requiring appli- 
cants for licenses as engineers or firemen to give their total experience 
and declaring wilful falsification a sufficient cause for revocation of 
the license. Sec. 2. Amends R. L. 1902, 102, by striking out section 
82 and replacing it by a section making the following changes in the 
classification of licenses : for engineers' licenses of the second class, 
permitting the operation of boilers and "engines, no one of which 
shall exceed one hundred and fifty horse power," or "of a first class 
plant under the engineer in direct charge of the plant," for third 
class licenses, permitting the operation of "a boiler or boilers not 
exceeding in the aggregate one hundred and fifty horse power, 
and an engine not exceeding fifty horse power, or to operate a second 
class plant imder the engineer in charge of the plant;" creating a 
fourth class of licenses permitting the operating of hoisting and port- 
able engines and boilers; for firemen's Ucenses creating an "extra 
first class," permitting the holder to "have charge of," as well as to 
operate, any boiler or boilers; for second class licenses, permitting 
also the operation of high pressiu-e boilers "under the engineer or 
fireman in charge;" permitting holder of extra first or first class fire- 
man's license to operate a third class plant under the engineer in 
direct charge. Sec. 3. Amends R. L. 1902, 102, sec. 86, by adding 
a specific guarantee of boiler inspectors' right of entry and fixing 
the same, penalty for obstructing inspector as is specified for violat- 
ing any section concerning licensing of engineers and firemen. Sec. 
4. Repeals inconsistencies, with the modification that present 
licenses shall not be invalidated, and that the act shall not apply to 
the exemptions in R. L. 1902, 102, see. 78. 
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1905, 472. — Sec. 4. Repeals inconsistencies. Sec. 1. Largely repeti- 
tion of preceding laws. Steam boilers of over three horse power, 
except boilers upon locomotives, in private residences, under juris- 
diction of United States, or used only for agricultural, horticultural, 
or creamery purposes to be inspected yearly by district police or in- 
surance companies. Five dollars to be paid to inspector for each 
internal, $2 for each external, inspection. Sec. 2. Insurance com- 
panies to report each inspection to district police on blanks furnished 
by police within fourteen days, company or police inspector to notify 
owner or user of boiler at what pressiu-e it may safely be operated. 
Sec. 3. Penalties not over $500 for insurance company failing to 
report, not over $500 for owner not complying with requirements 
of his insurance company after notice from chief of district police; 
also use of boiler may be enjoined. Police given right of entry. 

1906, 387. — Sec. 1. Boilers not inspected by insurance companies or 
state inspectors, except those which may be operated by unlicensed 
persons under R. L. 1902, 102, sec. 78, shall be inspected yearly, 
between June first and October first, by the licensed engineer or fire- 
man in charge. The engineer shall report to chief of district police 
on blanks furnished by him within ten days. Sec. 2. K boiler is 
not in use between dates named in sec. 1, it shall not be operated 
until after inspection has been made and reported. Sec. 3. Chief 
of district police shall give notice of changes required; penalty for 
failure to comply not more than $100. Use of boiler may be enjoined, 
as provided in R. L. 1902, 105, sec. 4. Sec. 4. Owner or user who 
fails to have the required inspection made shall be fined from $25 
to $100. Sec. 5. Owner or user who interferes with engineer making 
inspection shall be fined $25 to $100. Sec. 6. District police shall 
have right of entry to enforce act. 

1906, 414. — Amends R. L. 1902, 102, sec. 82, as amended by 1905, 310, 
sec. 2, by adding the provision that no special license shall be granted 
to any person for the charge of a plant of over one hundred and fifty 
horse power. 

1906, 521. — Sec. 1. Governor is authorized to appoint one member of 
boiler inspection department of the district police as chief of that 
department who shall supervise boiler inspection department in order 
to secure imiform enforcement throughout the Commonwealth; 
salary $2,000 and necessary traveling expenses. Sec. 2. Civil 
service commission shall hold examination for applicants; governor 
shall appoint one of three who obtain highest percentages. 

1906, 522. — Sec. 1. Governor is directed to appoint five additional 
members of inspection department of district police as boiler in- 
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specters at same compensation as that paid present boiler inspectors 
who shall not be over 45 years of age. Said age limit shall apply to 
all new appointments as boiler inspectors, not to reappointments. 
Governor is authorized to appoint one clerk at $800 and four clerks 
for branch offices at $600. Sec. 2. Inspector shall affix to every 
boiler inspected a metal tag showing number of boiler and of district 
and date of inspection. Sec. 3. Penalty for defacing or removing 
tag, $5 to $100. 

1907, 373. — Sec. 1. Amends R. L. 1902, 102, sec. 78, by adding the 
words "and engines" after each reference to "boilers." Sec. 2. 
Amends R. L. 1902, 102, as amended by 1905, 310, sec. 2 and by 1906, 
414, by striking out section 82, which incorporates most of the pro- 
visions of the sections replaced and makes the following changes: 
Present holders of first or second class fireman's licenses to receive 
first class fireman's licenses because under this act the former "first 
class" is abolished and the former "second class" becomes first 
class, while a new second class is added permitting the holders to 
operate any boiler or boilers under the engineer or fireman in charge. 
Sec. 3. Amends R. L. 1902, 102, by substituting for section 84 a 
section 84, which replaces "a majority" of the remaining examiners 
as a court of appeal by "three or more," and requires the approval 
of "a majority of examiners so acting as a board of appeal," instead 
of " a majority of the remaining examiners." Sec. 4. Amends 
R. L. 1902, 102, sec. 85, by adding the requirement that daily records 
accessible to boiler inspectors shall be kept of the condition of all 
boilers of over twenty-five poimds pressure per square inch, except 
those exempted from inspection. 

1907, 465. — Sec. 29. Repeals inconsistencies. Many provisions of 
preceding acts are restated and rearranged, and the following changes 
made: 
Sec. 1. The additional exemption is made of boilers in pubhc buildings 
and in apartment houses used solely for heating and carrying pres- 
sures not exceeding fifteen pounds per square inch and having less 
than four square feet of grate surface; each boiler to be equipped with 
safety appliances prescribed by board of boiler ndes. No certificates 
of inspection to be issued after May 1, 1908, to boilers not complying 
with rules of construction of board of boiler rules. 
Sec. 3. Such boilers to be inspected externally when in operation 
at least once each year; inspector to observe general condition, 
pressure of steam carried, etc.; no person to tamper with safety 
appliance approved by board or load safety valve to higher pressure 
than certificate of inspection allows. 
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Sec. 4. Inspectors of boilers of district police not to be subject to 
civil service rules as to height and weight, but shall be appointed 
solely on the basis of ability and competency to inspect steam 
boilers. 

Sec. 5. No person to act as an inspector of boilers imless he holds a 
certificate of competency. , 

Sec. 6. Said certificates to be granted by board of examiners made 
up of three members of boiler department of district police (formerly 
licenses by city examiners); application for examination to be ac- 
companied by letter of request from boiler company by whom appli- 
cant is to be employed; he to be examined as to his knowledge of the 
construction, installation, maintenance, and repair of steam boilers 
and their appendages and, if found competent, to be granted certifi- 
cate of competency which shall continue in force during his em- 
ployment by said company, subject to revocation for incompetence 
or untrustworthiness; a period of ninety days to elapse between 
examinations, except in case of appeal (see sec. 7). 

Sec. 7. A person who is refused certificate or whose certificate is 
revoked to be allowed appeal from decision to chief of district police; 
rehearing to be given by five examiners, no one of whom served in 
former instance, their decision final, if approved by chief of district 
police; applicant to be allowed presence of one representative of the 
boiler insurance company during examination or hearing of appeal. 

Sec. 8. Commissioner of insm-ance to be allowed to revoke authority 
to inspect steam boilers of any company issuing a certificate of in- 
spection signed by inspector without certificate of competency; 
inspectors applying for certificates before act takes effect to be au- 
thorized to inspect boilers till applications passed upon. 

Sec. 9. Inspectors of boiler department to report all inspections and 
make recommendations to chief inspector of boUers. 

Sec. 11. Boiler insurance companies to report location and owner or 
user of every boiler "herein required to be inspected" on which they 
have refused insiu-ance, stating reasons. 

Sec. 12. Boilers for heating not required to be inspected to have 
safety appliances prescribed by board of boiler rules; boiler inspection 
department to inspect such boilers on owner's application. 

Sec. 13. No notice required before external inspec^on. 

Sec. 14. Fee for internal inspection to be $5, external $2 (for each 
inspection $2 under R. L. 1902, 105, sec. 4). 

Sec. 15. Certificate to state maximum pressure at which boiler to be 
operated, and to be given only when boiler is in safe working condi- 
tion. 
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Sec. 17. Certificate of inspection stating maximum pressure allowed 
on boilers inspected by boiler insurance company to be given by 
company ("or inspector," 1905, 472, sec. 2). 

Sec. 18. No insurance company to issue policy for over three years; 
each boiler insured without previous inspection, externally and in- 
ternally, to be inspected within one month after insurance effected 
on any boiler installed. After May 1, 1908, no insurance to be 
effected unless conforms to rules of construction of board of boiler 
rules. 

Sec. 19. Certificate issued by insurance company to state owner or 
user, location, size and number of boiler, date of inspection, maximum 
pressiu:e allowed, with necessary quotations from statutes; to be posted 
in engine room. 

Sec. 21. Owner or user of boiler subject to inspection to report defects 
to boiler inspection department or insurance company. 

Sec. 22. Owner or user to cease to operate boiler when insurance 
expires or is cancelled because operation is deemed imsaf e. 

Sec. 23. Boiler to be prepared for hydrostatic test if inspector or 
company directs. 

Sec. 24. Governor, with consent of council, to appoint (within thirty 
days) a board of boiler rules; chief of boiler department of district 
police to be chairman; one of four other members to be an operating 
engineer, the other three to represent, respectively, boiler using, 
boiler manufacturing and boiler insurance interests; to serve three 
years; all except chairman to receive $500 each for first year, there- 
after amount fixed by governor and council, not over $1,000 in any 
one year. 

Sec. 25. Chief inspector of boilers to appoint clerk of board at $1,200; 
expenses of board not to exceed $1,500; attorney-general to give 
needed assistance in framing rules. 

Sec. 26. Board to formidate rules, as to construction, installation 
and inspection of steam boilers, ascertain safe pressures, prescribe 
tests of materials, regulate fusible safety plugs and other appliances 
and make standard form of certificate of inspection. 

Sec. 27. Such rules to have force of law after approved by governor; 
to be printed and furnished on request. 

Sec. 28. Boiler inspection department of district police to enforce 
preceding sections and all rules of board of boiler rules. Former 
penalties imposed for violations under this act with the addition of 
a minimimi fine of $20. Trial justice to have jurisdiction of com- 
plaints, in which case fine of not over $50 allowed. 
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1908, 563. — Sec. 1. Amends 1907, 465, sees. 1 and 18, by striking out 
the words "of construction" after the statements that certificates 
shall be granted and insurance be effective only for boilers which 
comply with the rules (thus allowing the board of boiler rules to make 
effective rulings on other points than construction). 

2. Dangerous Machinery, Fire Escapes, etc. 

R. L. 1902, 104, sec. 25. — Codifies 1894, 481. 

1904, 347. — Looms shall be equipped with guards or other devices to 
prevent injury to employees from shuttles falling or being thrown 
from the looms; such devices shall be approved by inspection de- 
partment of the district police, who are directed to enforce the act. 
Penalty: not over $100 for each week. 

1907, 164. — Every person or corporation operating a factory or shop 
in which machinery other than elevators or heating or hoisting 
apparatus is used shall keep such a medical and surgical chest as shall 
be required by the local board of health. Fine for violation: $5 to 
$500 for every week. 

1907, 503, sec. 1. — Amends R. L. 1902, 104, sec. 25, by requiring every 
egress to be provided with a sign bearing the word "exit" in letters 
at least five inches high. 

3. Sanitation in Factories. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 47-55. — Codifies 1887, 103, sees. 1-4, and 173, 
sees. 1-3; 1888, 305; 1888, 149, sees. 1-4; 1891, 261; 1894, 508, sees. 
34-43, 75; 1900, 239. Sec. 47-50: cleanliness, toilets in factories and 
workshops. Sees. 51-53: ventilation. Sees. 54-55: sanitation and 
ventilation of public buildings and schoolhouses. 

1902, 322. — Manufacturing establishments shall furnish employees 
with pure drinking water during working hours; liable to fine of 
$100 on complaint of board of health or selectmen. 

1903, 475. — Sec. 1. Fans or blowers shall be provided for emery wheels, 
buffing wheels, etc., in factories and workshops within three months 
after passage of act. Sec. 2. Such wheels shall be fitted with iron 
hoods or hoppers; and the fans or blowers aforesaid shall be of such 
size and run at such speed that all particles of dust shall be conveyed 
outside of building or into a receptacle. Sec. 3. Pipes and con- 
nections shall be suitable and efficacious, and such as shall be ap- 
proved by the district police. Sec. 4. Act shall not apply to certain 
grinding machines where water is used, to solid emery wheels in wood- 
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working establishments, or to any emery wheel six inches and under 
in diameter where the principal business is not emery wheel grinding. 
Sec. 5. District police, upon written notice shall inspect any factory 
for such apparatus; if provisions are violated, they shall bring com- 
plaint in court; district attorney shall prosecute for violations. Sec. 
6. Punishment for first offence, $25 to $100; for a second offence, 
aforesaid fine, or not over 60 days, or both. 

1906, 250. — Foundries employing ten or more men, except in towns 
without sewerage or rtmning water, shall maintain toilet rooms "of 
suitable size for the men to change their clothes therein," provided 
with running hot and cold water, and also a water closet separated 
from the toilet room. Both shall be connected directly with the 
foundry building, heated, ventilated, and protected, so far as may 
be reasonably practicable, from the dust of the foundry. Fine, 
not over $50 for each offence. 

1907, 503, sec. 2. — Amends R. L. 1902, 104, sec. 41, by requiring that 
workshops be well lighted and be provided with receptacles for 
elrpectoration. 

i.. Sanitation in Tenement Workshops. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 56-61. — Codifies 1891, 357, sees. 1-7; 1892, 296, 
sees. 1-3; 1893, 246, sees. 1-6; 1894, 508, sees. 44-48, 63, 76; 1898, 
150, sees. 1-3. Sees. 56-61. Places for making garments. Sec. 57. 
Inspector to report evidence of infectious disease. Sec. 58. Tene- 
ment-made clothing to be tagged. Sec. 59. Not to be sold without 
tag. Sec. 60. Clothing shipped into Commonwealth to be in- 
spected under certain conditions. Sec. 61. Penalties. 

1905, 238. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 56, by adding requirement, 
that contractors shall keep register in English of names and ad- 
dresses of persons making clothing in tenements and shall forward 
copy of such register monthly to chief of district police. 

5. Sanitation in Bakeries. 

R. L. 1902, sees. 75, 28-34. — Codifies 1896, 418, sees. 1-8. Buildings 
occupied as bakeries shall be properly drained and plumbed; provided 
with wash-room and water closets having ventilation apart from 
bake-room; have no toilet or ash-pit within or communicating 
directly with bake-room. If required by board of health, bake- 
rooms shall have floors of cement and additional floors of wood 
saturated with linseed oil; walls and ceiling shall be plastered and 
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wainscoted and, if required by board of health, whitewashed at 
least once in three months. Sleeping places shall be separate from 
baking and storage rooms; storage rooms shall be perfectly dry and 
airy and so arranged that floors, shelves, etc., can be easily and 
perfectly cleaned. Owner or agent shall make changes within 60 
days after notice; penalties: first ofiEence, $20 to $50; second offence, 
$50 to $100 or not over 10 days of imprisonment; third offence, not 
less than $250 or not over 30 days, or both. Local board of health 
shall enforce these provisions and cause copies thereof to be printed 
and posted in all bakeries. 
1902, 403. — Amends R. L. 1902, 75, sec. 34 by giving local boards of 
health power to make such further regulations as public health may 
require; to print and to post same in bakeries. 

6. Safety of Employees on Railroads. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 71. — Codifies 1882. 

1906, 463, part 11, sec. 173. — Restates 1882, 73; R. L. 1902, 111, sec. 218. 

1908, 420. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 71, by extending provisions 
to cover employees on elevated trains. 

1909, 348. Amends 1906, 463, by striking out section 173 of part 11 and 
inserting section 173 which restates earlier provisions, more explicitly 
extends application to all locomotives, including those on private 
railroads, and requires each person or corporation using a locomotive, 
other than a railroad corporation, to report before Jime 30th of each 
year number of locomotives, length of track, and other information 
required by board of railroad commissioners. 

V. Inspection. 
1. By the School Committee. 

1902, 531. — Amending R. L. 1902, 65, sec. 17. School committee in 
Boston may regulate street trading of minors under 14. 

1906, 151. — Amends R. L. 1902, 45, sec. 17, as amended by 1902, 531, 
by extending the provision of 1902, 531, to all cities of the Common- 
wealth. 

1906, 499, sec. 3. — Duties of truant oflScers. See Page 312. 

S. By the District Police. 

R. L. 1902, 108, sees. 1-8. — Codifies 1865, 249; 1866, 261; 1867, 349; 
1868, 338; 1871, 394; 1872, 355; 1874, 405; 1875, 15; 1876, 216; 
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1877, 214; 1878, 242; 1879, 305; P. S. 103, 104; 1880, 181; 1881, 137; 
1882, 266; 1884, 52; 1885, 131; 1887, 127, 218 and 256; 1888, 113 
and 426; 1890, 137; 1891, 302; 1892, 128 and 249; 1893, 387; 1894, 
382 and 481; 1895, 418; 1896, 546; 1898, 219 and 261. 

1903, 475, sec. 5. — District police shall enforce law requiring fans and 
blowers, hoods and pipes for removal of dust from emery and buffing 
wheels or belts. 

1904, 430. — The governor is requested to appoint two additional mem- 
bers of the district police force, who shall be employed as additional 
inspectors of factories and public buildings on the same terms as those 
already employed. These appointments may be made without 
giving to veterans the preference required by R. L. 1902, 19, sees. 
21, 22. 

1906, 499, sec. 2. - — Duties relative to employment of minors. See 
Page 312 

1907, 413. — Amends R. L. 1902, 108, by adding to the duties of the 
inspection department of the district police the enforcement of 
provisions concerning the lighting of factories and workshops and 
the cleanliness of workshops. 

1907, 499. — There shall be right of appeal on all questions relating to 
heating, ventilating, plumbing, etc., from the requirements of the 
chief of the district police or of inspectors of the district police to the 
state board of health, whose decision shall be final. 

1908, 389. — Sec. 1. Repetition from previous acts as to powers, duties 
and right of entry of inspectors of factories and public buildings; 
inspectors instructed not to make investigations concerning health 
and the influence of occupation on health or, particularly, to investi- 
gate or order structural changes for ventilating and sanitary pur- 
poses, provided, however, "that they may order structural changes 
for any purpose whenever the necessity therefor has been reported 
in accordance with 1907, 537, sec. 5. ' Sec. 2. Penalty for hindering 
inspector from entering: $50 to $100. Sec. 3. Trial justices, police, 
municipal and district courts given jurisdiction. 

1908, 487. — Sec. 3. Repeals R. L. 1902, 104, sec. 19-20; 1907, 499, 
and inconsistencies. Sec. 1. Appeals from orders of an inspector 
of factories and public buildings within 10 days may be made to a 
judge of the superior court. Hearing may be held by the court or 
court may appoint three disinterested persons to examine the matter 
and hear the parties. The decision of the court, or the decision in 
writing and under oath of the majority of the experts, filed with 

1 See under Inspection. 3. State Inapectors of Health. 
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county clerk within 10 days after the hearing may alter, annul or 
affirm the inspector's order. Such decision shall have same authority 
as inspector's original order. Sec. 2. Reasonable compensation 
may be awarded to said experts by the court. If inspector's order 
is annulled, costs shall be paid by the county; if affirmed, by appli- 
cant. 
1909, 334. — Amends 1908, 389, sec. 1, by cutting out the exception 
which prevented the inspectors of factories and public buildings 
from investigating heating, ventilating and sanitary conditions in 
public buildings, thus restoring to them that power. 

S. State Inspectors of HeaMh. 

1907, 537. — Sec. 1. The state board of health shall divide the Com- 
monwealth into not more than fifteen health districts. Sec. 2. The 
governor, with the consent of the council, shall appoint one practical 
and discreet person, learned in the science of medicine and hygiene, 
as state inspector of health in each district. They shall hold office 
for five years, subject to removal by governor and council at any 
time. Sec. 3. Every inspector of health shall inform himself re- 
specting the sanitary condition of his district; gather information 
concerning the prevalence of tuberclilosis and other diseases dan- 
gerous to the public health, disseminate knowledge as to means of 
preventing spread of such diseases, and, after consultation with 
state and local health boards, take steps for their eradication; inform 
himself concerning health of minors in dbtrict and when he deems 
advisable call a minor's physical unfitness to attention of parents or 
employees and state board of health. Sec. 4. Said inspectors shall 
be under the general supervision of the state board of health and shall 
perform at its direction other duties than those imposed by this act. 
They shall make an annual report to board, furnish it with informa- 
tion from time to time, and send to it copies of all written suggestions 
made to local health authorities. Sec. 5. The health iuspectors 
in place of the inspection department of the district police shall 
enforce the following provisions: R. L. 1902, 104, sec. 41 (in so far 
as it provides that factories shall be well ventilated and kept clean); 
R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 41, 44, 47-61; 1902, 322; 1903, 475; 1905, 238; 
1906, 250; the powers and duties heretofore belonging to inspectors 
of district police according to 1902, 108, sec. 8, in respect to foregoing 
and all future acts in addition or amendment to any of the foregoing 
are given to inspectors of health; provided, however, that neither 
the board of health nor any health inspector may require structm-al 
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alterations to be made in buildings, but shall report the necessity 
therefor to the inspection department of the district police. Sec. 6. 
Salaries shall be established by governor, with consent of council, 
according to the amount of work to be done in respective districts. 
Sec. 7. Not more than $25,000 shall be expended for salaries; not 
more than $5,000 for other expenses. Sec. 8. The state board of 
health may from time to time employ experts in sanitation. 

VI. The Employment Contbact. 
1. Voting. 

R. L, 1902, 11, sec. 5. — Codifies 1887, 272, sec. 1; 1890, 423, sec. 142; 

1893, 417, sec. 7; 1894, 508, sec. 4; 1898, 548, sec. 5. Time to vote 

guaranteed to employees. 
1902, 384. — Amends R. L. 1902, 11, sec. 5, by including all elections 

(formerly state elections only) and omitting requirement of notice 

by employee for leave of absence. 
1904, 334. — Amends R. L. 1902, 11, by striking out section 5, as amended 

by 1902, 384, and inserting a section 5 restoring the requirement 

that an employee must make application for leave of absence, in 

order to leave work to vote. 
1907, 560, sec. 5. — Embodies 1904, 334. 
1907, 560, sec. 447. — Penalty for such employment at the time of a 

glate election: fine of not over $100. 

2. Intimidation. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 10-13. — Codifies 1875, 211, sees. 1, 2; P. S. 74, sees. 

1, 2; 1892, 330; 1894, 437, and 508, sees. 1, 3; 1895, 129; 1900, 469. 

Sec. 10. Discharge. Sec. 11. "Intimidation from employment." 

Sec. 12. "Intimidation from trade unions." Sec. 13. Right of 

employee in public work to select lodging. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 15. — Codifies 1900, 282. Railroads, etc., shall not 

require from employees bonds to indemnify said railroads, etc., 

against loss or damage to persons or property. 

1902, 430. — Use of insignia, etc., of a labor imion by person who is not 
a member shall be punished by fine of not over $20 or imprisonment 
for not over 30 days, or both. 

1903, 275. — Registration of insignia, etc., of labor unions indicated in 
1902, 430, shall mean registration in office of secretary of Common- 
wealth after manner of registration of labels detailed in R. L. 1902, 
72, sees. 7, 8. 
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1903, 320. — Sec. 1. No public service corporation (railroad, electric 
light, gas, telephone, etc.) shall appoint or discharge any person at 
request of a state official (governor, member of council or general 
court, judge, etc.) No such officer shall make any request relative 
to appointment, retention, etc.; no such person shall solicit any such 
official request, recommendation, etc. Sec. 2. Probation officers, 
notaries public and justices of the peace shall not be considered 
public officers in meaning of this act. Sec. 3. Fine: $50 to $100. 

1904, 335. — Repeals 1902, 430, and 1903, 275, and restates their provi- 
sions. 

1904, 343. — Penalties for corrupt influencing of agents, employees or serv- 
ants through offering of any gratuity or commission: $10 to $500, 
or such fine and imprisonment for not over one year. No person 
shall be excused from testifying on the groimd that the testimony 
may tend to incriminate him, but he shall not be liable to prosecution 
on account of any matter concerning which he may testify. 

1908, 228. — Amends 1903, 320, sec. 2, by adding to the list of exempted 
officers "prison officer, agent of the prison commissioners, and agent 
of the board of charity." 

S. Employer's Liability. 

1900, 446. — Amends 1887, 270, sec. 3, as amended by 1888, 155, and 
1892, 260, sec. 2, by raising from 30 to 60 all numerical requirements 
as to days within which notice must be given, etc. 

R. L. 1902, 106, 71-79. — Codifies 1887, 270; 1888, 155; 1892, 260; 1893, 
359; 1894, 389; 1894, 499; 1900, 446. Sec. 71. Defects. Negli- 
gence of superintendents. Employee's right of action in some 
circumstances the same as though not an employee. Sec. 72. Death 
after suffering. Sec. 73. Instantaneous death. Sec. 74. Amount 
of damages. Sec. 75. Notice to employer. Sec. 76. Contractors. 
Sec. 77. When employer not liable. Evidence to reduce damages. 
Sec. 79. Not apply to domestic or farm laborers. 

1906, 370. — Amends R. L. 106, sec. 72, by adding the provision that 
"in the same action under a separate court at common law" the 
legal representatives of an employee whose injuries resiJted in death 
which was not instantaneous may recover damages also for the 
conscious suffering which resulted from the injury. 

1908, 380. — A justice of the superior court, upon receipt of petition 
stating that an employee has been injured through defect in works 
or machinery and that an examination of works is necessary to 
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protect interests of injured person may order an examination of such 
works; order shall not be granted without notice to employer, and a 
hearing. 
1908, 457. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 73, by adding the provision 
that an action brought by widow or next of kin of an employee 
killed through employer's negligence shall not fail because it should 
have been brought under the provisions of R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 71, 
but may be amended to provide agaiost such failure at any time 
prior to final judgment. Sec. 6 repeals so much of R. L. 1902, 
106, sec. 16, as is inconsistent herewith. 

1908, 489. — Sec. 1. Any employer may submit to the board of arbi- 
tration and conciliation a plan of compensation for his employees 
based upon a percentage of their average earnings and without 
reference to the employer's legal liability imder the common law 
or to the employer's liability act. After a pubUc hearing thereon 
the board may attach to the plan a certificate of approval. Sec. 
2. After obtaiaiug such certificate, the employer may enter into 
a contract with his employees by which said employees release the 
employer from liability in case of injury and accept in lieu thereof 
the compensation provided in said plan. Sec. 3. Either parent or 
guardian of a minor may consent for liim in writing to said plan. 
Sec. 4. No employer shall require as a condition of employment 
that any employee shall assent to any plan of compensation or 
waive right to damages. Sec. 5. No contract under a plan of 
compensation shall be binding for more than one year. 

1909, 211. — Adds new section. 

1909, 363. — If a defect in works or machinery has been reported to 
person whose duty it is to remedy such defect and it is not remedied 
within a reasonable time and by reason of the defect an employee 
is injured, such employee shall not be held to have assumed the 
risk of such injury. 

Vn. Wage Payment. 
1. Weeldy Payments. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 62. — Codifies 1879, 128; P. S. 28, sec. 12; 1886, 

87, sees. 1, 2; 1887, 399, sec. 1; 1891, 239, sec. 1; 1894, 508, sees. 

51, 65; 1895, 438; 1896, 241, 334; 1898, 481; 1899, 247; 1900, 

470. Weekly payments. 
1902, 450. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 62, by requiring that any 

employee leaving or being discharged from such employment shall 

be paid in full on the following regular pay day. 
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1906, 427. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 62, as amended by 1902, 
450, by adding the requirement that counties as well as cities shall 
pay their employees weekly, unless such employee requests in writ- 
ing to be paid in a different manner. (Formerly counties, like 
towns, were required to pay weekly only if employee required it.) 

1907, 193. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 62, as amended by 1902, 
450, and 1906, 427, by inserting the words "the wages or salary 
earned by him" after the statement that public authorities shall 
so pay every employee who is engaged in their business. (Purpose 
evidently greater exactness of expression to avoid disputes.) 

1904, 349. — OflScers or agents of a county, city, or town who contract 
for construction of public work shaJl obtain security, by bond or 
otherwise, for payment by contractor for labor and materials; but 
claimant must file with such officers or agents sworn statement of 
claim within 60 days alter completion of work. 

1908, 650. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 62, as amended by 1906, 
427, and 1907, 193, by adding to the niunber of public officials who 
must be paid weekly "every person employed by the Common- 
wealth in any penal or charitable institution." 

S. Fines. 

R. L. 1902, 106. sec. 64. — Codifies 1887, 361; 1891, 125; 1892, 410, 

sees. 1, 2; 1894, 508, sees. 55, 66. Grading of work not to lessen 

wages of weavers. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 65. — Codifies 1894, 534, sec. 1. Specifications to 

be furnished to weavers in cotton factories. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 66. — Codifies 1895, 144, sec. 1; 1901, 370, sec. 1. 

Specifications, rates of compensation, etc., to be posted in textile 

factories. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 67. — Codifies 1894, 534, sec. 3; 1895, 144, sec. 3; 

1901, 370, sec. 2. Enforcement of two preceding sections. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 67. — Codifies 1894, 534, sec. 2; 1895, 144, sec. 

2; 1901, 370, sec. 2. Penalties. 
R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 69. — Codifies 1898, 505. Deductions from wages 

of women and minors because of stoppage of machinery. 

1905, 304. — Inconsistencies repealed. Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 
65, by reducing from seven to three the number of days within 
which specifications must be furnished to cotton miU operatives; 
amends section 66 of the same chapter by modifying details to be 
noted in specifications, i.e., maximum length of cut or piece shall 
not exceed three (formerly five) per cent of intended length, and 
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by adding the provision that if a variation in excess of this amount 
appears to have been caused by a weaver, this shall be a sufficient 
defence for the employer against prosecution; fines and enforcement 
provisions restated. 

Vin. Abbitbation. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sees. 1-6. — Codifies 1886, 263, sees. 1-6, 8-9; 1887. 
269, sees. 1-5; 1888, 261; 1890, 385; 1892, 382. State board of 
conciliation and arbitration. 

R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 7. — Codifies 1886, 263, sec. 7; 1887, 269, sec. 4. 
Local boards of conciliation and arbitration. 

1902, 446. — Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 2, by allowing notification 
of board that strike or lockout exists or is threatened to be made 
by "employer or employees concerned in the strike or lockout" 
(formerly by mayor or selectmen only), and by requiring that the 
board shall investigate the cause of the controversy (formerly "may, 
if it considers it advisable"). 

1904, 313. — Sec. 1. Amends R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 2, as amended by 
1902, 446, by requiring the board to investigate a controversy upon 
the request of the governor, if in his opinion it seriously affects 
the public welfare. Sec. 2. Amends ibid., sec. 3, by allowing the 
board, with the consent of the governor, to conduct inquiries beyond ' 
the limits of the Commonwealth. Sec. 3. Amends ibid., sec. 4, 
by eliminating the requirement of a written authorization for the 
agent of the employees in a controversy. Sec. 4. Amends sec. 5 
by allowing each side to nominate more than one person from whom 
an expert assistant to the board shall be named. 

1904, 399. — Repeals so much of R. L. 1902, 106, sec. 1, as is inconsistent. 
Salaries of members of board raised to $2,500 a year and expenses; 
maximum paid to secretary raised to $1,500 a year. 

IX. Small Loans and Assignment of Wages. 

1905, 308. — No assignment of future earnings shall be valid unless 
executed in writing for a period not exceeding two years. The assign- 
ment must state the date of execution and the amount of the debt 
with lawful interest. It shall be valid only to secure a debt con- 
tracted before the assignment or simultaneously with it, or a debt 
for necessaries to be furnished thereafter. The assignment shall not 
be valid against a trustee process unless it is recorded in the office 
of the clerk of the city or town in which the assignor resides before 
the writ is served upon the alleged trustee. 
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1906, 390, sec. 6. — Repeals inconsistencies. Sec. 1. No assignment of 
future wages shall be valid for a period exceeding two years, nor 
unless, to secure a debt contracted before or simultaneously with 
the execution of the assignment, nor unless executed in writing in 
the standard form herein set forth and signed by assignor in person 
and not by an attorney; nor unless it states date, money or money 
value of goods, and rate of interest to be paid. Sec. 2. A copy 
must be given to the assignor and one to his employer. Balance 
due and sums paid, with dates, shall be stated; also whether each 
payment is interest, payment on the principal, or, in case of a loan, 
a payment on the charge for making and securing the loan. Sec. 3. 
"Assignment" is defined as including every instrument piuporting 
to transfer an interest in or an authority to collect the future wages 
of a person. Sec. 4. Standard form given. Sec. 5. An assign- 
ment n&ade in accordance with this act shall bind all wages earned 
by assignor within period named. Sec. 9. Repeals inconsistencies. 

1908, 605. — Sec. 1. The business of making loans of $200 and less 
upon which more than 12 per cent interest is charged and for which 
no security other than a note or contract is required, shall not be 
engaged in without a license, granted in Boston by the police com- 
missioner, in other cities by the mayor and aldermen, in towns by 
the selectmen. Sec. 2. The licensing officer or board shall estab- 
lish regulations; no licensee shall charge a greater rate of interest 
than that fixed by licensing officer or board. Sec. 3. Amounts not 
exceeding the following sums, if both parties agree, may be taken 
by the lender as the expense of making the loan, in addition to inter- 
est: $2 for a loan not exceeding $25; $3 for a loan between $25 
and $50; $5 for a loan between $50 and $100, and $10 for a loan 
over $100. Any greater amount taken shall be deemed to be inter- 
est. Sec. 4. Penalty for engaging in the business without a license: 
fine of not more than $300 or not over 60 days, or both. Sec. 5. 
License may be revoked for violation of its terms or of the regula- 
tions. Sec. 6. National banks, banking institutions under the 
supervision of the bank commissioner, and loan companies estab- 
lished by special charter under said supervision shall be exempt 
from provisions of the act. Sec. 7. No assignment of future wages 
to secure a loan of less than $200 shall be valid against an employer 
until his acceptance in writing is filed with city or town clerk. Sec. 
8. No such assignment of wages by a married man shall be valid 
without his wife's written consent. Sec. 9. Inconsistencies are 
repealed. 
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1909, 317. — Amends 1908, 605, sec. 6, by inserting the word "foregoing" 
before the word "provisions," thus exempting the institutions from 
the provisions of first five sections only, not the later sections on 
assignment of wages. 

X. Free Employment OmcES. 

1906, 435. — Sec. 1. Free employment oflSces shall be established under 
the direction of the chief of the bureau of statistics and labor in 
cities selected after investigation by the bureau and with the ap- 
proval of the governor and council. Sec. 2. The chief of the bureau 
shall establish such offices in each of the cities selected within three 
months after the passage of the act, provide rooms and equipment, 
and appoint a superintendent and clerk. Sec. 3. Records accord- 
ing to forms devised and furnished by bureau of all applicants seek- 
ing employment or desiring to employ shall be kept. Each office 
shall be indicated by a sign. Sec. 4. No fees shall be taken. Sec. 
5. Only residents of the Commonwealth may register. Proof of 
residence from a selectman or mayor may be required. Sec. 6. 
Superintendents shall make semi-weekly reports to chief of bureau; 
these shall be posted in offices, exchanged between offices, and sup- 
plied to newspapers and citizens, upon request. Sec. 7. Any clerk 
or superintendent who receives any fee shall be subject to a fine 
of not over $100 or imprisonment for not over 30 days, and be dis- 
qualified for fiulher connection with the offices. Sec. 8. Not over 
$5,000 shall be expended for purposes of the act. Salaries of super- 
intendents and clerks shall be fixed by chief, with approval of gov- 
ernor and coimcil. 

1907, 135. — Repeals 1906, 435, sec. 8. Not over $25,000 shall be 
expended, upon the approval of chief of bureau of statistics of labor, 
who shall fix salaries, subject to approval of governor and council. 
Furniture and fixtures shall be provided for by the sergeant-at- 
arms, according to the manner and under the restrictions specified 
m R. L. 1902, 10, sec. 4. 

1908, 306, sec. 1. — Chief of bureau of statistics of labor is hereby author- 
ized to furnish weekly to clerks of all cities and towns bulletins 
showing demand for employment, classified according to localities 
and occupations. Sec. 2. Said clerks shall post such lists in con- 
spicuous places. Sec. 3. A clerk who fails to comply shall be fined 
not more than $10. 

1908, 485. — Amends 1906, 435, sees. 2-6, and 1907, 135, sec. 1, by 
rephrasing and rearranging the former provisions and by making 
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changes as follows: (sec. 1) by permitting the chief of the bureau 
to appoint an assistant superintendent and such clerks as he (the 
chief) may deem necessary for each office; (sec. 4) by permitting 
non-residents to register, while giving preference to residents; (sec. 5) 
by substituting for the semi-weekly reports "such reports as may be 
required by the chief of bureau;" (sec. 6) by substituting for the 
provision of a fixed sum for maintenance a provision allowing the 
expenditure of "such sum as the General Court may annually appro- 
priate;" and (sec. 7) by introducing the new requirement of an 
annual report before the third Wednesday in January to the General 
Court by the chief of the bureau of statistics of labor. 



ADDENDA — LAWS OF 1910 

ReguijAtion of Chiuj Labor. 

1910, 249. — Amends 1909, 514, sec. 61. — Any person concerned in 
forging a birth certificate is subject to a fine of $100 to $500, or 
imprisonment for three months to one year, or both. 

1910, 257. — Amends 1906, 502, sees. 1, 2, and 1909, 514, sees. 58, 60. — 
AU children between 14 and 16 must be examined by school physi- 
cians as to physical capacity for work before age and schooling cer- 
tificate is granted. 

1910, 404. — Amends 1909, 514, sec. 75. — The state board of health 
may prohibit the employment of children under eighteen in occu- 
pations determined to be injurious to the health of minors. 

1910, 419. — Amends R. L. 65, sec. 17. — Any person who permits a 
minor under his control to violate the licensing law for street trades, 
or persons who after due notice furnish articles for sale to such 
child, shall be punished by a maximum fine of $200 or six months' 
imprisonment. 

Sanitation. 
1910, 543. — Provision for regulation and recording of humidity and 
temperature in spinning and weaving departments of textile fac- 
tories where water is used for humidifying purposes. Such water 
must not be dangerous to the health of the employees. An addi- 
tional annual appropriation of $1,000 is provided for its enforcement. 
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Inspection. 

1910, 259. — Amends 1909, 514, sees. 80, 82. — The inspection of fac- 
tories and workshops as to necessary sanitary provisions, and the 
prosecution for violation, are transferred from "the inspection de- 
partment of the district police" to the state inspectors of health. 

1910, 523, sees. 1, 2. — Amends 1907, 537, sees. 1, 2. — Appointment and 
removal of state inspectors of health by the state board of health 
with the consent of the governor and comicil. Health districts may 
be changed at the discretion of the same. 

Employers' Liabiutt. 

1910, 166, sees. 1-3. — Amends R. L. 51, sec. 21, and 1909, 514, sec. 132, 
providing that if a person injured dies within the time required for 
giving notice for a suit to recover damages, his executor may give 
it within thirty days after his appointment. 

1910, 611. — Amends 1909, 514, sec. 132, providing that if the employer 
dies before notice of action for damages has been given by the in- 
jured employee, such notice may be made to his executor. 

Labor Distbrbances. 
1910, 445. — If an employer advertises for workers to fill the places of 
strikers, he must explicitly mention that labor disturbance exists. 
Penalty not to exceed $100 for each offence. 
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THE REGULATION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In his recent address before the University of Berlin, Colonel 
Roosevelt said "When in America we study labor problems and 
attempt to deal with subjects such as life insurance for wage- 
workers, we turn to see what you do here in Germany and we 
also turn to see what the far-off Commonwealth of New Zealand 
is doing."^ 

Although until recently matters relating to the social and 
economic welfare of the people have received slight consideration 
in America, we are slowly begiiming to see that they really strike 
at the roots of the welfare of the nation, its prosperity and the 
contentment of the people. 

One of the most vital of t^e many problems is that of the dis- 
tribution of labor, with which is closely involved the important 
element of unemployment. Upon the proper distribution of 
labor in the labor market depend production, wages and stability 
of employment. Before one can consider the larger question of 
employment, however, it is necessary to know something of the 
existent means by which labor seeks employment and by which 
also employment seeks labor. 

At present the only means in this country for the distribution 
of labor is the employment agency. Hence any such study 
becomes an inquiry into the efficiency of these agencies. Questions 
which very naturally present themselves are: Do the employment 
agencies meet the public need? Are they properly regulated? 
Is the present means for the distribution of labor the best one? 
Has the state any responsibility for providing a proper means 
to seciu'e employment? The first approach to the subject may 
well be a comparative study of the laws already existing for the 
regulation of employment agencies with the hope that the way 
may thus be pointed to the necessity for further study of this 

1 Outlook, May 14, 1910, p. 67f. 
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important subject. In the accompanying tabulations a survey 
of the situation has been made purely from the point of view of 
the existing system, there having been no attempt to test the 
adequacy of the laws to meet the situation. 

Fourteen states and the District of Columbia have legislated 
on this subject within the last five years' showing that there is 
a dim consciousness on the part of the public in certain sections 
that employment agencies need additional regulation. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that only half of the states of the 
United States or twenty-four states and the District of Columbia^ 
have any laws on this subject, and in eight of the twenty-five the 
regulations are totally inadequate, namely, in Idaho, Louisiana, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Wyoming. This forces us to the conclusion that, while a high 
standard has been set in the case of the New York law which has 
apparently served as a model for five of the states legislating 
most recently, as a whole the United States is not in any way 
adequately meeting this very real problem which concerns the 
industrial welfare of thousands of working men and women. 

As a means of providing a partial solution for present conditions, 
a movement has shown itself in this country within the last ten 
years which is a reflex from Germany, namely, the establishment 
of the free employment ofiBces which have now been organized 
in seventeen states.' 

The laws regulating private employment agencies resolve 
themselves into three parts and are presented in three charts, 
namely, I, the sections referring directly to the regulation of the 
office,* II, those which place certain restrictions upon the way in 
which the business shall be conducted,' III, the method of enforce- 
ment of the laws.^ 

' 1910, New York. 1909, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Utah. 1908, Oklar 
homa. 1007, Iowa, Maine (amended 1909), Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. 
1906, District of Columbia (amended in 1909). 

2 Other cities which have employment agency laws are Detroit and Seattle. Only the District 
of Columbia has been included in the tabulation because that seems to fall more naturally into 
the state group. 

3 Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

* Chart I, Regulation of offices. 

^ Chart II, Restrictions upon office-keepers. 

i Chart in, Enforcement of the laws. 
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Chart I. The regulations which are imposed upon the offices 
by law classify themselves as follows: 

1. Those which restrict the granting of the license. 

2. Those which require the provision of certain business 
methods. 

It will readily be appreciated that upon the care exercised in 
granting the license rests the determination of the character of the 
business as a whole. It is essential, then, that the granting power 
be an impartial, conservative and judicious person, or body of 
persons, who will exercise the duties, trivial as they may seem to 
many,^ with foresight and discretion. Recent legislation shows 
a marked unanimity as to where the responsibihty should be 
placed. Eight states,* or one third of those which have laws, 
put the power to grant licenses to employment agencies into 
the hands of the commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics. 
The matter is thus at once classified as a labor problem and is 
by this means placed under the jurisdiction of the department 
which more than any other in the state should be in touch with 
the general status of the labor market and all problems which 
afPect it. 

Besides this system which gives the power to state officials, 
we find two others in use where power rests in the hands of local 
officials. 

1. Municipal or town officers grant the licenses. This group, 
consisting of eleven states,' is the largest group to follow any one 
plan. In this group have been included New York and Penn- 
sylvania because in these states, in cities of the first and second 
class, a special local officer * is appointed, as by the mayor in New 
York, to take charge of the employment office business. This 
plan will commend itself as the most progressive since it retains 
local authority and at the same time puts the matter into the 
hands of a special officer who is held accountable.^ 

» In Massachusetts, employment agencies are grouped with bowling alleys, picnic groves. 
Junk dealers, etc. 

* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma. 

' Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Fennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Wisconsin. 

' In New York, the name given to the official is the Commissioner of Licenses, while in Penn- 
sylvania, he takes the title of Director of Public Safety. 

' It must be borne in mind that the success of this plan depends upon the adequacy of the 
state law. 
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2. The license is granted by the county commissioners or 
county clerk in three states* and the District of Columbia. 

In his speech before the National Child Labor Conference, held 
in Boston, January 15, 1910, ex-Governor Guild emphasized the 
wisdom of two tendencies discernible at the present time in 
legislation in this country: First, the tendency to unify the federal 
laws, which means that the main features of the laws on a given 
subject are made aUke in the various states; second, the tendency 
toward increased federal control, which means one law on the 
same subject instead of forty-eight laws. Objection has always 
been raised in the United States to the second pohcy on the basis 
of states rights and its disregard of democracy. The real point 
involved it would seem is which method offers the greatest pro- 
tection to the greatest number. Similarly, are not the interests of 
all often better safeguarded by uniform legislation which has been 
wisely framed than by many local laws which are frequently at 
variance, one with the other? 

We have found that the laws regulating employment agencies 
involve both the principle of state control and that of local control. 
An argument in favor of state supervision of employment agencies 
is the increasing mobility of labor, ^ and is well stated in a letter 
received from a former commissioner of hcenses in New York. 
"Putting employment agencies in the hands of a mayor in second 
class cities undoubtedly does tend toward less efficient adminis- 
tration. I think the sentiment is increasingly strong here that we 
must have state supervision of private employment agencies,^ 
since these agencies are constantly doing business outside of 
their own borders." Local control often means no adequate 
supervision for the reason that when the matter of determining 
regulations as to fees, refunds, etc., rests in the hands of a local 
body, that body has but little sense of its responsibUity, and makes 
no effort to study the situation or to institute proper regulations. 
The wisest system would therefore seem to be that which provides 
due supervision throughout the state and, therefore, lessens the 
chances of abuse by placing the matter in the hands of a respon- 
sible state official. 

1 IdahOf Tennessee, Wyoming, Iowa and Montana make no provision as to who shall grant the 
license. 

8 Many factors tend to bring this about, — immigration, contract labor in mines, lumber camps, 
Italian padrone system, emigration from cities to country. 
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Recent legislation on this subject foreshadows still another 
necessity, that of some degree of uniformity between the various 
states. The desirabiUty of this is suggested in the letter already 
quoted, which points out that the agencies are constantly doing 
business outside their own borders. This means not only out- 
side city Hmits but often outside state limits. The placing of 
labor must be regarded not as a local or state problem, but in its 
broadest sense as a national problem. That the best interests 
of state and local communities be served and adequate protection 
and supervision afforded, a degree of uniformity along the most 
progressive lines in state legislation would seem most desirable. 
If, however, neither wise state control nor uniformity in state 
legislation be attainable, the only sort of local control which can 
be efficient is that already commended as in use in Pennsylvania 
and New York, — a specially appointed and duly qualified officer 
whose sole duty shall be the supervision of employment agencies. 

Of importance second only to that of determining who shall 
grant the license is the question of so restricting the privilege of 
obtaining a license that only persons well fitted to carry on the 
business shall receive it. Two elements enter here, first, that of 
the moral character of the licensee, second, his financial responsi- 
bility. In order to estabhsh as well as may be the moral character 
of the licensee, five states ^ and the District of Columbia have 
incorporated in the state law the provision requiring affidavits 
from two persons who have known the licensee for a period vary- 
ing from two to five years. Furthermore, the process of obtaining 
the license is made still more difficult in three states^ and in the 
District of Columbia by the requirement that the application for 
the license must be made at least one week before it is granted, 
in order that these affidavits may be verified and the chance 

* Requirement of affidavits: — 
Illinois — as to moral character from two persons who have known licensee two years. 
New Jersey — as to good moral character. 

New York — Such application shall be accompanied by the affidavits of at least two repu- 
table residents of the city to the effect that the applicant is a person of good moral character, 
Pennsylvania — two affidavits of freeholders of the ward. 
Virginia — certificate from corporation court of city or circuit court of county as to good 

character. 
District of Columbia — commissioners must be satisfied that applicant is of good moral 
character and may require any statement to be made. 
' niinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. District of Columbia follows above except with reference 
to application witliin thirty days. 
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given for any one to show cause why the license should not be 
granted. 

The recently revised New York law' has dealt with the whole 
matter of procedure upon application in the most definite and 
progressive manner of any of the states. After carefully specifying 
how the application shall be made^ it further provides that the 
application shall be posted in a conspicuous place in the public 
office of the mayor or commissioner of licenses; that the mayor or 
commissioner of licenses shall investigate or cause to be investi- 
gated the character and responsibility of the applicant and shall 
examine or cause to be examined the premises designated in such 
application as the place in which it is proposed to conduct such 
agency. The law also makes it possible for protest against the 
issuance of a license to be made within one week in writing, stating 
the reason why such license shall not be granted. A hearing 
upon the subject is to be accorded' and if it appear that the 
applicant is not a person of good character, or that the place 
where the agency is to be conducted is not a suitable place, or 
that the applicant has not complied with the provisions of the law, 
the application shall be denied and no license granted. Further- 
more, the New York law provides that action either favorable or 
unfavorable must be taken within thirty days of filing. 

It will thus be seen that by minute regulation the new law in 
New York aims as far as possible by statute law to standardize 
both the character of the person undertaking the business and 
the locahty where it shall be pursued. 

The financial responsibility of the licensee is established in 
fifteen states^ and the District of Columbia by the requirement 
of a bond varying in amount from $250 in Oklahoma to $5,000 
in Idaho and Louisiana, with two sureties, and so conditioned 
that any one defrauded at the hands of the licensee may enter 
suit and recover damages. Two states ' require a bond of $5,000, 
one state requires a bond of $2,000, six states and the District of 

' Approved by the governor, June 25, 1910. 
2 New York Law, 1910, oh. 700, sec. 173. 

* Five days* notice of such hearing being given to the applicant and to the person filing the 
protest. 

* Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois (for licensee and inspector), Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, 

^ Illinois requires the inspector also to give a bond to the extent of {5,000. 
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Columbia require a bond of $1,000, five states require a bond of 
$500, and one state requires a bond of $250. In addition to the 
requirement of the bond, ten states^ also insert the clause by which 
the licensee is protected only in the place mentioned, unless 
consent to removal is given by the granting power. Another 
point, often lost sight of, is that the business may be further stand- 
ardized by the requirement of a fee for the license sufficiently large 
to make it a protection against the absolutely inefficient person 
entering the business^ The fee for the license varies from not 
less than $2 in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, to $100 in 
Minnesota and Ohio. A somewhat uniform fee^ is, for cities of 
the first class, $50, and for cities of the second class, $25.' 

It is not only necessary that the licensee shall be a person 
properly qualified to do business, but it is necessary that his 
business shall be so conducted as to safeguard in every way the 
interests of the applicants both for help and for employment. 
To this end, more than half the states* require by law a register 
regarding the entries, in which most of the states make very 
specific requirements, such as date the application is made, name 
and address of employer and of employee, the kind of help wanted, 
the nature of the work to be performed, the rate of wages, the 
fees paid by both parties, as well as the number of persons sent 
and the name of the one retained. In all these states^ the regis- 
ters are required to be open for inspection and all false entries are 
prohibited, a penalty being provided in every instance imder the 
clause "violation of any provisions of the law." The real value of 
the register is, however, the provision that the fees received from 
both employer and employee be recorded, with the rate of wages 
paid. Obviously when the amount of the fee is on a per cent basis, 
or is the result of an agreement between the agent and the em- 

1 The District of Columbia ia often counted as a state in such summaries. 

2 Four states, California, Coloiado, Missouri, Illinois, make this lequiiement for cities of the 
first and second class. In Pennsylvania the law applies to cities of first and second class. The 
fee is $30. In Montana the fee required is SIO per quarter. 

' What shall constitute a city of the first or of the second class varies in different states. In 
Illinois in cities with population of 50,000 and more the fee is $50; in cities with less than 50,000 
the fee is $25. In the New York and Pennsylvania laws the term cities first and second class is 
used but no definition as to population limit is given. 

* Thirteen and the District of Columbia. 

^ Iowa also requires that records be open to inspection. 
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ployee, as in Illinois, a record of the fee is not sufficient; it is neces- 
sary to have a record of the amount of wages to be received, as this 
affords a means of discovering whether the per cent of wages 
taken as a fee is correct. The register when kept in this way 
also indicates the volume of business done. More important 
than anything else it provides a means of discovering whether 
employees are recalled and replaced for the sake of the fee. 

Another important factor in carrying on the employment 
business in a manner which shall give satisfaction to the employer 
is the requirement by law that the Hcensee know the employees 
and their previous business record. In only five states, however, 
is the requirement made that references shall be obtained, verified, 
and duly filed in a separate book. It may be added in passing 
that in Prussia this system has been so far perfected that no 
domestic may receive a new position unless she can show to her 
prospective employer the police book, properly signed after the 
last position, indicating the nature of work, the position last 
held, wages received and the degree of capability. This it will 
be readily observed points to training and the guarantee of workers 
which is so much needed in this country, not only in domestic 
employment but in all grades of work. 

Means of safeguarding the employee are the stipulation regard- 
ing the use of the card to the employer and the use of the employ- 
ment contract. Ten states and the District of Columbia require 
the card to the employee, which usually contains the name and 
address of the employer, as well as of the employee, the address 
of the agency, and, in Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, New York, 
the character of the situation. ^ Six states and the District of 
Columbia require the employment contract. Illinois, New Jersey 
and New York make the further requirement that this contract 
shall be written "in a language spoken or understood by the 
laborers," and that a copy be filed with the mayor or commissioner 
of licenses within five days. It will be easily comprehended how 

* The new New York law provides that the card given to the employee shall also specify the rate 
of wages or compensation; the time of such services if definite, and if indefinite it shall be so 
stated; the name and address of the person authorizing the hiring of such applicant; and the 
cost of transportation if the services are required outside of the city where such agency is located. 
Colorado and Connecticut also provide that the amount of the fee to be paid the employee 
shall be entered on this card. 
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the use both of the card to the employee and of the employment 
contract, with accompanying penalties for violation, lessens the 
chances of injury to be done the employee by his being sent by the 
agent to places where no work exists, and under terms with which 
he is not entirely familiar and which he has not agreed to.^ 

Proper location'' of the offices as well as sanitary conditions 
are important factors both in determining the class of patronage 
and in affording protection to the employee. Eleven states, 
therefore, make stringent requirements in this respect, aiming 
thereby to raise the standard of the business. Location of an 
office is prohibited (l) in or near any place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, except cafes and restaurants, (2) in lodging houses or rooms 
used for living purposes or where boarders are taken, where meals 
are served, or where people sleep. It is further stipulated^ that 
if the licensee conduct a lodging house for the unemployed it 
shall be specifically so stated in the Ucense. Thus by placing the 
power to grant Ucenses in the hands of a state official who is 
responsible for conditions throughout the state, or of especially 
appointed local officers who have no other duties and who are 
responsible and judicious people, by so restricting the granting 
of the license that reUable people only shall be able to obtain 
them, and finally by setting a standard according to which the 
business shall be conducted, the most progressive legislation aims 
to emphasize the importance of this hitherto neglected subject. 

Chart II. The greatest opportunity for fraud in the employ- 
ment business exists in reference to fees. It is with the subject 
of fees, as well as with that of the interpretation of fraud in its 
broadest sense as illustrated by the laws in a few states, that our 
second chart is concerned. In order properly to especially safeguard 
the interests of the employee, as well as to place the business on 

' Attention is especially called to the most progressive requirements as to the card given the 
employee in the New York law. An attempt is evidently being made here to approach the ques- 
tion of definite hours of service, even in domestic labor, by requiring that the parties to the con- 
tract shall make some definite stipulation as to hours, or if that is not possible shall understand 
that it is an indefinite rather than a definite contract. Also an effort is made in this law to further 
protect the employee from being sent where no employment exists by requiring the name and 
address of the person authorizing the employment of the person. Both these clauses are to be 
commended as steps in the right direction. 

' Taken from Chart II, Restrictions upon office-keepers. 

' Two states, New Jersey and New York, and District of Columbia. 
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the basis of a legitimate profit only, the most recent laws have dealt 
in detail with the questions of the amount of the fee, the amount 
of the refund, and the conditions under which the refunds shall 
be made, specifying in a few instances what fees are unlawful. 
By the most recent laws, also, a comprehensive interpretation of 
fraud is given which in operation acts as a check upon the require- 
ments already discussed under Chart I. 

According to the laws, fees are classified as registration and 
regular fees, but often it is rather difficult to distinguish clearly 
just what the registration fee is or under what circumstances it 
is taken. The purpose of the registration fee is obvious, namely, 
to recompense the office for service rendered when its services 
in placing the candidate are not accepted, and when it is not 
therefore entitled to collect the entire fee. The well-known 
habit of the employer^ of applying for help in halt a dozen offices 
at once to make sure that his order is promptly and satisfactorily 
filled, makes it perfectly just that the offices should have some 
recompense for the clerical and other service thus rendered. The 
danger in the registration fee is, of course, that the office wiU 
induce the prospective employee to pay the fee by offering false 
inducements to him, promises of work which the agent has neither 
the prospect nor the intention of fulfilling. Eleven states and 
the District of Columbia by law provide this registration fee, 
the amount of which varies from not more than $1 to 10 per cent 
of the first month's wages. In Connecticut and the District of 
Columbia the regular fee seems to be a duplicate of the registration 
fee. In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania a provision 
exists which serves as a registration fee, namely, "Failure of said 
applicant for help to notifiy said Ucensed person that such help 
has been obtained through means other than said agency, shall 
entitle said licensed person to retain or collect three fifths of said 
fee."^ That the registration fee is legitimate cannot be escaped, 
otherwise the office is constantly exploited at the hands of the 
pubUc, but it is distinctly necessary that this fee should be so 
carefully regulated by law that it shall be contributory toward 
the regular fee for securing employment and not in addition 

1 Employees also register for work in several places at once. 
' G. L., New Jersey, 1907, ch. 669. 
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to it. The provision contained in the New York and New Jersey 
laws, it would seem, amply protects the office and at the same 
time brings to the mind of the would-be employer and employee 
the fact that it service is asked it must be paid for. 

Into the question of amount of regular fees we do not propose 
to enter except to say that in general a per cent basis seems a 
more just method of determining the amount. This is the plan 
adopted in five states, a general provision being 10 per cent of 
the first month's wages if the position is a permanent one.^ The 
essential point here is that whatever the amount of the fee, it 
should be so clearly stated as to be easily understood by the 
employee. Reprints in a language known by the employee of 
the sections relative to fees, refimds, etc., should be required in all 
cases where the office handles foreign employees.^ That the 
amount of the fee must vary in different states, and even in different 
localities in the same state, is inevitable. There should, however, 
be some general provisions in the statute law on this point broad 
enough in their scope to admit of local adjustment, and yet 
making the fee sufficiently large to allow a legitimate profit to 
the licensee, thus rendering the business profitable and minimizing 
the temptation for fraudulent dealing which at present exists. 

The really important phase of this question is that of unlawful 
fees. From Chart II it will appear that prohibitions of unlawful 
fees may be classified: 

(1.) Prohibition of any recompense other than registration 
or regular fee, which would prevent the offer of any money in 
addition to the registration fee. 

(2.) Prohibition of the receipt of any valuable thing or gift, 
which would make impossible the evasion of the former provision. 

(3.) Prohibition of collusion or the division between the office 
and the employer or his agent of any or all fees received from help 
procured through the medium of the agency. 

' Attention is here called to the fact that teachers' agencies which do not in many states fall 
under any leKulationa require 5 per cent of the year's salary. When the small salaries received 
by the majority of teachers is taken into consideration, it becomes apiMirent how great a burden 
this must prove. In Pennsylvania the fee of ten per cent applies only in case of temporary 
employment; in New York and New Jersey it is applied only to the kind of employment in- 
cluded under a second class license. 

' This should be made a requirement by low to prevent abuse on the part of the offices. 
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If one may judge from indirect testimony' and practical expe- 
rience in one office'' the temptation to accept money in addition 
to the regular fee is very great, and evidently a common practice 
among office-keepers. Seven states and the District of Columbia 
prohibit one or both of the first two classes of illegal fees as given 
above. 

Five of these states, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Utah, and in addition, Colorado, Iowa and the District 
of Columbia, prohibit the third class, — collusion, or the division 
of fees between the employment office and the agent or subcon- 
tractor. Collusion is probably the most frequent form of illegal 
feeing. It is not only bribery, but it has a most disastrous effect 
on the stabiKty of labor and should be prevented at all hazards. 

Four methods exist whereby it is attempted to make impossible 
the receipt of illegal fees by the dishonest licensee: 

First. That of obhging the office to give receipts. The receipt 
to both employer and employee for both the registration and the 
regular fee is prescribed by law in two states and the District of 
Columbia. The receipt for the registration fee alone is prescribed 
in two states for both employer and employee, and in three 
states for the employee. The receipt for the regular fee alone is 
prescribed in three states for both employer and employee, and in 
two states for the employee, thus making a total of twelve states 
in all and the District of Columbia which require that a receipt for 
fees shall be given in some form. In Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and the 
District of Columbia the provision is made all the more specific by 
the statement that the receipt shall contain such information as 
name of employer and employee, amount of fee, period for which fee 
is good, date and natureof work; this, too, when seven of the states' 
have also the requirement of the card to the employee, and four of 

^ Investigation made by Harriet Dodge, Simmons College fellow, Kesearch Department, 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Massachusetts, October, 1909, to February, 
1910. 

• Employment office. Class II, conducted by the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
1885 to 1910. Money has frequently been offered the clerks in this office. The attempt to per- 
suade the girls that it is neither honorable for them to offer the money nor right for the office 
to accept it usually elicits the following reply: "It always costs me — — — to get a place from 
office." If this were an isolated instance, little weight could be given to it, but its fre- 
quency Justifies the conclusion that the practice of talcing extra fees or gifts ia pretty general. 

• Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, New Jeisey, New Yorlc, Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia. 
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them^ and the District of Columbia have the triple requirement of 
receipt for fees, card to employee and employment contract. The 
care with which the best laws seek to protect the interests of the 
employee and of the employer, as well as in every possible way to 
hold the oflBce to a just performance of jts business, shows, we feel, 
that this legislation has been prompted by necessity. What now 
remains is that other states bring their laws into line with the most 
progressive legislation on this subject. 

Second. The provisions relating to refunds are a second most 
efficient method of checking any abuses which may exist on the 
part of the offices. As will appear from the discussion this is a 
most complicated subject, not only because of the variety of 
causes for which the refund may be exacted, but also because of 
the difference in the rate of the refund. Refunds when the 
position is not furnished are required by law for the following 
causes: Misrepresentation, when no position is furnished within 
a given time specified in the law;^ on demand within a given time 
during which no position has been furnished;' if discharged within 
a specified time without fault on part of the employee;^ when no 
employment exists at the place as represented by the agency;^ and 
finally, when the agent has tried to furnish work but has not 
succeeded.' Sixteen states and the District of Columbia require 
the refund for one or more reasons, but the amounts vary. In 
some cases a refund must be made of all fees and expenses,^ in 
some, a refund is made of the full amount of the registration fee, 
if the demand is made in thirty days;* other states require the 
refund of all fees except the registration fee, or "filing fee," in 

1 niinois, New Jeraey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

2 California, Colorado, five days; Maine, six days; Indiana, 10 days; District of Columbia, 
15 days; Connecticut, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, one month. 

• Illinois, New York and New Jersey in three days; Iowa, reasonable time; Pennsylvania 
and Utah, time not specified. 

• Maine, within six days; Illinois and New Jersey, within one week; Massachusetts, within 
ten days. 

' Illinois and New York, District of Columbia. 

• Required in Pennsylvania that all tees, except fifty cents, be refunded. 

' California requires all fees and expenses refunded for misrepresentation. New York and New 
Jersey all fees and transportation expenses on demand in three days. Illinois and New York 
require all fees within three or five days of demand, and District of Columbia full fee and trans- 
portation expenses when no employment exists. 

» Colorado and Illinois make this requirement when there is no work within the specified 
period of time, Illinois stipulating that sixty days' time be allowed for the refund and that ex- 
penses paid for the applicant by the agency be deducted. 
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others the refund consists only in the full amount of the fee, or 
valuable thing, on demand, no mention being made of expenses.^ 
Still other states require a refund of three fifths of all fees or a new 
position^, while Massachusetts requires a refund of five sixths of 
the fee. In Minnesota, the amount of the refund is not specified 
but the provision is made that the party receiving no work at the 
end of one month may sue on bond for recovery of damages; Penn- 
sylvania requires that if the agent has tried to furnish a posi- 
tion but has not succeeded all fees, except fifty cents, shall be 
refunded. 

The refunds when the position is not accepted are much simpler. 
Only four states have this provision.' The reasons why the refund 
should be made in this case classify themselves into (a) failure on 
the part of the employee to remain one week, (b) allowing the 
refund on demand, in three to five days, in case a position has 
not been accepted. The refund in the majority of cases is the 
full amount of the fees; in some instances exception is made by 
the office retaining the registration fee. 

Though complicated, the refund is an important part of the 
state law since it is one of the best means of protecting the em- 
ployee from the unscrupulous office. The refund should be made 
to include as wide a range of causes as possible and should be 
so watched by the executive officer of the law that it would serve 
as a real protection to the employee. 

Third. The careful 'definition of fraud by statute law further 
serves to limit the possibility of ill treatment of the employees 
by the agencies. Chief among the evils attendant upon the 
employment situation is the chance of fraud. The best laws are 
the laws which put the broadest construction on fraud. The 
broadest definition of fraud is found in the New York law and 
that of the District of Columbia. These laws make fraud in- 
clude: (a) Sending employees to places of ill repute; (b) Permitting 
questionable characters to frequent the agencies; (c) Any viola- 
tion of the child labor law; (d) Any violation of the compulsory 
education law; (e) Fraudulent advertisements, circulars or false 

1 Connecticut, Maine, Miesouri, New York, Ohio, Oldalioma, Utah. 

2 Illinois and New Jersey. 

3 New York, New Jeraey, Maine, Illinois. 
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representation of any kind, by which is meant advertisements 
which misrepresent either the amount or the character of the 
work offered, or which under guise of legitimate work really offer 
improper employment; (f) Fraudulent replacement, by which 
is meant the attempt on the part of the office to induce the em- 
ployee to give up the position on the expiration of the time allowed 
by law as the period within which the office is required to furnish 
a new employee. The office then places the employee, a second 
or even a third and fourth time, collecting in each instance the 
fees from both parties. That this is an unlawful practice on the 
part of the office is readily seen, also that it must have a very 
serious effect upon the stabihty of employment. The definition 
of fraud set forth in the laws of New York and the District of 
Columbia includes all the practices to which the offices resort. 
It is unfortunate that only two states deal thus comprehensively 
with the subject of fraud. Three other states include four or 
five of the six kinds of fraud, as follows: Pennsylvania omits 
fraudulent replacement. New Jersey omits violation of com- 
pulsory education law, Illinois omits violation of compulsory 
education law and fraudulent replacement. Nine states include 
from one to three kinds: California and Missouri, fraud- 
ulent advertisements; Massachusetts, sending to houses of ill 
repute; Colorado, Connecticut, Ohio, Oklahoma and Utah, send- 
ing to houses of ill repute and fraudulent advertisements; Indiana, 
sending to houses of ill repute, fraudulent advertisements and 
fraudulent replacement. In other words, ten states* by law 
prohibit two or more forms of fraud, while three states^ prohibit 
only one form and twelve states' do not define fraud at all. 

Fourth. A fourth method of standardizing the employment 
business and minimizing the chance for illegal dealing of any sort 
appears in the penalties prescribed by law in the various states 
for different causes. This we will treat under the discussion 
upon Chart III. 

Chart in. Whatever the content of any law it is rendered 

» Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah and District of Columbia. 

> California, Massachusetts and Missouri. 

• Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
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valueless when not properly enforced. The real problem of all laws 
therefore is that of enforcement. A law which is permissive only, 
and not mandatory, falls far short of the accomplishment of the 
purpose for which it was drafted. 

Turning now to the problem of the enforcement of the laws 
regulating employment agencies, we find three plans, as follows: (1) 
by the commissioner of the bureau of statistics or his deputy, (2) 
by local officers, (3) by a special commissioner of licenses. These 
follow in the main those already indicated in discussion of the 
power which grants the licenses. 

1. By the first plan the enforcement rests with the commis- 
sioner of the bureau of statistics or his deputy. This plan is 
adopted in eight states^ and the District of Columbia, which 
means that in these states the power which enforces the law is 
also the power which grants the license. Since the bureau of 
statistics is a state authority it must regulate conditions of en- 
forcement throughout the entire state, which is most desirable 
in the interests of both uniformity and a pohcy of administration 
which tends to promote the skillful handling of the business in 
accordance with broad and constructive policies. 

2. The second scheme puts the enforcement wholly into the 
hands of local officers, the mayor and aldermen, city or town 
council, or selectmen, according to the special form of local govern- 
ment. This plan is followed in five states,^ among which is 
classed Massachusetts because throughout the state both the 
granting and the enforcing power is local, except in the case of 
Boston, Massachusetts.' The variation existing in Boston per- 
mits the licensing board, a body of three men appointed by the 
governor,^ not only to grant licenses for employment agencies 
but to make what local regulations there are both for the enforce- 

^ California, Connecticut, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Misaouri, Ohio, Oklahoma. Attention 
is called to the fact that this group of states omits Illinois (see note under granting of license) 
and substitutes Iowa. This is for the reason that we wish to emphasize the powers of enforce- 
ment rest in the hands of a special commissioner in Illinois. In Iowa (see Chart I) the law 
makes no special statement as to who shall grant the licenses, but does specify in whose hands 
rests the enforcement of the law. 

' Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Utah. 

^ Attention is called to the fact that though there are in Massachusetts cities having a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more, Boston is the only city which has any local regulations or any special board 
of control. 

* See L. 1906, ch. 291. 
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ment of the laws and for the management of the business. This 
might at first seem to be comparable to plan three to be discussed 
below. When we take into consideration, however, that the main 
part of the duty of this board is to grant liquor licenses,^ an 
absorbing interest in any city, it becomes evident at once how small 
a share of the board's attention must be given to the additional 
duty of granting licenses to employment agencies.^ Of the five 
states following the plan of local enforcement only Utah may be 
said to have a law which is in any way up to date. In the other 
four there are practically no statutory regulations which would 
standardize the business or cause it to be carried on in such a 
manner as to render efficient service to the employing public or 
the prospective worker. 

3. A third plan is that in force in the four states having the 
most progressive laws, namely, Illinois, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania, also the District of Columbia.' In these 
states,* in the first and second class cities,^ a special license com- 
missioner, or inspector, is appointed whose sole duty is the en- 
forcement of the laws regulating employment agencies. Thus in 
these four states in the large cities not only is the matter put 
under the control of an officer specially appointed for the purpose 
but the duties of that officer are specifically prescribed by law. 

In discussing the methods of granting the licenses we have 
anticipated to a degree the points involved in the three plans 
above presented for the enforcement of the laws. The first 
scheme has the merit of placing the supervision of these agencies 
under the department where it would seem logically to belong, 
thus taking the first step toward treating this problem as one 

> The board also has such other sundry duties as licensing picnic groves, bowling alleys, Junk 
shops, etc. 

> Another complication also exists in that the body which enforces the rules of the licensing 
board is by law the police commissioner and not the board itself, which means a divided authority, 
always a disastrous thing. 

» In the District of Columbia the law is enforced by the commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia who as an official body answer practically the same purpose though they are not without 
other duties. 

• In Illinois the chief inspector of employment agencies is under the supervision of the state 
board of the commissioner of labor which nominates the inspector, subject to the approval of the 
governor. In New Jersey where there are no special inspectors appointed the matter is in charge 
of the police department. 

' In New York, by the new law, the commissioner of licenses is appointed only in cities of the 
first class having a population over 300,000. 
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which aflPects the status of labor as a whole; this plan also places 
the responsibility on the state rather than on each small community 
in the state. It is, however, open to the objection of doing away 
with local control, and also that it does not in many states by law 
specifically provide officers to whom shall be delegated the actual 
work of putting the law into operation. In favor of the second 
plan it may be said that it does represent the exercise of local 
authority, but it is weak in that it leaves the burden both of 
enforcement and of the drawing up of local regulations with local 
officers whose hands are entirely filled with other duties. These 
duties are so numerous and so exacting as to make it impossible 
for them to deal intelligently with a problem which must of neces- 
sity seem trivial in comparison with official duties, but which is 
really of great importance to the pubHc welfare since it involves 
to a great extent the distribution of labor and the welfare both of 
employer and employee. The result of attempted local enforce- 
ment as at present practiced is entire indifference to the needs of 
any other localities than the one concerned, also failure adequately 
to appreciate or deal with the problem, even in the local commimity. 

The third plan specifically delegates to a specially appointed 
authority the task of supervision and regulation of the offices 
under directions embodied in the state law. This it will be seen 
insures uniformity of practice on the part of the agencies and 
uniformity in deahng with any violations under the law. In 
Illinois there is an even more perfect plan because there we find 
the combination of special local authority with the state authority, 
thus giving a degree of local authority, regulated by a controlling 
central power. This third plan as carried out in Illinois com- 
mends itseK as being the most desirable of all because it fixes re- 
sponsibility and thus insures the performance of duties, while it 
at the same time provides uniformity of regulation and enforce- 
ment throughout the state. 

We have said that the duties of the special inspectors were 
specifically prescribed. In New York, the commissioner of 
licenses is appointed by the mayor, but he may, in turn, appoint 
a deputy commissioner of licenses and inspectors. In Illinois 
the chief inspector is appointed by the governor or the state on 
nomination of the bureau of statistics. The salary in Illinois is 
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$3,600 and the inspector is required to give a bond to the amount 
of $5,000, thus making him financially responsible for the just 
performance of his duties. In Illinois, also, the law prescribes 
further, (1) the number of assistant inspectors, one for every 
fifty offices or major fraction thereof, (2) that these inspectors 
shall receive a salary of $1,500 and that they shall wear a badge. 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania all have the require- 
ment that the inspector make bimonthly visits to each office, 
Pennsylvania requiring that he give a written report of these 
visits to the director of public safety. The special commissioners 
of licenses are charged with the appointment of assistant in- 
spectors and minor officers when there are any; they issue and re- 
voke licenses;! institute criminal proceedings for the enforcement 
of penalties; execute and serve all warrants; in Illinois they 
arrest on view, without warrant, any person detected actually 
violating provisions of the act; and receive all complaints. 

The method of procedure on complaint as prescribed in the 
most recent legislation is both interesting and wise. On this 
point there is perhaps the widest discrepancy between the old 
and the new legislation. Whereas the old laws say either "make 
your complaint to any police officer who will direct you to the 
proper authority" ^ or else make no reference as to how or 
where a complaint shall be preferred, the more recent' laws care- 
fully outline in detail the manner of procedure on complaint. 
Complaints are made to the commissioner of licenses, or the chief 
officer, or in Illinois to the state bureau of labor, and due notice 
thereof is given in writing* to the defendant by the commissioner 
of licenses not less than one day before the hearing* which must 
take place before said license commissioner or chief officer within 
one week from the time the complaint is filed.* A decision must 

> For the most specific regulations as to procedure with reference to what the application for 
the license shall contain, what the procedure upon the receipt of the application shall be, what 
the form and contract of the license shall be, and what the conditions are under which the license 
may be assigned or transferred, see N. Y. Law, 1910, oh. 700, sees. 172, 173, 174, 175, 176. 

* Rules of licensing board, Massachusetts. 

' Only laws of Illinois, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania contain these provisions. 

• In Illinois and New York. 

^ Notice of the complaint to be posted in the offices of the chief inspector. 

B It is noteworthy that two other states, Colorado and Indiana, which do not contain such 
careful detail in their laws do contain equivalent sections. The following is a quotation from 
the Indiana law, section 1: The chief of the bureau of labor "may upon full hearing revoke such 
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be rendered on the hearing and made known to the defendant 
within eight days from the date when the matter is taken under 
consideration. 1 Without this latter provision it will be seen the 
whole machinery of hearing complaints could easily be thrown 
out. 

These provisions, it will be noted, serve two purposes, first they 
appoint an official and direct channel for complaints, thus in- 
suring an impartial hearing, and second, they, by this means, 
afford protection to the licensee, who, under the laws which give 
power to the hcensing body to revoke the license at pleasure, 
may at any time be deprived of their licenses without due cause. 

Violations of the law which do not carry with them just and 
reasonable penalties afford a loophole whereby the force of the 
law is entirely destroyed. It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that the best laws are the most minute in their prescription both 
as to what shall constitute an offence and as to the penalties to 
be imposed for each offence. 

The most important group of penalties is that for fraud in its 
various forms. More than half of the states which have any laws 
relating to employment agencies have recognized the dangers by 
defining fraud most carefully and determining how it shall be 
penalized. Penalties imposed for fraud may be regarded from 
two points of view : first, from the point of view of the various 
kinds of fraud specifically penalized by the individual states, and 
second, from the point of view of the amount of the fine or the 
length of the term of imprisonment. This division is made because 
in some instances fraud is broadly defined by the statute but 
specific penalties are not prescribed for the various kinds of fraud, 
while on the other hand in states where the penalty is entirely 
general or perhaps only one class of fraud is mentioned, a penalty 
of high fine or long term of imprisonment is imposed. In the 
twelve states which do not in any way define "fraud," four, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin, provide the general 

license whenever, in liis Judgment, the party licensed has violated any of the provisions of this 
act . . . subject to an appeal by the person, . . . whose license is so revoked, within ten days 
from the date of such revocation to the circuit or superior court of the county in which the busi- 
ness of said person, firm or corporation is located." 
1 This requirement is made in all the states except Pennsylvania. 
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penalty that for any fraud sustained one may sue' for recovery 
of damages from court of competent jurisdiction; three states 
which define one or more kinds of fraud, impose no specific penalty 
for any sort of fraud. On the other hand, ten states and the 
District of Columbia both define what shall constitute fraud and 
impose a proportionate fine or term of imprisonment. 

Really to eliminate fraud from the employment business and 
make the sections relative to fraud effective, the state must not 
only make the definition of fraud in its law inclusive, but must 
impose adequate penalties for the various phases of fraud. New 
York, New Jersey and Illinois each impose a fine for four different 
phases of fraud, thus re-enforcing the broad violation. Indiana 
imposes a penalty for three different kinds of fraud. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Connecticut and Utah penahze two forms 
of fraud, while Massachusetts and Oklahoma penalize only one 
form.* Thus we see little uniformity exists in the various states 
as to the method which shall be used in the treatment of fraud. 
' The significance is that as yet no serious effort has been made, 
except in the four states which may be said to have progressive 
laws,' to recognize the importance of the problem and to deal 
with it accordingly. 

The amount of the penalty imposed for an offence helps to a 
degree in measuring the danger to the community which the 
crime involves. By the extent, therefore, of the penalty appor- 
tioned to fraud by the various states, are we enabled to measure 
the seriousness with which this offence against the law is held. 
In discussing the amount of the penalties, we have made groups 
according to the size of the money penalty or the length of the 
term of imprisonment as follows: 1. Those states imposing a 
fine above $250. 2. Those states where the fine ranges between 
$50 and $250 or where the term of imprisonment is not more than 
one year. 3. Those states where $100 is the maximum fine 
and the term of imprisonment ranges from ninety days to one 
year. The highest penalty for any form of fraud is that imposed 

» AU these states require a bond from the licensee, thus making him personally financially 
responsible for moneys fraudulently taken from employees. For the beneficial results of such a 
provision, see report of license commissioner in New York, 1906, ff. 

• See Chart n. 

» These states are New York, New Jersey, Illinoia, Pennsylvania. 
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by Oklahoma for sending to houses of ill repute, namely, a fine 
of not less than $1,000 or more than $5,000 and imprisonment 
not less than two years or more than ten years. The next group 
of penalties is that used in New York, New Jersey, Illinois and 
Massachusetts' a fine not less than $50 nor more than $250,^ or 
imprisonment for not more than one year or both.^ A third 
group according to the amount of the penalty may be made of 
the states which impose $100^ as a maximum fine and a term of 
imprisonment of not less than ninety days* or more than one 
year or both' and revocation of license. Indiana requires the 
forfeiture of the license for sending to houses of iU repute, 
fraudulent advertisements, etc., and fraudulent replacement; 
and California requires the restitution of aU fees for fraudulent 
advertisements, false representation, etc. In addition to the 
specific money penalty or imprisonment for special varieties of 
fraud, four states' provide the general clause that one may sue 
and recover damages for any fraud practiced and lUinois and 
Peimsylvania laws contain the provision that for any immoral or 
illegal conduct revocation of the license is imposed.* From 
this summary of the penalties imposed by the various states, it 
wiU appear that a pretty determined effort has been made on the 
part of few states to meet this very grave defect in the employ- 
ment business. What is needed is that all states should follow 
the comprehensive definitions given in a few states' and that the 
laws in each and every state should be so carefully enforced that 
fraud would be impossible. States which do not attempt to deal 
carefuUy with fraud or any special abuses do contain general 
provisions which while perhaps intended to fulfill the same func- 
tions are yet liable to fail for the reason that the burden of ap- 
plication to specific offences rests entirely with the officer whose 
duty it is to enforce the law. 

^ In Massachusetts the maximum fine is $200 and the minimum term of imprisonment three 
months, while the maximum term of imprisonment is two years, but tliis is only for fraud I. 

2 Illinois requires not more than $200. 

3 Illinois adds revocation of license also. 
* Connecticut. 

B Utah. In this state imprisonment is added to the $100 fine for sending to houses of ill repute; 
revocation of license for fraudulent advertisement, etc., the imprisonment is omitted. 
" District of Columbia. 

7 Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

8 lUinois law adds after due notice t« licensee and opportunity given for defence. 
" New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania. 
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The most general provision as to penalties is the clause "for 
any violation of this act" — an inclusive clause, but one the 
direct application of which might involve some difficulty unless 
the prosecuting officer be both determined and efficient. This 
group of penalties shows wide variation. We find seventeen 
states include this provision, showing that a need is felt that the 
law must in some way strive to avert violations. The principal 
penalties imposed for any violation of the law group themselves 
under the following headings: (1) Where revocation of license is the 
penalty. The following states make this stipulation: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine and Missouri (with the 
provision that it be after a full hearing), Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and District of Columbia.* (2) Where fine or imprison- 
ment is imposed. Though this is adopted in sixteen states in 
some form or other, the variation exhibited is considerable. 

The amount of the fine for violations of any provisions of the 
act varies from not more than $500 in California to not less than 
$10 in Maine, the term of imprisonment from not more than a year 
in Pennsylvania, to not more than thirty days in Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana.^ According to the amoimt of the fine, three groups 
may further be outlined as follows: 

1. Those states where the largest fine is imposed, the amount 
ranging from $500 to $100. Three states, California, Idaho, and 
Colorado, impose the heaviest fine, the maximum ranging from 
$500 to $200 and the minimum being $100 in Colorado and Idaho, 
as well as the alternative of six months' imprisonment or both 
fine and imprisoimient in Colorado and in Idaho, where the term 
is thirty to ninety days. 

2. Those states where the fine is still moderately large, ranging 
from $100 to $10. In this group we find nine states. Connecti- 
cut has violation of the act; Iowa and Pennsylvania have the same 
provision but Iowa adds the alternative of imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days; Pennsylvania imprisonment for not more 
than one year or both. In Indiana,' Missouri, Ohio and Okla- 
homa the fine is not more than $100 or less than $50 or imprison- 

« In many of these states there are several provisions included. Our aim in this discussion is to 
classify as to Idnd of penalty imposed and the number of states uniting on this particular line, 
rather than to show the different forms specified by the laws of each state. 

> In New York not less than 30 days. 

' In Indiana both fine and imprisonment are not permissible. 
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ment for six months or both. In Maine the maximum fine is 
$100 and the minimum, $10.» 

3. Finally, those states where fine is merely nominal, being 
not more than $25. Illinois^ and Louisiana impose a fine of not 
more than $25 or imprisonment' for not more than thirty days, 
and New Jersey imposes a fine of not more than $25 for any 
violation of the act, except for fraud and nonlicensing. 

In addition to the above states which prescribe fine and im- 
prisonment under the broad clause for any violation of the act, 
we find under the same general provision, "for any violation of 
the act," the following states where violations are specified: 
California requires the forfeit of the license if it is transferred, 
Massachusetts requires the revocation of the license and a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than $50 for: 

(1) Acceptance of fee when no employment is given. 

(2) Failure to refund. 

(3) Failure to reprint certain specified sections.* 
Pennsylvania provides a fine of $25 for each misstatement in 
application for license, and Utah provides a fine of not more 
than $100 and revocation of license on conviction for collusion, 
misrepresentation, false entries and failure to keep registers. 

There remain three other causes for which penalties are im- 
posed, — nonlicensing, unlawful fees, and "any good cause." 
Twelve states provide a penalty for nonlicensing; California 
and Colorado impose each the same penalty for nonlicensing 
as for violation of any provision of the act, namely, California, 
fine not more than $500 or imprisonment six months or both; 
Colorado specifies revocation of license or fine not less than 
$100 nor more than $200 or imprisonment for not more than six 
months or both. New Jersey has a fine not less than $50 nor more 
than $250 or imprisonment not more than one year or both. 
Illinois provides that not less than $50 or more than $250 or im- 
prisonment six months or both be the penalty imposed for non- 
licensing. These it will be noted are all large fines, thus making 

' Utah is the ninth state; fine not more than SlOO, 
2 Except for nonlicensing. 

* The alternative of imprisonment in New York is for nonpayment of fine. 

• Sees. 25-28, R. L., ch. 102. 
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it a grave offence to conduct an employment agency without a 
license. In New York the fine is not less than $25 and not more 
than $250 or not more than one year imprisonment or both. Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hamphsire each impose a fine of $10 for 
every day the office is kept without a license, while Minnesota 
makes of nonlicensing merely a misdemeanor. 

Only two states, Colorado and Utah, impose direct fines for 
unlawful fees. In both states it is stipulated that for collusion 
the fine shall be a sum not less than $100 and forfeiture of license. 
Obviously this is one of the places referred to as requiring skill 
and determination on the part of the executive officer. It will 
be seen that the penalties for illegal feeing are for the most part 
masked under the more general provisions of " violations of any pro- 
visions of the act" or for any good cause — provisions which by 
their very breadth of interpretation make escape from specific pen- 
alties easy. Since collusion is one of the gravest abuses existing 
in the employment business, it would seem that there should be 
an attempt on the part of a greater number of states to overcome 
this abuse and offer protection to the employee by specifically 
defining by law what illegal fees are and so penalizing them that 
the fine or imprisonment shall act as a deterrent both to the office- 
keeper and to the employer. Another instance of the broad pro- 
visions which put the burden of enforcement on the shoulders of 
the executive officer is that found in the states of Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island which states 
that "for any good cause" the license may be revoked. What 
shall be a good cause is left entirely to the discretion of the execu- 
tive officer. By way of illustration as to what may constitute 
a good cause, Utah contains a provision which might well be in- 
terpreted for any good cause and it has so been classified in the 
charts. 1 The law of Utah says that failure to provide work as 
stipulated by the employment contract makes the agency liable 
to a fine of $100 and the revocation of the license. Merely to 
provide revocation of the license for any good cause, without 
further stipidation as to mode of procedure or definition, would 
hardly bring about the desired end. 

Conclusion. In the course of this discussion of the laws regu- 

« Chart III. 
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lating employment agencies in the United States several facts 
must have been brought home to the reader. In the first place 
only twenty-five of the states have any laws at all on this subject, 
which means that only about half of the states make any attempt 
to attack the problem. Again in one third of the states, although 
they have attempted legislation, the laws are totally inadequate, 
which reduces the number of states having dealt in any way 
wisely with the subject to seventeen or nearly one third of all 
the states of the United States. The matter may be pushed still 
farther and the statement made that only in the foiu: instances 
above referred to' is there apparently any really serious attempt 
satisfactorily to deal with the problem of the regulation of private 
employment agencies.^ It is evident that the problem is wider 
than the city or the town, and, therefore, for the purpose of pro- 
tection, as well to the public as to the employee, the business should 
be properly safeguarded by an adequate state law. The foregoing 
discussion has aimed to point out what the features of such a law 
may be. 

For the moral, as well as the economic welfare of the community, 
it is first of all necessary that the business be in the hands of repu- 
table and capable persons. This can be brought about only by 
adequate restrictions as to the granting of the license, the proper 
guarantee of the character both moral and financial of the licensee, 
as well as the location of the office.' Experience in the states 
which have worked out the most careful plan dictates that the 
authority vested with the granting of licenses shall be an officer 
specially appointed for the purpose, whether state or municipal? 
with no other duties, and able therefore to devote his whole atten- 
tion and power to the many problems which this business presents. 
This should make possible the points just referred to, viz.: the 
proper certification of the licensee and the exercise of due care in 
the location of offices. 

In both these respects the New York law as recently amended^ 
is most interesting, since it illustrates the tendency of legislation 

^ Laws of New Jersey, New York. Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

2 New York law. 1910, o. 700, sec. 173. 

^ This involves the prohibition of lodging houses for the unemployed in connection with the 
ofiice, the use of an ordinary living room for an office during buaineas hours, and other like 
questions. 

• June 25, 1910. 
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on this subject in communities which have come to appreciate the 
real seriousness of the problem and its bearing, not only on the 
question of domestic service, and hence the comfort and the secur- 
ity of the home, but upon the broader question of the employment 
of labor.' This recent New York law contains most careful state- 
ments showing what the procedure on application^ for a license 
shall be, and how the affidavit as to the character of the licensee 
shall be tested. It provides also that due examination of the 
premises designated in the appUcation shall be made by the proper 
authority — tending to standardize the business. Not only is the 
granting of the license safeguarded in these laws, but the revocation 
of the license also. In many states the license may be revoked 
without the statement of any just cause. Recent legislation makes 
impossible revocation of the licenses without a just cause shown, 
due provision being made by statute that the licensee may have a 
hearing and that authoritative records of the same shall be kept. 

In addition to determining who may enter the business, the law 
should further safeguard the public and the employee by stipu- 
lating that the offices keep registers which shall contain (1) records 
of all moneys paid in; (2) records of all applicants who have 
applied for positions or help, and who have been placed; (3) 
account of the business record of all employees. 

Additional regulations which will promote fair business dealing 
are: 

1. The card to the employee which shall contain in a language 
which he can imderstand the essential terms of the agreement, 
such as wages, definite hours of labor. 

2. The employment contract which for the laborers sent out in 
groups serves the same purpose that the card does to the indlAddual 
worker. 

3. Definite regulation by statute law of the amount of the fees, 

' While it is true that at present these agencies do not meet the situation and hence are not 
on a large scale distributing agents for labor, it is also true that tor the rougher kinds of con- 
tract labor, they are potent factoiB for good or for iU according to the kind of management. 
Testimony in support of this statement was given at the legislative hearing on House Bill No. 
781 by Mr. Philip Davis, who at one time acted as superintendent for a free employment bureau 
in connection with the Baron de Hirsch Institution for Immigrants. Two years ago he spoke 
as to the connection between these agencies and scarcity of farm labor, also as aids in breaking 
strikes. 

2 See New York law, 1910, o. 700, sec. 172-176. 
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both regular and registration, and of all refunds, with definite pro- 
hibition of all collusion and illegal fees. 

But no matter what the content of the law, if the means of 
enforcement be weak, the law is rendered a dead letter. Adequate 
inspection by a responsible person is the only way by which viola- 
tions of the law can be traced. Obviously, in large cities this 
means that the granting power shall have the assistance of one or 
more duly qualified inspectors whose duties shall be specifically 
stated in the statute laws and who, to render them immune from 
temptations which may arise, shall be obliged to give a bond which 
shall be liable to suits brought for violation of duties. Also an 
adequate means of preferring complaints^ should exist and be so 
designated that it will be readily apparent to those using the 
offices. Violations of the law must be met by a carefully worked 
out system of penalties which shall act as a deterrent against 
repetition of the offence. This is reaUy the greatest source of 
strength in the law, for, as has been pointed out in the discussion, 
almost unlimited chance for fraud, both to the employing public, 
and to the employee, exists in this business unless it is forced by 
law to conform to a proper standard. 

Since this study accompanies others which have special reference 
to labor conditions in Massachusetts it is worth while to say a 
word as to how the Massachusetts law regulating employment 
agencies stands the test we have brought forward for a model 
law. First of all the Massachusetts law is a compilation extending 
as far back as 1848, having been amended in 1872, 1876, 1880, 
1885, 1894,* but at no time in such a way as to nullify all pre- 
ceding legislation. This results in a state of confusion so great 
that the licensing board of Boston was forced to admit before a 
legislative committee' that they were themselves often in doubt 
as to what the law was on a given point. Furthermore, a glance 
at the chart will show that the only subjects contained in the 
statute law of Massachusetts are: (1) what the fee for the license 
shall be; (2) the fact that the license protects the licensee only 
in the place mentioned in the license unless, in Boston, consent to 

» See New York law, 1910, sec. 191, p. 3. 

' KuleB of licensing board passed 1906 affect Boston only. 

' Hearing on Bill No. 781, 1910. 
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removal is obtained; (3) a refund of five sixths of this fee shall 
be made if the employee is discharged within ten days; (4) penal- 
ties to be imposed for, first, non licensing, $10 per day, second, 
violations as to refunding or posting of the law, not less than $25 
nor more than $50, and third, sending of employees to places of 
ill repute, not less than $50 nor more than $200. It is evident then 
that Massachusetts is entirely lacking in anything which ap- 
proaches the trend of the recent legislation on this subject. Her 
statute law contains none of the regulations as to proper means 
of enforcement, requirement of proper business methods, pro- 
vision for complaints^ or definition of fraud, which we have seen 
to be essentials of any good law on the subject of inspection.^ 
By actual observation as to the working of the law' in the large 
cities of the state we have found entire contradiction in practice 
in the different cities, many irregularities and in some instances, 
complaints as to the inadequacy of the law and the entire absence 
of any local regulations to supplement the state law. The situation 
in Massachusetts is also considerably complicated by the existence 
of the rules of the licensing board in Boston. As has been pointed 
out, Massachusetts has an entirely inadequate state law. The 
rules of the licensing board are local regulations, yet in the locali- 
ties near Boston they have been put into practice in some places 
in the absence of state regulation, particularly as to the scale of 
fees, refunds and receipts. It is not our purpose to criticise the 
scale of fees, but merely to raise the question whether it is not a 
matter better treated by the state law in the interest of uniformity 
throughout the state. Again these rules as they affect Boston 
present the anomalous condition of a divided authority — the 
licensing board which grants the license* and the police board 
which is by law the enforcing power. Practice has demonstrated 
the absurdity of this, we are told; but the legislation still stands 
unaltered. It will be observed that no effort is made to deal with 

' See rules of licensing board of Maaaachuaetts. "Make your complaint to any police officer," 
— which by testimony from the office keepers is admittedly inadequate. 

2 Eighty-seven out of 105 offices in Boston advocate inspection. Study made by Harriet 
Dodge, Simmons College Fellow, Departmentof of Research, Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, Oct. 1909-Jan. 1910. 

' Ibid. Study by Harriet Dodge. 

* It is again to be noted that the chief duty of the licensing board is to grant liquor licenses, 
coupled with which is the granting of licenses to junk dealers, picnic groves, etc. 
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fraud as such in either the state or the local law; that the whole 
subject of penalties in the local law is masked under the general 
provision, " violation of any rule or for sufficient cause." This 
places far too much responsibility on the board and also makes 
possible summary and unjust action. No mechanism for hearing 
or preferring complaints exists. The system of "making the com- 
plaint to any police officer" is admitted by the offices themselves 
as unsatisfactory.! As a whole, neither statute law nor local 
regulation in Massachusetts brings the system on a level with 
advanced states. 

Conclusions are not far to seek. (1) As a whole the United 
States may be said not to have seriously considered any responsi- 
bility of the community to provide a system for securing employ- 
ment which shall serve both employee and employer and which 
shall thus fulfill a need of the community by acting as a medium 
of the regulation of supply and demand of labor. (2) The United 
States possesses at the present time no adequate system, either 
state or national, for the regulation of private employment agencies, 
either from the point of view of the content of the laws, affording 
regulations of the business and restrictions as to how the business 
shall be carried on, or as to proper methods of enforcement. 
(3) It is then the duty of the states individually and collectively to 
recognize in this a problem not of local but of national significance 
and to deal with it accordingly by constructive legislation. The 
question should be studied broadly both as to cause of present 
conditions and means of regulating them so as to meet the real 
needs both of the employing public and those who are seeking 
opportunity for work. 

' study made by Mias Harriet Dodge. 
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[Note. — F means that states so marlced have a free emplojrment agency. The states of ICansas, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Nebraska, and West Virginia also have free employment offices. They do not 
appear on this chart because they have no laws regulating private employment offices.] 





License. 




STATE. 


By Whom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


California. 
P. C, App. 

1909, p. 787. 
G. S. 1909, 

c. 120, p. 191. 


Commissioner 
Bureau of 

Statistics. 


$50 (cities 1st 

and 2d class. 
$25 (cities 3d 

and 4th 

olass). 
$6 (in all 

other cities). 




Protection: for 
place mentioned 
only, unless by 
written consent 
of licensing 
power. 

Tax collector or 
license collector of 
each city or 
county shall 
make quarterly 
reports. 




Colorado. 

L. 1909, c. 164, 
p. 366. 

Aimotated 
Stat. Rev. 
Supplement, 
0. 46, §§ 1737, 
1738, p. 461. 

P 


Deputy Com- 
missioner 
of Labor 
Statistics. 


$50 (cities, 

population 

25,000 or 

more). 
$25 (cities, 

population 

5,000 to 

25,000). 
$10 (cities 

less than 

5,000). 


$1,000, two or 
more sureties. 




Name of 
employer. 

Name of 
employee. 

Fee. 

Date. 

Nature of 
work. 

(See receipt). 

a. 


Connecticut. 
G. S. 1902, 
S§ 4609-4614, 
p. 1101, 
amended by 
P. A. 1905, 
c. 271, p. 475. 
F 


Commissioner 
Bureau 
of Labor 

Statistics. 


$10 first year. 
$5 each suc- 
ceeding year. 


$500, with 
surety. 




Name and 
address of 
employer. 

Name of 
employee. 

Nature of 

work. 

Fee. 

Date. 

(See receipt). 


Idaho. 
R. C. 1908, 
c. 26, §S 1443- 
1445, p. 653. 


County Com- 
missioners. 




$5,000, in 
favor of 

county com- 
missioners. 







1 For details aa to the administration of the laws see supplementary material following these charts. 
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INoTB. — F means that states so marked have a free employment agency. The states of Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, and West Viiginia also have free employment o£Sces. They do 
not appear on this chart because they have no laws regulating private employment offices.] 



Reoistbbs. 


Emplotmknt Contract. 




EKTBI£S BBQUIREn WITH 
BSGABD TO — 


Reliability 
of Registers. 


General 
Provisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 


References. 


Employer. 


Employee. 




Name. 
Fee. 


Name. 

Fee. 

Record of 
those not 
placed: 
reasons. 


Open to 
inspection. 








Name and 
address. 
Kind of help. 


Name and 
address. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 








Name and 

address. 
Kind of help. 
Nature of 

work. 


Name and 
address. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 





















» In October, 1910, copies of the laws as here charted were sent to each state for verification. 
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LiCEKSE. 




STATE. 


ByWlrom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


Illinois. 


State Board 


$50 (cities. 


Licensee, $500, 


Protection: for 


Name and 


L. 1909, 


of Commia- 


population 


one surety. 


place mentioned 


and address 


Sen. 361, 


sioners of 


60,000 and 


Inspector, 


only, unless with 


of employer. 


p. 213. 


Labor. 


more). 


$5,000. 


consent of 


Name of 


F 




$25 (cities 




licensing power. 


employee. 






leas than 




Application; made 


Nature of 






60,000). 




at least one week 
before granted, 
action on within 
30 days. Posted 
in office of 
licensing power. 
Published 3 days 
in daily news- 
Affidavits: as to 


work. 

Date. 

Name and 
address of 
agency. 




















moral character 












from two persons 
who liave known 






















licensee for two 












years. 












Solicitors or 












agents: badge 












with name and 












address of agency. 












Name of each 












filed with 












licensing power. 




Indiana. 


Cliief of 


$25. 


$1,000, with 






Acta 1909, 


Bureau 




surety com- 






0.94, 


Statistics. 




pany, or 






pp. 242-248. 






with two 






F 






solvent 
resident free- 
holders. 






Iowa. 










Name and 


L. 1907, c. 128, 










address of 


§§ 1-5, p. 128. 










employer.' 


Sup. Code, 
1907, 
Tit. XII, 






















0. VIII, 












pp. 543-S48. 












(Relative to 












Bureau Labor 












Statistics.) 













' Not specified as card to employee. Must contain full copy of agreement, also fee paid. 
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Rbqistbrs. 


Employment Contbact. 




BNTBIBS BEQtnBBD WITH 
REQASD TO — 


Reliability 
of Registers. 


General 
FroTisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 




Employer. 


Employee. 




Xameand 

address. 
Fee. 

Kind of help. 
Bate of wages. 
Date. 
Record of 

those sent 

and one 

employed. 


Name and 

address. 
Fee. 
Name and 

address 

of employer. 
Date. 
Record of all 

applications, 

with date. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name and 
address of 
employer. 

Destination. 

Terms of 
transporta- 
tion. 


Duration. 
Nature of 
work. 
Wages. 


Complete record 
of references. 

Records open to 
inspection. 


NoTX. — a. Duplicate kept 
in office of agency. 6. Written 
in language spoken or under^ 
stood by laborers, e. Given 
when one or more persons sent 
as contract or railroad laborers. 




Name and 
address. 

Kind of help. 

Record of all 
applications 
from employ- 
ers and em- 
ployees, with 
results. 


Name and 
address 
(age, nativ- 
ity, sex, 
color, trade, 
occupation). 

Position 

Record of 

addresses of 
people to 
whom 
applicants 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 

Monthly 
reports 
under oath 
by each 
agency to 
licensing 
power. 












Open to 
inspection. 
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License. 




STATE.i 


By Whom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


Louisiana. 
R. L. 1904, 
R. S. 5 2164, 
p. 993. 


Mayor of city 
or town. 




$5,000, with 
solvent 
surety. 






Maine. 
P. L. 1907, 
c. 84, p. 83, 
amended by 
P. L. 1909, 
0. 13, p. 12. 


Municipal 
officers. 


S20. 


$500, with 
surety. 




Name and 
address of 
employer. 

(See receipt.) 


Massachusetts. 
R. L. 1902, 

Vol. I, §§ 23- 

28, p. 864; 

§S 186-189, 

p. 895ff ; 

Vol. II, 

c. 212, 8 8, 

p. 1786; 

Acta 1906, 

c. 291, 

p. 253II; 

Acts 1908, 

c. 217, p. 161. 
F 


Mayor and 

aldermen of 

any city, 

except 

Boston. 
Boston, 

Licensing 

Board of 

three 

members, 

appointed by 

governor. 
Selectmen of 

any totm. 


Not less 
than 12. 




Protection: only 
in place desig- 
nated unless 
consent to 
removal by 
licensing power. 




Minnesota. 

R. L. 1909, 
sup., e. 23, 
§§ 1825-1827, 
p. 603. 
(§ 1825 as 
amended 
applies only 
to employ- 
ment of 
malea.') 

F 


Council of 
city or 
village or 
county 
board. 


$100. 


$2,000. 


Protection: while 
in place men- 
tioned in license, 
may engage in 
such business in 
any part of state. 


With data; 
see registers 
with regard 
to employee. 


Missouri. 
L. 1909, 
House Bill 
1020, p. 862. 
F 


Commissioner 
of Labor 
Statistics. 


$50 (cities, 
population 
50,000). 

$25 (cities, 
population 
less than 
60,000). 


$500, one 
surety or 
more. 







' Kansas and Maryland have laws for free employment offices only. 

i § 1825 includes only sections for bonding, granting of license, the fee, the bond, and affidavits. 
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Rbojstbbs. 


Emplotment Conthact. 




BNTBIEB BEamBBD WITH 
BBQARD TO — 


Reliability 
of Registers. 


General 
Provisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 


References. 


Employer. 


Employee. 








































Name and 
address. 


Name. 

Rate of wages. 

Nature of 

work. 
Duration of 

work. 


Open to 
inspection 
by appli- 
cants at 
any time. 








Name and 
address. 
Kind of help. 


Name and 
address. 

Nature of 
work. 


False entries 
proliibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 
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Chart I. Regulation of Offices - 


— Continued. 






License. 




STATE. 


By Whom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


Montana. 




$40 a year, $10 








H. C. 1907, 




per quarter. 








Vol. I, 












§ 2758, 












^p.801. 












New Hamp- 


Mayor and 


Not less 








shire. 


aldermen of 


than $2. 




in place men- 




L. 1901, c. 60, 


city. 










p. 549. 


Selectmen 
of town. 






removal granted. 
Publication of: 
recorded by city 
clerk in special 
book. 




New Jersey. 


Mayor or head 


Not exceeding 




Affidavits of good 


Name and 


L. 1907, c. 230, 


officer. 


$25. 




character given. 


address of 


p. 555. 








Protection: person 
and place men- 
tioned only, 
unless consent 
from licensing 
power. 

Application: not 
less than one 
week before 
granted. Action 
on within 
30 days. Postine 
daily in office of 
clerk, also of 
transfers of 
licenses. 


employer. 
Name and 

address of 

agency. 
Name of 

employee. 


New York. 


Mayor or 


$25. 


$1,000, two or 


Affidavits of at 


Name and * 


L. 1910, 


commissioner 




more sure- 


least two 


address of 


C.700, 


of licenses. 




ties, or a duly 


reputable resi- 


employer. 


§§ 170-192. 






authorized 


dents of the city 


agency and 








surety com- 


that applicant is 


person 








pany (to be 


of good moral 


authorizing 








approved by 


cliaTacter. 


hire of such 








mayor or the 


Protection; person 


person. 








commissioner 


and place men- 


Name of 








of licenses). 


tioned only 


employee. 
Kind of 








See L. 1900, 


unless consent 








c. 700, par. 3, 


from licensing 


service. 








8 177. 


power. 
Application, time 
before granting: 
within 30 days. 
Posted daily in 
office of licensing 
body. 


Rate of wages. 

Time of such 
services if 
definite; if 
not, a state- 
ment to that 
effect. 

Cost of trans- 
portation 
outside city 
where agency 
is located. 
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RuaiS'TBSS. 


Emplotment Cokteact. 1 




BNTBIEa BBQUIHED WITH 
BBQABD TO — 


Reliability 
of Registers. 


General 
Provisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 


References. 


Employer. 


Employee. 




























Name and 
address. 
Fee. 

Bate of wages. 
Kind of help. 
Date. 
Persons sent. 


Name and 
address. 

Fee. Date. 

Name and 
address of 
former 
employers 
where 
possible. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name of 
employee. 

Destination. 

Terms of 
transporta- 
tion. 


Nature of 

work. 
Houraof 

labor. 
Wages. 


Register of names 
and addresses of 
former em- 
ployers wherever 
possible, one of 
which shaU in 
each case be 


with one 
employed. 


Note. — Copy to be filed 
with mayor or commissioner 
of licenses within 5 days. Du- 
plicate copy given employee in 
language which he can under- 
stand. 


verified unless 
applicant waives 
this in writing. 


NoTB. — Exception as to register, theatrical 
agencies, nurses' registries, agencies procuring 
technical, clerical, sales or executive positions 
for men only. Accurate record kept of fees, etc. 




Name and 
address. 

Fee. 

Kind of help. 

Rate of wages. 

Date. 

Names of 
candidates 
and one em- 
ployed. 


Name and 
address. ^ 

Fee. 

Date. 

If possible, 
names of 
former 
employers, 
or persons to 
whom 
employee 
is known. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name and 
address of 
employer. 

Name and 
address of 
employee. 

Destination. 

Terms of 
transporta- 
tion. 


Nature of 

work. 
Hours of 

labor. 
Wages. 


In connection 
with each 
application for 
work, communi- 
cation must be 
had orally or in 
writing with at 
least one of 
references. 
Record to be 
kept on file. 




NrvFn Mwat- bn filpH with 


Investigation 
may be waived 
in writing by 
applicant, when 
failure shall not 
be deemed a 
violation. 




NoTB.— For 
exception, see 
References. 


mayor or com 
censes within 6 
tract is made, 
the city a dupl 
be given to th< 
language whiol 
understand. 


Enissioner of li- 
days after con- 
Before he leaves 
icate copy shall 
> employee in a 
1 he is able to 



» In same form as prescribed for candidates actually placed. 
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Chart I. Regulation of Offices - 


— Continued. 






License. 




STATE. 


By Whom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


Ohio. 
R. S. 1908, 
Vol. 11, 
Pt. 11, Civil 
Tit. 5, 0. 8, 
p. 2438. 
F 


Commissioner 
of Labor 
Statistics. 


Cities: not 
less than $50 
nor more 
than 8100. 

Villages: not 
less than $10 
nor more 
than $25. 


$600, one or 
more sureties. 






Oklahoma. 
G. L. 1909, 

c. 56, 

Art. IV, 

i§ 4018-4022, 
^p.955. 


Commissioner 
of Labor. 


$6. 


$250, two 
sureties. 






Pennsylvania. 

L. 1907, c. 90, 

pp. 106-112. 


Cities, first 
and second 
class. 

Director of 

public safety. 


$50. 


$1,000, one 
or more 
sureties. 


Affidavits: from 
two freeholders 
of the ward. 

Protection: persons 
and plax^e men- 
tioned only. 

Application for: 
not leas than 
1 week, granted 
within 30 days. 
Posted in office of 
licensing body. 


Name and 
address of 
employer. 

Name and 
address of 
agency. 


Rhode Island. 

G. L. 1909, 
Tit. viri, 
0. 50, p. 233. 

F 


Town council. 


Fixed by 
town council. 








Tcnneasee. 
Acts, 1907, 
B. 641, § 4, 
pp. 1814, 
1827. 


County court 
clerk.' 


$10. 








Utah. 
L. 1909, 
0. 21, p. 17. 


City council, 
town or 
county com- 
missioners, 
board of 
trustees. 


Determined 
by grantors. 
($5, for 
transfer of 
license. 
Permission 
given by 
grantors.) 


$1,000, two or 
more sureties. 
If sureties 
become 
irresponsible, 
new bond in 
10 days or 
revocation 
of license. 







> Occupation of keeping office declared by statute to be a privilege and tax paid to county court 
clerk. 
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Chart ] 


. Regulation of Offices — 


Continued. 




RsGISTIlBa. 


Emplotmbnt Conteact. 




ENTRIES KEQinBED TTITH 
KEQARD TO — 


Reliability 
of Registers. 


General 
FroTisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 


References. 


Employer. 


Employee. 




Name and 
addresa. 
Kind of help. 


Name and 
address. 

Nature of 
work. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 








Name and 
addiess. 
Kind of help. 


Name and 
address. 

Age, sex, 
trade, 
nativity. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 








Name and 
address. 
Fee. 

Kind of help. 
Rate of wages. 
Date. 
Names of 


Name and 

address. 
Fee. 
Date. 
Name and 

address of 

former 

employers. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name of 
employer. 

Destination. 

Terms of 
transporta- 
tion. 


Nature of 
work. 

Hours of labor 
{except in 
households). 

Wages. 


Names and 
addresses when 
possible of 
former em- 
ployee. 


persons sent 
and one 
employed. 


Note. — Duplicate filed m 
agency. 




























Name. 

Kind of help. 
Rate of wages. 
Number of 
persons 


Name. 

Fee. 

Record of 
refunds. 

Record of 
peisons fail- 
ing to secure 
employment, 
with reason. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name of 
employer. 
Destination. 
Fee. 


Duration. 
Nature of 
work. 
Wages. 




wanted. 


Note. — 3 copies, 1 employer, 
1 employee, 1 agent. 
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License. 




STATE. 


By Wliom 
granted. 


Fee. 


Bond. 


Restrictions of — 


Card to 
Employee. 


Virginia. 




$25. 




Certificate from 




Code, 1904, 








corporation court 




Vol. II, App. 








of city or circuit 




tax bill. 








court of county 




U 128, 129, 








as to good 




App., p. 2247. 








character. 




1910, c. 165. 














City: common 


tio. 


$1,000, with 


Not transferable. 


See employ- 


Stat. Sup., 


council. 




sufficient 


but while con- 


ment con- 


1899-1906, 


Village: village 




sureties or a 


tinuing to 


tract. 


§S 163ft-1639, 


council. 




surety bond 


maintain office 




p. 727. 


County: 




of $1,000. 


in place men- 




F 


county 
board. 






tioned in license 
may "prosecute 
said business in 
any part of 
state." 




Wyoming. 


Sheriff. 


$15 per 








R. S. 1887, 


Liceo^s pre- 


quarter year. 








§§ 1433, 1434, 


pared by 










143S, p. 395, 


county clerk 










and § 1446, 


and delivered 










p. 397. 


to aheriff and 
kept on file 
in office of 
county clerk. 
Open to 
inspection of 
county clerk. 










District of 


Commissioners 


$25. 


$1,000, with 


Protection: in 


Name of 


Columbia. 


of District of 




two or more 


place mentioned 


employer. 


U. S. Stat, at 


Columbia. 




sureties. 


only, not 


Name and ^ 


Large, 








transferable. 


address of 


Vol. 34, 








Application: after 


employment 


c. 3438, 








1 week at least. 


agency. 


p. 304, 








Posted in office ot 


Name and 


amended by 








assessor of 


address of 


Stat, at 








district. Protest 


employee. 


Large, 








against license 




Vol. 35, 








allowed, but 




c. 166, p. «41. 








public hearing 
required. 
Affidavits: com- 






















missioner to be 












satisfied that 












applicant is of 












good general 












character, and 












may require any 












statement. 





' This statute shall not apply to agencies conducted by women for purpose of securing help for females 
only. 
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Chart I. Regulation of Offices — Concluded. 



Rbgibtbrs. 


Employment Contba.ct, 




ENXBIB8 KEQUIRBD WITH 
BBQABD TO — 


Reliability 
of Eegistera. 


General 
Provisions. 


Terms of 
Employment. 


References. 


Employer. 


Employee. 






















Name of 
employer. 


Duration. 
Nature of 
worlc. 
Wages. 






Note. — Duplicate copies: 
1 employer; 1 employee. 
















Name and 
sddiess. 

Fee. 

Kind of help. 

Date. 

Names of 
peraona sent 
with designa- 
tion of one 
employed. 


Name and 

address. 
Fee. 
Date. 
Name and 

address of 

former 

employer. 


False entries 
prohibited. 

Open to 
inspection. 


Name of 
employer. 

Destination. 

Terms of 
transporta- 
tion. 


Name and 
address of 
employee. 

Wages. 

Nature of 
work. 


Whenever pos- 
sible, name and 
address of former 
employer; 
communicate 
orally or in 
writing with a 
former em- 
ployer; record 
kept on file, 
unless employee 
waives right in 
writing. 


Note. — See exemption as to 
register. New York and New 
Jersey laws. Add teachers' 
agencies. 
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[Note. ■ 



Chabt n. Restrictions on Offices. ^ 

•■ F meana that states so marked have a free employment agency.] 





Fees. 








KEFUND. 


STATE.' 








Registration. 


Regular. 


Position not 
furnished. 


Position not 
accepted. 


California. 






Through misrepre- 
sentation: all fees 
plus sum covering 
expenses. 










Full record of. 




Colorado. 


Receiving or filing 


Not more than 


No work in 5 days: 




F 


fee for employ- 
ment or help not 
to exceed $1 for 
day laborers, 
mechanics, arti- 
sans, or domes- 
tics; or $2 for 
professional po- 
sitions. 


$2. 


full amount of 
registration fee, if 
demanded within 
30 days. 




Connecticut. 


Not more than 


Not more than 


No work within 




F 


10 per cent of 


10 per cent of 


one month: full 






first month's 


first month's 


amount of fee, if 






wages. 


wages. 


30 days. 




Illinois. 


Not more than 


Agreed uimn be- 


Position not secured: 


All fees, other 


F 


J2. 


tween applicant 


entire registration 


than registration 






and licensed 


fee on demand 


fee, within 3 






person; payable 


after 30 days and 


days of demand. 






at time agreed 


within 60 days. 


Failure to remain 






on in writing 


less amount paid 


one week: ne^ 






but after posi- 


out by agency for 


employee sent 






tion tendered. 


applicant (item- 
ized accounts). 

All fees, except reg- 
istration, within 3 
days of demand. 

If discharged within 
one week: new 
position or return 
three fifths of all 
fees. 

No employment ex- 
isted: all fees 
within 5 days of 
demand plus trans- 
portation expenses. 


or three fifths of 
fee returned to 
employer within 
4 days of de- 
mand, notice 
being given 
within 3 days. 



1 For references, see each state under Chart I. 

* Idaho omitted from this Chart because law contains no provisions as to restrictions on offices. 
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Chaht n. Restrictions on Offices. * 



Fees — Con. 


Law fobbids — 


TTNIiAWyUIi. 


KECEIPTS BBaOTBED FOB — 


Location in or 
near — 




Any Fee other than 
Registration or Reg- 
ular. Any Valuable 
Thing or Gift. 


Collusion. 


Registration 
Fee. 


Regular 
Fee. 


Fraud, such 

as — 


Any valuable thing 
or gift prior to time 
of furnishing infor- 
znation leading to 
actual placement. 










Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir^ 
culars, false 
representations. 




Division of 
fees with 
subcontrac- 
tors or em- 
ployers for- 
bidden. 


Employer. 
Employee. 


Employer. 
Employee. 


Places where 
intoxicating 
liquors are 
sold or 
gambling of 
any charac- 
ter is carried 
on. 


Sending to places 
of ill repute. 
Use of 




Note. — See card to em- 
ployee. 


fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir^ 
culars, false 
representations. 








Employee. 


Any building 
where liquor 
is sold. 


Sending to places 
of ill repute. 

Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir- 
culars, false 
representations. 


Any fee other than 
registration or regu- 
lar fee. 

No fee from em- 
ployer in return for 
promise not to reg- 
ister certain em- 
ployees or provide 
employment for 
them. 


Fees not to 
be divided 
with or com- 
missions 
paid to, any 
person to 
whom ap- 
plicants are 
sent for em- 
ployment 
or help. 


Employer. 
Employee. 
Stating: 
Name of 
each. 
Date. 
Nature of 
position or 
help ap- 
plied for. 


Employer. 
Employee. 
Stating: 
Name of 
each. 
Date. 
Fees. 
Kind of 
help. 


Places where 
liquors are 


of ill repute. 
Questionable 

chaiactera 

frequenting 

agency. 
Violation of 

child labor laws 
Use of 

fraudulent 

advertisements, 

misleading cir^ 

culars, false 

representations. 



' In all, six kinds of fraud appear in the laws: — I. sending to places of ill repute; II. questionable 
characters frequenting agency; III. violation of child labor law; IV. violation of compulsory education 
law; V. use of fraudulent advertisements, misleading circulars; VI. false representation, fraudulent 
replacement, or the attempt on the part of the agency to get the employee to give up the position after 
expiration of probation term, so that agency may place employee again and get new fee. 
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Chabt II. Restrictions on Offices — Continued. 





Fees. 




Eegistration. 


Regular. 


BEFUND. 


STATE.i 


Position not 
furnished. 


Position not 
accepted. 


Indiana. 
F 


Not more than 
S2, receipt for on 
demand. 

Return 75 per 
cent in 10 days. 


Not more than 
10 per cent of 
first month's 
wages- 
Payable at end 
of first month's 


No position in 10 
days: 75 per cent 
of registration fee 
returned on de- 
mand. 


\ 


Iowa. 


Not more than 
$1 as " eiing fee." 




Within reasonable 
time: all money, 
except sum not 
more than SI as 
"fiUngfee." 

I 




Maine. 




Not more than 
$1, or valuable 
thing not to ex- 
ce?ed value of $1. 


In 6 days after ap- 
plication: full 
amount of fee, or 
valuable thing 
given as fee, on 
demand. 

If discharged with- 
out fault within 
6 days (see posi- 
tion not accepted). 


If position not 
retained 6 days, 
full amount 
within 10 days 

■ to both employer 
and employee, 
if each faultless. 


Massachusetts. 
P 






Discharge within 
10 days without 
fault of employee: 
five sixths of fee 
on demand. 


- 


Minnesota. 
F 




when employee 
is given bona 
fide order (in 
writing or ap- 
pearing in chron- 
ological place in 
order book which 
is open to ap- 
plicant). 


Employee may sue 
and recover upon 
bond all damages 
sustained by fail- 
ure to receive 
position. 





1 Louisiana, Montana and New Hampshire omitted from this chart 
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Chart II. Restrictions on Offices — Continued. 



Fiaas — Con. 


Law fobbids — 


tTNI.AWrUIi. 


BBCmpTS BBQUIEED FOB — 


Location in or 
near — 




Any Fee other than 
Regiatration or Reg- 
ular. Any Valuable 
Thing or Gift. 


Collusion. 


Registration 
Fee. 


Regular 


Fraud, such 
as — 






Employee. 
Stating: 

Name. 

Fee. 

Date. 

Nature of 
work. 




Places where 
intoxicating 
liquors are 
sold. 


Sending to places 
of ill repute. 

Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cii^ 
culars, false 
representations. 

Fraudulent 
replacement. 




Receipt of any 
fee or any 
per cent of 
wages or any 
compensa- 
tion of any 
kind for- 
bidden by 
any em- 
ployee of any 
corporation 
who hires or 
discharges 
help. 


Employer. 
Employee. 














Employee. 
Stating: 
Name. 
Fee or valu- 
able thing. 
Date. 
Nature of 
work. 
















Sending to places 
of ill repute. 


No other fee except 
as provided under 
regular fee. 
Fee is fraudulent if 
receipt registered 
in book be not open 
to inspection of 
applicant and is 
contrary to pro- 
visions of statute. 













because laws contains no provisions as to restrictions on offices. 
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Chabt II. Restrictions on Offices — Continued. 





Fees. 








BEFITND. 


STATE. 








Registration. 


Regular. 


Position not 
furnished. 


Position not 
accepted. 


Missouri. 


Not more than 




Within one month: 




P 


SI. 




full amount of fee 
on demand. 




New Jersey. 


Permitted by 


2d class: ^ not to 


Within 3 days: on 


If employee fafls 




statute but 


exceed 10 per 


demand, all sums 


to remain orte 




amount not 


cent first 


for transportation 


week: new em- 




specified. 


month's wages. 


and all fees. 


ployee, or three 






1st class: not to 


If employee dis- 


fifths of fee re- 






exceed first 


charged within 


funded within 






week's wages. 


one week without 


4 days of de- 






or 5 per cent of 


fault: another 


mand, provided 






first year's sal- 


position or three 


agency notified 






ary. 


fifths of fee re- 


within 30 days. 






Temporary em- 


funded. 








ployment, i. e.. 










not more than 
one month: not 
















more than 10 per 


Note. — Failure of employer to notify 






cent of salary. 


agency that help has been obtained from 
another agency shall entitle said Eigency 
to retain or collect three fifths of regular 
fee. 


New York. 


Filling position 


2d class license: ^ 


If position does not 


On demand full 




tbrough second 


not more than 10 


exist: transporta- 


amount of fee. 




agency without 


per cent of first 


tion costs and all 


allowing 3 days 




notification to 


month's wage. 


fees within 3 days 


to determine ap- 




first agency, 


let class license: 


of demand. 


plicant's failure 




latter may retain 


not more than 


Allowing 3 days to 


to secure em- 




or collect three 


first week's wage 


determine failure 


ployment or 




fifths of fee. 


or salary, unless 


to give employ- 






employment is 


ment or to furnish 


Failure to remain 






for at least one 


help: fiill amount 


1 week: new em- 






year at a yearly 


of fee. 


ployee or three 
fifths of fee 






salary, when fee 








shall not exceed 




within 4 days of 






6 per cent of 




demand if made 






first year's sal- 




in 30 days. Em- 






ary. Temporary 




ployee discharged 






employment, not 




within 1 week, 






more than one 




without fault: 






month, fee not 




three fifths of 






to exceed 10 per 




fee or another 










position. 






paid.* 







1 For definition of first and second class license, see rulee of licensing board, Boston, Ifassachusetts. 
' For regulations as to fees charged applicants in theatrical employment agencies in New York, see 
N. Y. L. 1910, c. 700, sec. 185, par. 2. 
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Chaet II. Restrictions on Offices — Continued. 



Fees — Con. 


Law forbids — 


TINUlWFtn,. 


KECBIPTB REQUIRED FOR — 


Location in or 




Any Fee other than 








Fraud, such 


Regististion or Reg- 
ular. Any Valuable 


Ck>lIusion. 


Registration 
Fee. 


Regular 


near — 


as — 


Thin? or Gift. 
















Employee. 




Places where 


Use of 






Stating: 




intoxicating 


fraudulent 






Name. 




liquors are 


advertisements. 






Fee. 




sold. 


misleading cir^ 
culars, fa&e 






Date. 










Nature of 






representations. 






work. 








Any valuable thing 


No division 




Employer. 


Lodging houses 


Sending to places 


or gift, as a fee or 


of fees with 




Employee. 


or rooms used 


of ill repute. 


in lieu thereof. 


contractors 




Stating: 


for living 


Questionable 




or agents in 




Name and 


purposes. If 
licensee con- 


characters 




their em- 




address. 


frequenting 




ploy. 




Fee. 


ducts lodging 


agency. 








Date. 


house for 


Viohition of 








Kind of 


unemployed. 


child labor law. 








help. 


it must be 
designated 
in license. 
Premises where 
intoxicating 
liquors are 
sold. 


Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir- 
culars, false 
representations. 

Fraudulent 
replacement. 


Any valuable thing 


Unlawful to 




Employer. 


In rooms used 


Sending to places 


or gift, as a fee or 


divide or 




Employee. 


for living 


of ill repute. 


in lieu thereof. 


share fee 




Stating: 


purposes, or 


Questionable 




with con- 




Name and 


where 


characteis 




tractors or 




address. 


boarders or 


frequenting 




agents. 




Date. 


lodgers are 


agency. 




foremen or 




Band of 


kept or where 


Violation of 




any one in 




help. 


meals are 


child labor law. 




their em- 




Fee. 


served, or 


Violation of 




ploy, etc. 




Purpose for 
which fee 


where persons 


compulsory 








sleep, or in 


education law. 








was paid. 


connection 
with a build- 
ing or prem- 
ises where 
intoxicating 
liquors are 
to be sold. 

Lodging house 
for unem- 
ployed. 

(iee N. J.) 


Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir^ 
culars, false 
representations. 

Fraudulent 
replacement. 
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Chabt II. Restrictions on Offices — Continued. 





Fees. 




Kegistration. 


Regular. 


REFUND. 


STATE. 1 


Position not 
furnished. 


Position not 
accepted. 


Ohio. 

F 


Not more than 
$2. 




No position within 
one mouth: full 
amount of fees on 
demand within 
30 days. 




Oklahoma. 
F 


Not more than 
$2. 




No position within 
one month: full 
amount of fee on 
demand within 30 
days. 




Pennaylvania. 




Rates to be filed 
with director of 
public safety 
and duplicate 
posted in each 
room of agency. 

Good for one 
month. 

Temporary em- 
ployment, t.e., 
one month: 10 
per cent of sal- 
ary. 


Full amount of fee, 
allowing reasonable 
time to determine 
failure to obtain 
help or employ- 
ment. (See N. J.) 

Full amount of fee 
unless agent has 
tried to furnish 
position, when 
only 50 cents re- 
tained. 


Failure of em- 
ployer to notify 
agency that help 
has been pro- 
cured by other 
means entitles 
licensee to retain 
entire fee. 


Utah. 


Unlawful (see 
unlawful fees, 
any valuable 
thing or gift). 


Eight per cent of 
amount earned 
in first month 
(and not more 
than this if posi- 
tion is only for 
1 month). 


If through no fault 
of person he fails 
to secure position, 
all fees returned 
on demand. 





1 Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Wyoming omitted from this 
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c 


HART n. Restrictions on Offices — 


Continued. 




Fees — Con. 


Law FOBBins — 


TJULAWFOL. 


BBCBIPT3 BBQUIBED FOB — 


Location in or 




Any Fee other than 








Fraud, such 


Registration or Reg- 


Collusion. 


Registration 


Regular 


near — 


as- 


ular. Any Valuable 


Fee. 


Fee. 






Thine or Gift. 
















Employee. 




Premiseswhere 


Sending to places 






Stating: 




intoxicating 


of ill repute. 






Name. 




liquors are 


Use of 






Fee. 




sold. 


fraudulent 






Date. 






advertisements. 






Nature of 






misleading cir- 






work. 






culars, false 
representations. 






Employer. 






Sending to places 






Employee. 






of ill repute. 






Stating: 






Use of 






Name. 






fraudulent 






Fee. 






advertisements. 






Date. 






misleading cir- 






Nature of 






culars, false 






work. 






representations. 


Any fee other than 


No division 




Employer. 


Places where 


Sending to places 


registration or reg- 


of fees with 




Employee. 


intoxicating 


of ill repute. 


ular. 


or paying 




Stating: 


liquors are 


Questionable 


Any valuable thing 


commissions 




Name and 


sold. 


characters 


or gift, as a fee, or 


to persons 




address. 




frequenting 


in lieu thereof. 


to whom 




Fee and 




agency. 




employees 




period for 




Violation of 




are sent. 




which good. 
Nature of 
work. 




child labor law. 

Violation of 
compulsory 
education law. 

Use of 
fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir- 
culars, false 
representations. 


Any money or other 


No division 






Any place 


Sending to places 


valuable considera- 


of fees with 






where intoxi- 


of ill repute. 


tion from any per- 


sub- 






cating liquors 


Use of 


son prior to time 
employment 


contractors 






. are sold or 


fraudulent 


and em- 






dispensed. 


advertisements. 


actually furnished. 


ployers of 








misleading cir- 
culars, false 
representations. 



chart because law contains no provision as to restrictions on offices. 
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Chart II. ReHrictions on Offices — Concluded. 





Fees. 




Registration. 


Regular. 


BEFUND. 


STATE. 


Position not 
furnished. 


Position not 
accepted. 


Virginia. 






No position within 
specified or 
reasonable time: 
all fees except 
ming fee of SI. 




District of Colum- 
bia. 


$2 from employer. 
$1 from, employee. 


12 in advance 
from employer, 
good for 30 days* 
Bervice or new 
employee. SI 
from employee. 
If S25 a month 
or more received 
by employee, 

additiozial fee 
of $1. 


No position after 
15 days: one half 
registration fee on 
demand. 

No vacancy where 
applicant is di- 
rected: whole fee 
and transportation 
expenses within 
4 days of demand. 
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Chakt II. RestrvMons on Offices — 


IHoncluded. 




Fees — Con. 


Law fobbids — 


UmAWFUI.. 


BECEIPTB SEQUIBED FOR — 


Location in or 




Any Fee other than 








Fraud, such 


Registration or Reg- 


Collusion. 


Registration 


Regular 


near — 


as — 


ular. Any Valuable 


Fee. 


Fee. 






Thing or Gift. 














No division 


Employee. 










of fee with 


Stating 










employer. 


fee. 








Any fee other than 


No division 


Employer. 


Employer. 


Where intoxi- 


Sending to places 


tegistration or regu- 


of fees with 


Employee. 


Employee. 


cating liquors 


of ill repute. 


lar fee. 


contractor 


Stating: 


Stating: 


are sold. 


Questionable 




or agents or 


Kind of 


Name. 


If licensee 


characters 




other em- 


help. 


Date. 


conducts 


frequenting 




ployers. 




Fee. 


lodging house 
in addition, 
must be so 
designated 
in license. 
Not located in 
living rooms, 
or where 
boarders or 
lodgers are 
kept. 


agency. 

Violation of 
child labor law. 

Violation of 
compulsory 
education law. 

Fraudulent 
advertisements, 
misleading cir- 
culars, false 
representations. 

Fraudulent 
replacement. 
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Chakt III. Enforcement of Laws, ' 

[Note. — F means that states so marked have a free employment agency.) 





Chief Officials. 


STATE." 


Name. 


Appointment, Term, 
Qualifications and Salary. 


Powers. 


California. 


Commissioner of 
Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. 


Appointment: 
By governor (act 1828 
of laws of 1909, 
regulating Bureau of 
Labor Statistics). 
Term: 

4 years. 
Salary: 
$3,000. 


All powers and authority of 
sheriSf to make arrest of 
violators of this act. 

Revoke licenses. 


Colorado. 
F 


Deputy commissioner 
of labor. 




Bring action on bond for 
violation. 

Revoke license upon full 
hearing. 

Institute criminal proceed- 
ings for enforcement. 


Connecticut. 
F 


Commissioner of 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Appointment: 

By governor (R. S. 
1902, tit. 46, c. 258). 
Term: 

4 years. 


Cause action on bond for 
violations of its conditions. 

Revoke licenses when in his 
judgment person licensed 
violates provisions of law. 


Illinois. 
F 


Commissioner of 
labor and chief 
inspector of private 
employment 
agencies. 


Appointment: 
Chief inspector, by 
governor on recom- 
mendation of Com- 
missioner of labor. 
Term: 
During term of 
governor. 
Salary: 
Chief inspector, t3,600. 
Assistant inspector, 
tl.SOO. 


To institute criminal pro- 
ceedings for enforcement 
of penalties before any 
tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction. 

To appoint assistant 
inspectors (1 for 50 
agencies). 

To issue and revoke licenses. 

To execute and serve all 
warrants and processes of 
law issued by any Justice 
of peace, etc. 

May arrest on view and 
without warrant any person 
detected actually violating 
provisions of act. 



^ For references, see each state under Chart I. 
' Penalties provided by the law of Idaho are, 

1. For any fraud: Sue for recovery of damages from court of competent jurisdiction. 
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Chaht III. Enforcement of Laws. 



PENALTIES. 



Fraud (aee I-VI under 










Fraud — Chart II, 
Footnote). 


Violations of Any Pro- 


Non- 


Unlawful 


Any Good 
Cause. 


Immoral, Fraudulent 


vision of Act. 


Licensing. 


Fees. 


Misstatement 


Conduct. 








for License. 


Fraud V: Refund of 


Revocation of license. 


See under 






fees. 


Fine not more than 
$500, or imprison- 
ment for 6 months, 
or both. 

License forfeited if 
transferred. 


violations of 
any provision 
of act. 








Revocation of license. 


See violation 




Collusion: sum 




Fine not less than 


of provisions. 




not less than 




$100 nor more than 






$100. 




$200 or imprison- 






License 




ment for not more 






forfeited. 




than 6 months, or 






R. C. Supp., 




both. 






1901-1905, 




Not more than $200 






§ 1737. 




and revocation of 










license for: 










Giving false 










information. 










Failure to keep 










registers. 










False entries. 










R. C. Supp., 1901-1905, 










§ 1738. 








Fraud I and V: Fine 


Revocation of license. 








not more than $100. 


Fine not more than 








False entries in 


$100. 








register. 










Fraud I, II, III, V: 


Fine not more than 


Not less than 




For any good 


Fine not less than 


$25: in default of 


$50 or more 




cause: rev- 


(SO, or more than 


payment, county 


than $250, or 




ocation of 


1200, or county jail 


Jail for not more 


imprisonment 




license. 


1 year, or both. 


than 30 days 


6 months or 




{Not to take 


and revocation of 


(except non- 


both. 




effect within 


license. 


licensing). 






7 days.) 


Immoral or illegal 










conduct: Kevoca- 










tion of license. 










after due notice to 










licensee and 










opportunity given 










for defence. 











2. For violation of any provision of the act: 
prisonment 30 to 90 days. 



fine not more than $300 nor leas than $100, and im- 
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Chart III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 





Chief Officials. 


STATE.i 


Name. 


Appointment, Term, 
Qualifications and Salary. 


Powers. 


Indiana.. 


Chief of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 




Cause action on bond of 
licensee. 

Revoke license upon hearing. 

Enforce act and institute 
criminal or civil proceed- 
ings. (Fee $10 to chief by 
any one convicted.) 


Iowa. 


Commissioner of 
Bureau of Labor 
Statiatica or deputy. 


Appointment: 
By governor. 
Term: 

2 years. 
(See laws governing 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 
Qualifications: 
Bond $2,000 with 
sureties. (This is not 
included in law 
regulating employ- 
ment offices.) 


Investigate complaints. 
Examine records. 
File information against 
corporations. 


Louisiana. 








Maine. 


Municipal officers. 




To revoke license. 



* Laws of Kansas and Maryland contain no provisions as to enforcement of laws. 
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Chart III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 



Pexaltibs. 



Fraud (see I-VI under 
Fraud — Chart 11, 
Footnote). 

Immoral, Fraudulent 
Conduct. 



Violations of Any Pro- 
vision of Act. 



Non- 
Licensing. 



Unlawful 

Fees. 



Any Good 
Cause. 

Misstatement 
for License. 



Fraud I, V, VI: 
Forfeiture of 
license. 



Revocation of license. 

Action brought on 
bond. 

Fine not more than 
$100 or less than 
S50, and imprison- 
ment not more than 
6 months. 

Prosecution by 
attorney-general . 
Fees to chief of 
bureau to make fund 
for execution of law or 
maintenance of free 
employment bureau. 



Fine not more than 
SlOO or imprison- 
ment not more than 
30 days . 

Same penalty for 
refusal of access to 
books to proper 
persons. 



Any one damaged by 
fraud or misrepre- 
sentation may sue 
before court of 
competent 
jurisdiction. 



Fine S25 or imprison- 
ment for not more 
than 30 days or both. 



Revocation of license, 
^n judgment of 
licensing power, 
after hearing. 

Fine not less than 
$10. 

Fine not more than 
1100. 
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Chabt III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 





Chief Officials. 


STATE .» 


Name. 


Appointment, Term, 
Qualifications and Salary. 


Powers. 


Massachusetta. 


Mayor and aldermen 
of any city except 
Boston. 

In Boston: 
Licensing board. 

Selectmen of town. 




Grant licenses. 

Revoke licenses at pleasure. 


Minnesota. 








Missouri. 


Commissioner of 
Bureau of Labor 

Statistics or deputy, 
agent or assistants. 




To hold all money from fees 

or fines. 
To institute criminal 

proceedings. 
To commence Eiction on 

bond. 
To revoke license upon full 

hearing. 


New Hampshire. 


Mayor and aldermen 

of city. 
Selectmen of town. 




Revoke license at pleasure. 

* 


New Jersey. 


Police department 
where there are no 
licensed inspectors. 

Mayor. 


Appointment: 
Where licensed 
inspectors, appointed 
by chief of police. 
Qualifications: 
No other occupations 
or duties. 


See that law is complied 

with. 
Inspectors, bimonthly visits 

to each agency. 
Refuse to issue or revoke 

licenses for any good 

cause shown. 



1 Law of Montana contains no provision for penalties. 
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Chaht III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 



Pekaltibs. 



Fraud (see I-VI under 










Fraud — Chart 11, 
Footnote). 
Immoral, Fraudulent 


Violations of Any Pro- 


Non- 


Unlawful 


Any Good 
Cause. 


vision of Act. 


Licensing. 


Fees. 


Misstatement 


Conduct. 








for License. 


Fraud I: Fine not 


Violation of pro- 


$10 for every 




For any good 


more than S200 nor 


visions: 


day not 




cause: revo- 


less than }50, or by 


As to acceptance 


licensed. 




cation of 


imprisonment not 


of fee when no 






license. 


less than 3 mionths 


employment 








nor more than 


given. 








2 years. 


Failure to refund. 
Failure to reprint 
§§ 25-28. 
Penalty: 
Revocation of license 
or fine not less 
than $25 nor more 
than $50. 








Person sustaining 


Guilty of a mis- 


Guilty of a 




Failure to keep 


fraud may sue on 


demeanor in 


misdemeanor. 




proper 


bond for payment 


§§ 1825-1826, as 






register or to 




amended. 






furnish proper 
cards to 
employer is a 
misdemeanor. 




Revocation of license 










upon full hearing. 










Fine not less than 










$50 and not more 










than $100, or im- 










prisonment for not 










more than 6 months, 










or both. 












SIO each day 










without 










license. 






Fraud I, ir, III, V: 


Not more than $25 for 


Fine not leas 




May revoke 


Not leas than $50 


violation of any 


than SSO nor 




license or 


nor more than 


provisions except 


inore than 




refuse to 


$250, or imprison- 


those relative to 


S250. or 




isBue. 


ment for not more 


fraud and non- 


imprisonment 






than 1 year, or 


licensing. 


not more than 






both. 




1 year, or 






Immoral or fraudu- 




both. 






lent conduct: revo- 










cation of license. 
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Chart III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 





Chief Officials. 


STATE. 


Name. 


Appointment, Term, 

Qualifications and Salary. 


Powers. 


New York. 


Cities Ist class with 


Appointment: 


Cities, 1st class: 




population 300,000 or 


In cities of Ist class: 


To appoint deputy com- 




more: 


Commissioner of 


missioner and inspectors. 




Commissioner of 


licenses, by mayor. 


May refuse to issue and 




licenses, deputy 


Deputy commis- 


shall revoke^ license for 




commissioner, 


sioner, by commis- 


any good cause shown or 




inspectors. 


sioner of licenses. 


immoral, fraudulent or 




Cities 2d and 3d, also 


Inspectors, by 


illegal conduct. * 




1st class, with 


commissioner of 


Institute criminal pro- 




population less than 


licenses. 


ceedings before court of 




300,000: 


Qualifications: 


competent jurisdiction. 




Mayor or officer 


No other business in 


Inspectors shall make 




appointed by 


case of all enforcing 


bimonthly visits to all 




him. 


officers in cities of 


agencies. Shall wear 






first class. 


suitable badges and shall 






Salary: 


see provisions of law are 






Fixed by board of 


complied with. 






estimate and 








apportionment. 




Ohio. 


Commissioner of 


Salary: 


Cause action on bond for 


F 


Labor. 


S3.000 (see L. 1909, 


violation of conditions. 






p. 34). 


Revoke license upon full 

hearing. 
Institute criminal 

proceedings. 


Oklahoma. 


Coinmisaioner of 




To institute criminal 




Labor. 




proceedings. 
Cause action for any 

violation of conditions. 
Revoke upon full hearing 

any licenfle. whenever 

licensee has violated 

provisions of act. 
At end of each quarter maldb 

account of all money 

received by fees or fines. 


Pennsylvania. 


Director of public 


Appointment: 


Refuse to issue or revoke 




safety (cities, Ist and 


Deputy commissioner 


license. 




2d class), and 


and inspectors by 


Inspector to visit each 




deputy, 


director of public 


agency once in 2 months 




1 or more inspectors. 


safety. 


and report to director of 






Qualifications: 


public safety. 






Deputy to have powers 


Director and deputy: 






of director of public 


receive and act on 






safety. Must have 


complaints. 






no other business. 








Salary: 








Determined by 








councils of city. 





* Refusal to issue and revocation of license are subject to review on writ of certiorari. Due notice 
shall be given applicant in all cases. 

' In absence of the commissioner of licenses, the deputy commissioner may conduct hearings, act upon 
applications for licenses and revoke such licenses. 
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Chakt III. Enforcement of Laws — Continued. 



Fbnaltibs. 



Fraud (see I-VI under 










Fraud — Chart II, 
Footnote). 
Immoral, Fraudulent 
Conduct. 


Violations of Any Pro- 


Non- 


Unlawful 


Any Grood 
Cause. 


vision of Act. 


Licensing. 


Fees. 


Misstatement 
for License. 


Fraud I, II. Ill, IV: 


Except for non- 


Fine not less 


For specific 




Fine not less than 


licensing and fraud, 


than $25 nor 


penalty for 






fine not more than 


more than 


taking unlaw- 




t250, or impris- 


$25, or imprisonment 


$250, or by 


ful fees, see 




onment of not 


for non payment of 


imprisonment 


penalty for 




more than 1 year. 


fine, not less than 


not more 


non-licensing. 




or both. 


30 days. 


than 1 year, 
or both, at 
discretion of 
court. 


Additional 
clause: ''and 
the mayor or 
commissioner 
of licenses 
shall forth- 
with cancel 
and revoke 
license of 
such person." 






Revocation of license. 










Fine not less than 










S50, nor more than 










$100, or imprison- 










ment not more tiian 










6 months, or both. 








Fraud I: Fine not 


Revocation of license. 








lees than 11,000, nor 


Fine not less than 








more than 15,000, 


$50, nor more than 








and imprisomnont 


$100, or imprison- 








,not less than 2 years 


ment not more than 








nor more than 


6 months, or both. 








10 years. 










Immoral or fraudu- 


Revocation of license. 


Fine not less 




Misstatement in 


lent conduct: 


Fine not more than 


than $50, nor 




application 


Revocation of 


$100, or imprison- 


more than 




for license: 


license. 


ment not more than 


$500, or 




fine $25 for 




1 year, or both. 


imprisonment 
not more 
than 1 year, 
or both. 




each mis- 
statement. 
For any good 
cause: revo- 
cation of 
license at 
pleasure of ^ 
town council. 
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Chakt III. Enforcement of Laws — Concluded. 





Chief Officials. 


STATE.i 


Name. 


Appointment, Term, 
Qualifications and Salary. 


Powers. 


Rhode Island. 


Town council. 




Revoke license at pleasure. 


Utah. 


City council; board of 
county commis- 
Bionera. 




May refuse or grant licenses. 


Virginia. 








Wisconsin. 






- 


District of 
Columbia. 


Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia- 




Reject any applicant for 
license and revoke license 
for violation of or non- 
compliance with any 
provision of act. 

Cause corporation council 
to institute criminal 
proceedings for enforcement 
before court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

May refuse to issue and shall 
revoke for any good cause 
shown. 



1 Laws of Tennessee and Wyoming contain no provisions as to enforcement of the laws. 
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Chabt m. Enforcement of Laws — Concluded. 



Pekauties. 



Fraud (see I-VI under 
Fraud — Chart II, 
Footnote). 

Immoral, Fraudulent 
Conduct. 


Violations of Any Pro- 
vision of Act. 


Non- 
Licensing. 


Unlawful 
Fees. 


Any Good 

Cause. 

Misstatement 

for License. 






SIO each day 
such ofiSce is 
kept. 




Any good 
cause: revo- 
cation of 
license at 
pleasure of 
town council. 


Fraud I: Fine not 
less than $100 and 
imprisonment not 
less than 90 days, 
on conviction, 
license rescinded. 

Fraud V: See under 
violations of any 
provision of act. 


Fine not more than 
$100 and revocation 
of license on 
conviction for: 
collusion, mis- 
representation, 
false entries, 
failure to keep 
register. 




See violation of 
any provision 
of act. 


Failure to 
provide work 
as per em- 
ployment 
contract: 
agency liable 
to fine not 
more than 
$100 and 
revocation 
of license. 




Fine not over $100 or 
imprisonment for 30 
days or both for 
refusing access to 
records by Com- 
missioner of Labor 
or for violation of 
the law. 


Fine not less 
than $100 nor 
more than 
$500. 






Employee may 
institute and 

from bond and 
costs. (Does not 
apply to agencies 
conducted by 
women for securing 
employment for 
women only.) 




Not more than 
$100, or 
imprisonment 
in county jail 
not more than 
90 days, or 
both. 






Fraud I and II: 
Fine not more than 
tlOO, and, in 
default, imprison- 
ment in workhouse 
for not more than 
1 year, or both. 


Revocation of license. 









ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS SHOWING DETAILS OP PRO- 
CEDURE, SUPPLEMENTARY TO CHARTS 

I. License. 

A. Application for license. 

The only law which .makes detailed provisions in reference to what 
the procedure shall be upon the submission of an application for a license 
for an eniplo3Tnent agency is the New York law. This law provides that 
the application for the license shall be received by the granting power. ' 
Provision is made by the law as to the posting of the application in a 
public place, specific mention being made that the application as well 
as the license shall contain accurate information as to the name and 
address of the applicant, and the street and number where the agency 
is to be located. ^ Further, the New York law provides that an investi- 
gation of the character and responsibility of the applicant shall be made 
by the mayor or commissioner, also that due examination of the prem- 
ises proposed for the agency shall be made by said officers. In case of 
protest as to the granting of said application, due hearing is to be given 
by the granting power, proper notice of at least five days having been 
given the applicant. The power to grant or withhold the license rests 
with the granting power, but all applications must be acted on within 
thirty days of filing. 

B. Provisions which the license shall contain. 

In the following states: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New 
Jersey, California, New Hampshire, Wyoming, District of Columbia, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana;, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming the law requires one or more ' of these provisions to be con- 
tained in the license: Name of licensee, name of city, street, number 
of house, * number of license, date when the license is granted, the desig- 
nation of whether a lodging house for the imemployed be kept separate 

1 Thft law of the District of Columbia also contains this provision. 

s This information is also called for in the law for the District of Columbia. 

s New York contains all the provisions and Pennsylvania, Illinois and New Jersey contain 
five of the ptoviaions. 

* In the District of Columbia the license shall designate the floor of the house in which the person 
is authorized to conduct such employment agency. 
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from the agency, a statement of the business or occupation engaged 
in by the applicant for at least two years immediately preceding the 
date of application. 

C. Regulations as to tranter or change of location. 

The New York law is the only law which makes careful stipulation 
as to how the transfer of a license may be made or a change of location 
effected. The transfer ' can be made only on consent of the mayor or 
license conmiissioner, application for said transfer having been made in 
accordance with the same form as that prescribed for an application 
for a license. The consent of the granting power is also necessary for 
any change in the location of an agency, and any such change in loca- 
tion must be indorsed upon the license. 

D. Regvlation as to posting. 

Application. The New York law provides that the mayor or commis- 
sioner of licenses shall upon receipt of an appUcation for a license post 
in a conspicuous place in his public office the name and address of the 
applicant, the street and number of the place where the agency is to be 
conducted. 

License. New York,* Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, Colo- 
rado, Lidiana, Maine, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah and District of Columbia 
contain one or more of the following provisions as to the posting of 
license: Copies of the license shall be posted in each room of agency; 
copies of the license to be printed in such languages as to be intelligible 
to patrons of the office; copies of the license in New York to contain 
a reprint of sections 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187, 189; all copies 
of the license to contain the name and address of the enforcing office. 

E. Time vnthin which licensee is to he notified of issuance of license. 
Utah provides that notification of the issuance of the license must be 

given by the granting power within one week. 

F. Term for which the license is granted. 

In general the length of the term for which the license is granted is 
one year, but the date on which the license is to expire is variously stated 
in the laws as follows: 31st of March next ensuing; first day of May, 
or first Tuesday of May next ensuing date thereof; first day of October, 
and one year from the date thereof. 

1 For the special provisions of the statute law in New York, binding upon the transfer of a 
license, see N. Y. Law, 1910, ch. 700, sees. 173, 174. 

2 New York is the only state to contain all the provisions. 
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New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, Maine, Wisconsin and 
District of Columbia provide in one of the above ways for a limit to the 
term of the license. 

G. Protests against issuance or transfer of license. 
The New York law provides that any person may file within one week 
after posting of application in said ofiice, a written protest against the 
issuance of such license, the protest to be signed by the person filing 
the same or his authorized agent or attorney and shall state the reasons 
why the license shall not be granted. 

H. Revocation of license. 

New York contains all three of the following provisions; Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, two out of the three and provisions as to the revo- 
cation of the license; Illinois only the one as to the certiorari. 

In case of revocation the licensee shall be given opportunity for 
defence; the decision to retake the license shall be subject to review on , 
writ of certiorari; revocation of license prevents a renewal of the license. ^ 

II. Bond. 

A. Conditioned that obligor will not violate any provision of the act. 
The laws of New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana and Missouri con- 
tain this provision in one form or another. 

B. Action on bond may be maintained by person in own name, etc., 
after unsatisfactory judgment previously. 

The laws of New York, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Utah and Wisconsin make this provision. 

C. Disposition of money received under this act. 

Three states, Colorado, Ohio and Oklahoma provide that all money 
received from fines, etc., shall constitute a fund for the purpose of en- 
forcing the provisions of the act and the commissioner of labor or his 
deputy shall make a report concerning said fund and pay balance into 
the state treasury. In California the provision is that all sums received 
shall be paid into the state treasury and credited to the contingent fund 
of the bureau of labor statistics; whereas in Wyoming the sheriff col- 
lects all moneys and is obliged to pay the same into the county treasury 
within fifteen days. 

1 In New York this applies to the licensed person or his representatives, or to any person with 
whom he is to be associated in the employment business. 
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III. Location of employment agency forbidden. 

Location of an employment agency in living rooms, where boarders 
or lodgers are kept, where meals are served, where people sleep, where 
liquors are sold to be consumed on the premises, excepting cafes or 
restaurants in office buildings, is forbidden by law in New York. Penn- 
sylvania, Utah and New Jersey boards contain the provision as to loca- 
tion * where liquors are sold. 

IV. Registers. 

The laws of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Dis- 
trict of Columbia contain one or more of the following provisions as to 
registers. 

The form of the register must be approved by the mayor ^ or commis- 
sioner of licenses; entries in the registers shall be in the English language; 
agencies shall be exempt from keeping registers as follows; theatrical 
agencies, or agencies for the employment of vaudeville performances 
or nurses' registers, or agencies for procuring of technical, clerical, sales, 
or executive positions for men only, teachers' agencies, agencies for the 
employment of vaudeville performances; all agencies exempt from 
keeping registers shall keep accurate records in the English language 
of all employees and employers, with date, fee and rate of wages. 

V. Inspection. 

New York, Illinois ' and New Jersey contain one or more of the fol- 
lowing provisions as to inspection: 

The inspector is to wear a badge which shall be displayed on demand; 
the inspector is to see that aU provisions of the act are complied with; 
agencies which are exempt from keeping registers are also exempt from 
inspection. 

VI. Regulations as to conduct of business. 

A. References. 
New York, New Jersey and Illinois make one or more of the following 
provisions as to references: 

' N. y. Law contains all the provisions. 

> In New York the stipulation is made that no licensed person shall send out any female appli- 
cant for employment without making a reasonable effort to investigate the character of the em- 
ployer. 

» In Illinois, the chief inspector shall furnish a bond payable to the state of Illinois in the sum 
of $5,000, said bond to be approved by the governor and filed with the secretary of state. 
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Verification of references shall be made orally or in writing; such 
verification may be voluntarily waived in writing by the employee; 
all references are to be kept on file. 

B. Receipts. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Connecticut make one or more 
of the following provisions: 

Receipts must be given to every applicant for employment from 
whom a fee is accepted; on the receipts there shall be a reprint in the 
English language of those sections relative to receipts, or certain speci- 
fied sections. 

C. Card. 

Pennsylvania provides that a card containing certain specified informa- 
tion (see Chart III) shall be given to every applicant for domestic or 
commercial employment. 

D. Employment contract. 

New York, ' Pennsylvania and New Jersey contain provisions as to the 
employment contract. A duplicate copy of the employment contract 
is to be given to each employer in a language which he can understand 
whenever one or more persons are to be sent as laborers outside the 
city. 

E. Bona fide order for employment. 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Utah ^ stipulate that the 
licensee shall not send out employees for employment without having 
obtained either orally or in writing a bona fide order therefor. 

F. Advertisements. 

New York, Pennsylvania and Indiana make one or more of the follow- 
ing provisions as to advertisements. All false, misleading or fraudu- 
lent advertisements or information are prohibited; all advertisements 
of such agency by means of cards, circulars or signs and in newspapers 
and other publications, and all letterheads, receipts and blanks shall 
be printed and contain the licensed name and address of such employ- 
ment agent and the word agency. 

^ For regulations regarding employment contract in theatrical employment agency, see N. Y, 
Law, 1910, ch. 700, sec. 183. 

* Upon conviction thereof for each and every offence a penalty not exceeding $100 or forfeiture 
of license, in discretion of the trial judge, shall be imposed (see Chart, penalties, violation of any 
provision of the act). 
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VII. Regulations as to pkesenting and heahing op complaints. 

A. Complaint to he presented to whom. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey and District of Colum- 
bia provide that the complaint shall be presented to the officer entrusted 
with the enforcement of the law, either orally or in writing. 

B. Time vnthin which notice shall be given. 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and District of Columbia 
provide that reasonable notice, defined in New York and District of 
Columbia as not less than one day, shall be given. 

C. State of complaint, how mxide. 

New York and District of Columbia provide that it shall be made by 
serving upon the licensed person a concise statement of the facts con- 
stituting the complaint; New Jersey simply that the statement shall be 
made in writing. 

D. Manner of hearing the complaint. 

Laws of New York, Pennsylvania, lUinois, New Jersey and District 
of ;Columbia make some provision as to the manner of hearing a com- 
plaint. The complaint is to be heard by the enforcing officer; the time 
within which the hearing is to take place varying from three days to 
not more than one week. 

E. Calendar of all hearings to be kept and posted in public office of 
the licensing power. 

New York, lUinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and District of Colum- 
bia make a provision similar to the above. 

F. Time within which decision in the hearing shaU be rendered. 
New York, Illinois, New Jersey and District of Columbia all agree 

that the decision must be rendered within eight days from the time the 
matter is finally submitted. 

G. Record of complaivis to be kept. 

Laws of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and District of Colum- 
bia stipulate that such records shall be kept. New York and District 
of Columbia that they shall be kept by the enforcing officers. 
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VIII. Execution of penalties. 

New York and Pennsylvania provide that penalty for violation of 
any provision of the act shall be executed by any city magistrate, police 
justice, justice of peace, or any inferior magistrate having original juris- 
diction in criminal cases. 

IX. Definition op terms. 

The laws of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Maine, District of Columbia, Illinois, California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, Wisconsin and Virginia include definitions of 
one or more of the following terms: person, employment agency, employ- 
ment agent, fee, privilege, application for employment, application for 
help, employment or help, theatrical engagement, emergency engage- 
ment. 

X. Invauditt of act. 

Illinois. Should one or more provisions of this act be held invalid, 
such invahdity shall in no manner afiFect any of the valid provisions 
hereof. 

XI. Pbohibition of use of sign "Free Employment Agency" by 

PRIVATE agencies. 

Colorado, Indiana, Ohio and Oklahoma. 

XII. Application of article. 

New York. This article shall apply to all cities of the state, except 
the provisions hereof relating to domestic and commercial employment 
agencies shall not apply to cities of third class. This article does not 
apply to employment agencies which procure employment for persons 
as teachers, exclusively, or employment of persons in technical or execu- 
tive positions in recognized educational institutions; to registries con- 
ducted by duly incorporated associations of registered nurses; and 
employment bureaus conducted by registered medical institutions or 
duly incorporated hospitals. Nor does such article apply to depart- 
ments or bureaus maintained by persons for the purpose of securing 
help or employees, where no fee is charged. 
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Accidents, fines for failure to report, 
226, 264; factory inspectors enforce 
laws regarding, 252-253. 
Age and schooling certificates, 178-212: 
provision for 1838, 19-20; number 
issued 1838-1851, 20; number 
issued 1906-1907, 172, 173; num- 
ber issued in Boston 1907, 196, 197, 
200; regulations regarding, 161, 
166, 179-183, 187, 190, 191; offi- 
cials issuing, 178-188, 204; educa- 
tional requirements, 179, 180, 190, 
191; physical requirements, 179, 
181; New York, 179, 193; how 
obtained, 181; form employed in 
Massachusetts, 180; evasions prac- 
tised in connection with, 181; em- 
plojTnent tickets, 181, 311; certifi- 
cates of literacy, 181, 182, 184, 
311; defects of Massachusetts sys- 
tem, 182, 186-188, 212: duplicates 
required, 183, 187; methods of 
keeping records, 189-190, 196; 
authorities responsible for enforce- 
ment of law, 204; violations of the 
law, 203-212; digest of laws 1902- 
1910, 311-313,333. 
Proof of age, 190-212: birth certifi- 
cates, 191-203; oath of parent, 
191, 199-202; baptismal records, 
191, 192, 196, 198, 200, 202; school 
records, 193-200, 202; evasions, 
194, 198, 199; Boston require- 
ments, 196-198; New York re- 
quirements, 193. 

Agriculture, change in Massachusetts 
industries from, 17-18. 

Arbitration, industrial, digest of laws 
1902-1910, 328, 330. 

Assignment of wages, digest of laws 
1902-1910, 330-332. 

Baglet, Sarah G., account of her activi- 
ties, 36-37; testimony as to con- 
ditions in Lowell mills, 47. 



Bakeries, certificates of satisfactory con- 
ditions, 256; states requiring in- 
spection, 255, 307; sanitation, 
digest of laws 1902-1910, 322-323. 

Begging, digest of laws 1902-1910, 313. 

Black list, complaints against, 31, 51, 
67; employed in Lowell mills, 46, 
51, 67; penalties for violation of 
regulations regarding. Chart No. 1, 
292 fol. 

Boiler inspection, Massachusetts, 233, 
253; bill to increase force, 288-289; 
bill to increase salary of chief, 289 ; 
digest of laws 1902-1910, 316-321. 

Boott Corporation, attitude toward ten 
hour measure, 71. 

Boston, age and schooling certificate 
system, 196-201; system of regu- 
lating employment agencies, 352- 
353, 365-366. 

Boston Dispensary, testimony of di- 
rector of Nervous Clinic as to 
diseases of operatives in rubber 
factories, 139-141. 

Bronchitis, operatives in cordage and 
twine factories subject to, 147-148. 

Brook Farm, iofluence on labor reform 
movements, 32-34; philosophy, 34. 

Building construction, penalties for vio- 
lation of regulations regarding, 
Chart No. 1, 292 fol. 

Butler, Benjamin F., leader in ten hour 
movement, 59; political activities 
70-74; account of speech at labor 
meeting, 72; defeat in election of 
1851, 73. 

Cabteb, James G., work for expansion 
of the common school system, 4; 
on popular education, 4-5; leader 
in child labor legislation, 17. 

Certificates, see Age and schooling cer- 
tificates. 

Child, Linus, opposition to ten-hour 
measure, 71-73. 
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CMd labor: 

Factories, amount of, 1825, 5-7; age 
of employment 1825, 5-6; age of 
employment 1865, 94; proportion 
of sexes 1825, 5-6, 21; hours 1825, 
6-9; hours 1865, 94, 95; meals, 
time allowed, 1825, 7 ; character of 
work 1825, 8; effect on education, 
6-8, 17-19, 98; effect on health, 9; 
effect on morals, 9, 18; decrease in 
Lowell 1848, 21; increase of, after 
Civil War, 93; evils of, 93, 94, 98; 
night work in Lawrence mills, 94; 
overtime work in Lawrence mills, 
94; conditions of work in cordage 
and twine factories, 143-147. 

Investigations, Senate committee 
1825, 4r-8; committee appointed 
1833, 12; report of House commit- 
tee 1836, 17-19; by school commit- 
tee 1851, 20; authorized by laws 
1866-7, 96; report of deputy con- 
stable 1868, 92. 

Inter-Municipal Research Commit- 
tee, 208, 209. 
Child labor legislation, 3-129, 157-219: 
influence of England, 4; first Massa^ 
chusetts law 1836, 4, 17; amend- 
ments, 19; law of 1842 limiting 
hours for children under 12, 20; 
bill of 1856 restricting hours for 
minors, 89 ; eight-hour law of 1866, 
93-95; ten-hour law of 1867, 95- 
98; laws of 1866-7, authorizing 
appointment of factory inspector, 
96; defects, 97-98; bill of 1870 
restricting hours for minors under 
18, 107-108; recommendations of 
commissions of 1866-7, 114-116; 
ten-hour bills of 1866-7, 122; ten- 
hour biU of 1871, 123-124; law of 
1874 enacting bill of 1871, 124-125; 
defects of Massachusetts law, 157- 
219; relation of , to industrial pros- 
perity, 159-160, 217; law of 1910 
regarding dangerous trades, 268- 
269. See also charts on factory 
inspection, 292 fol., 294-307. 

Digest of laws 1902-1910, 311-314, 
323, 333: age and education, 311- 



313: occupations, 313-314; peddling 
and begging, 313 ; handling danger- 
ous machinery, 313-314; hours of 
labor, 314. 
Enforcement, laws prior to 1879 in- 
operative, 97—98; difficulties in, 
211; officials responsible, 20, 204- 
212, 252-253; Arkansas method, 
251; factory inspectors, 252-253. 
School requirements, law of 1836,19; 
extension of, 1849, 1858, 20; eva- 
sion of, 21; reconmiendations 1865, 
94; provisions of law of 1866, 95; 
amendments 1867, 96; violations, 
175, 176. See also Age and school- 
ing certificates. 
Violations, 203-212: reported by 
school committee 1851, 21; re- 
ported by Short Time Committee 
1865, 94; reported 1905, 177; re- 
vealed through investigation by 
Inter-Municipal Research Com- 
mittee, 208, 209; methods of 
checking, 208, 212; ratio of pros- 
ecutions to, 209-211; fines, 210- 
212; penalties, 20, 210, 211, 226, 
264, 312-314; lightness of penal- 
ties, 264. See also Age and school- 
ing certificates, Factory inspection. 
Street trades; also introduction to 
charts on factory inspection, 292. 

Civil service examinations, defects of, 
265; factory inspectors, 241-245, 
275-284; specimen papers. New 
York, 275-279; Wisconsin, 219- 
284. 

Cluer, John C, account of his activities, 
39-41. 

Coalitionists, election of 1851, 71-73; 
defeated at elections 1854, 88. 

Coggeshall, Frederic, testimony as to 
diseases of operatives in rubber 
factories, 139-141. 

Constantino, T. C, on hours of labor, 
104. 

Cordage and twine factories, employ- 
ment of women and children in, 
143-151: conditions of work, 143- 
147; wet spinning, 143-146; health 
of operatives, 144^148; remedies 
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suggested, 145-146, 148-151 ; dusty 
proceases, 146-147; diseases to 
which operatives are subject, 144, 
147. 

Cotton industry, Massachusetts, de- 
pression of 1850, 55, 56. 

Cotton mills, unsanitary conditions in, 
Miss Manning's investigation, 153. 

Corporations, see Employers' combina- 
tions. 

Dangeroub machinery, see Machinery. 

Dangerous trades, law prohibiting 
minors in, 268; English system 
of regulating, 269. See also Cord- 
age and twine factories, and Rubber 
factories. 

Davis, Philip, supervisor of licensed 
minors, 214-215. 

"Declaration of Rights," of Boston 
Trade Unionists, 13. 

District police, Massachusetts, depart- 
ments, 204-205; supervision of 
inspection, 259-261; powers, 261; 
bill to detail members for detective 
service, 289; inspection duties, 
digest of laws 1902-1910, 323-325. 

Douglass, Charles, on factory conditions 
1834, 15-16; work for ten-hour 
movement, 29. 

Dressmaking estabhshments, working 
conditions, Miss Manning's inves- 
tigation, 152, 153. 

Dust, test for, 147; in factories, law of 
1903, 324. 

Dust-removers, factory inspectors re- 
quired to supervise, 253-254, 261; 
penalties for violation of regula- 
tions regarding, Chart No. 1, 292 
fol. 

Dusty processes, cordage and twine fac- 
tories, 146-149: effect on health, 
146-148; illustration showing 
amount of dust breathed by oper- 
atives, 146 fol.; ways of minimizing 
danger, 148-151; English regu- 
lations regarding, 150-151. 

Education, factory children excluded 
from, 6-7, 17, 19; democratic gov- 
ernment dependent upon, 4-5, 19; 
report of committee 1836, 17-19. 



iSee also Age and schooling certifi- 
cates. 

Eight-hour day, recommended by 
Charles Douglass 1834, 15; move- 
ment for, 90-102; leaders, 100, 
101; effort to establish in incor- 
porated companies, 100; demanded 
by labor party 1865, 95; commis- 
sions appointed to investigate ques- 
tion, 100, 114-115; opposition to, 
95-96; law of 1866, provisions, 95; 
defeat of bill of 1866, 101-102; end 
of movement 1866, 102; laws of 
1906-1908, 315. See also Ten-hour 
day. 

Eighl^Hour Grand League, 100, 101, 
106. 

Elevators, employment of children on, 
177; number inspected in Massa- 
chusetts 1909, 205; penalties for 
violating regulations regarding. 
Chart No. 1, 292 fol.; digest of 
laws 1902-1910, 313, 314. 

Employment agencies, 335-406: fraud 
connected with, 364, 383-391 ; regu- 
lations, 335-406; importance of, 
337, 362-364; states having regu- 
lations, 338; excellence of New 
York law, 338, 362-363; Boston 
system, 352-353 ; Massachusetts 
system, 352, 364-366; charts show- 
ing systems of different states, 367- 
399. 
Enforcement of law, officials respon- 
sible for, 352; systems in various 
states, 352-354; method of pro- 
cedure on complaint, 355-356, 405 ; 
charts showing provisions in vari- 
ous states, 390-399. 
Fees, fraud connected with, 345 ; regis- 
tration, 346-347, 380-388; regular 
fees, 346-347, 380-388; collusion, 
347-348, 361, 381-389; illegal fees, 
347-349, 360-361, 381-389; re- 
ceipts, 348-349, 404; fraudulent 
replacement, 351, 381; refunds, 
349-350, 360, 380-388; fraudulent 
advertisements, 350-351, 381-389, 
404; charts showing provisions of 
different states, 380-389. 
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Licenses, officials granting, 339-340; 
restrictions on, 341-342 ; New York 
law, 342; bond required, 342-343, 
402; register of entries, 342-344, 
369-379, 403; references, 344, 369- 
379; employment contract, 344- 
345, 369-379, 404; locations pro- 
hibited, 345, 381-389, 403; charts 
showing provisions of different 
states, 368-378; abstract of laws 
regarding, 400-402. 
Penalties for fraud, 356-361: amount 
of fines, 357-361; houses of ill- 
repute, 358; causes for which im- 
posed, 358-361 ; imprisonment, 
358-361; collusion, 361; charts 
showing provisions of the various 
states, 391-399. See also Free em- 
ployment offices. 

Employers' combinations, oppression of 
employees, 45, 46, 67, 71-74; ad- 
vantage over employees in labor 
contract, 50, 78-80; opposition to 
movement for shorter hours, 77, 79, 
83. 

Employer's liability, digest of laws 1902- 
1910, 327-328, 334. 

Employment contract. Regulation 
Paper used in Lowell mills, 45; 
complaints against, 46, 51; digest 
of laws 1902-1910, 326-328; vot- 
ing, 326; intimidation, 326-327; 
states requiring, 344-345; charts 
showing provisions regarding, 369- 
379. 

Employment tickets, see Age and school- 
ing certificates. 

Evening schools, number maintained in 
Massachusetts, 174^175; Boston 
attendance 1906-7, 175. 

Eaotobies, 1-129, 131-154: Movement 
for shorter hours in New England 
mills, 3-125; increase in number 
of foreign operatives, 51, 53, 56- 
58, 91, 93; industrial depression of 
1850, 55-56; of 1856, 89; effect of 
Civil War, 91; long hours. Miss 
Manning's investigation, 153; lack 
of uniform definition among the 
different states, 236, 237. 



Factory system, introduction of, in 
Massachusetts, 3-4; agitation for 
restrictions on, 3-129; effect on 
health, 9, 47, 52; conditions in 
Massachusetts described by Charles 
Douglass, 15-16; contrasted with 
those in England, 24, 44; described 
by Lowell petitioners, 42-43, 47; 
evils of, 18; complaints against, 
31-32; report of committee 1845-6, 
47-51; change in operatives from 
native to foreign-bom workers, 51, 
53, 56-58, 66, 91, 93; evils pre- 
dicted by reformers, 1848, 56; effect 
on health, 117, 118; relation to im- 
migration, 119; evil effects of, cited 
by Governor Washburn, 124. 

Hours of labor, in early New England 
mills, 7, 13; of women and children, 
7-8; Lowell factories, 23-24; re- 
duction 1847, 53; eleven-hour sys- 
tem of 1853, 88; Lawrence mills 
1865, 94; long hours of children in 
Fall River factories, 94; system in 
force 1864-1867, 98-99. 

Sanitation, unsanitary conditions in 
early New England factories, 52; 
in rubber factories, 134-137; in 
cordage and twine factories, 143- 
147; in factories investigated by 
Miss Manning, 153-154; Massa- 
chusetts requirements, 150, 152; 
ventilation, 150, 152; digest of 
laws 1902-1910, 321-322, 333. See 
also Cordage and twine factories 
and Rubber factories. 
Factory inspection, 227-308: introduc- 
tion of, in Massachusetts 1866-7, 
96-98; number of establishments 
inspected 1905-1909, 206, 207; in- 
adequacy of present force, 207-212, 
218, 265; state inspection, 230; 
charts showing statistics for vari- 
ous states, 234^235 ; administrative 
provisions in the various states, 
25&-25.8; lack of adequate admin- 
istrative law, 258, 266; organiza- 
tion, 268-263; New York system, 
259-260; Massachusetts system, 
260-263 ; reorganization reoom- 
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mended, 263-271; officials respon- 
sible, 266, 267; change in position 
and influence, 270-271; bills re- 
ported by Commission on Factory 
Inspection 1911, 285-289; estab- 
lishments subject to inspection, 
254^255; charts, 306-308; charts 
showing penalties for violations of 
regulations, 292 fol.; digest of laws 
1902-1910, 323-326, 334. See also 
Industrial inspection. 

Factory inspectors, responsible for en- 
forcement of child labor law, 204- 
206; number in different states, 
230, charts, 234r-235; in Massa- 
chusetts, 205; women inspectors, 
205-206; time required to visit all 
establishments under their care, 
207-208, 237; appointment, 239, 
240; civil service examinations, 
241—245, 265; specimen papers, 
275-284; qualifications, 242-245; 
terms, 245-247; salaries, 247-250, 
265; Massachusetts, 249-250; pen- 
alties for non-enforcement of law, 
251; duties and powers, 250-258; 
Massachusetts, 251-258; enforce- 
ment of labor laws, 252-254, 256; 
charts showing duties and powers, 
292 fol., 294-305. See oZso In- 
spectors of health. 

Factory legislation, 1-129: history, 1- 
129; beginning of in Massachu- 
setts, 3-4; leaders, 4, 15, 39, 59- 
62, 103; child labor law of 1836, 
17, 19, 20; petitions for, 24, 28, 42- 
47, 51, 52, 68, 78, 79, 108, 109; biU 
to prohibit intimidation of em- 
ployees, 74; legislative reports, 
1850-1856, 74, 76; special contract 
law, 78-79; bills of 1850-1853, 85- 
89, 113; child labor laws of 1866-7, 
95-98, 101; bill of 1870, 107-108; 
House reports of 1865-6, 113-116; 
bills of 1871, 123-125; ten-hour 
law 1874, 123, 126; charts showing 
penalties for violations in the differ- 
ent states, 292 fol.; safety and 
sanitation, digest of laws 1903- 
1910, 321-322. See also Child 
labor, and Women, labor legislation. 



Fall River, strike 1848, 55; child labor, 
1865, 94; reduction of hours in the 
factories, 109-110. 

Female Labor Reform Associaiion, 35- 
42, 63; Lowell branch, 35-42, 53. 

Fines, for violations of child labor law, 
210-211; digest of laws 1902-1910, 
329-330. 

Fire-escapes, penalties for violating 
regulations regarding, Chart No. 1, 
292 fol. 

Foreign labor, displacement of native 
operatives by, 56-58; effect on 
native workmen in New England 
factories, 61, 63, 66-58; on wages, 
57, 58; on labor legislation, 58, 92, 
93; influx of in Massachusetts 
1850, 57; increase of in New Eng- 
land factories, 1864r-66, 91, 93. 

Foundries, states requiring inspection, 
255, 307; penalties for violation of 
regulations regarding, Chart No. 1, 
292 fol. 

Fourierism, influence on labor reform 
movement, 31-35, 38. 

"Free Employment Agency," states 
prohibiting private agencies from 
use of sign, 406. 

Free employment offices, movement for, 
338; digest of laws 1902-1910, 332- 
333. 

Gbeelet, Horace, at meeting of New 
England Associaiion of Workmen, 
32-33. 

HEAI.TH inspectors, see Inspectors of 
health. 

Health laws, see Sanitary laws. 

Health, State Board of, responsibility 
for enforcement of child labor law, 
204, 211. 

Hours of labor, movement for shorter 
hours, 3-22, 90-125; New England 
factories 1825, 6-8; long hours of 
children, 7-8; Thirteen hour sys- 
tem, Address by Seth lAither 1832, 
13-14; system in force in Lowell 
1839, 23-24; compared with Eng- 
lish, 24; reduction made in Lowell 
mills, 1847, 53; eleven-hour day 
in force 1853, 88-89; long hours in 
Fall River and Lawrence mills, 94; 
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system in force 1864-7, 98-99; 
reduction of in cotton mills 1865, 
99; long hours in restaurants, 154- 
155; digest of laws 1902-1910, 314r- 
315; public employees, 315; women 
and children, 314. See also Eight- 
hour day, and Ten-hour movement. 

Illitbbatb children, number reported 
by committee on education 1836, 
19; number reported by Short 
Time Committee 1865, 94; num- 
ber in Massachusetts, 174-175; 
lack of adequate statistics regard- 
ing, 173, 175; regulation of em- 
ployment, 174; school require- 
ments, 174, 180, 182, 183; viola- 
tion of school requirements regard- 
ing, 176; employer required to send 
list of, to school committee, 183. 

Immigrant women, investigation of, 
cited, 174, 175, 176, 208, 209. 

Immigration, see Foreign labor. 

Industrial arbitration, see Arbitration, 
industrial. 

Industrial education, proposal for 1825, 
8. 

Industrial inspection, draft of act to 
establish board of, 285-288. 

Industrial revolution, beginning of, in 
America. 

Inspectors of health, proposal for, 251; 
first appointed in Massachusetts, 
260; relation to factory inspectors, 
261-263; duties, 261-2; stand- 
ards employed, 270; digest of law 
of 1907, 325-326. See also Factory 
inspectors. 

Intimidation, penalties for, chart No. 1, 
292 fol.; digest of laws 1902-1910, 
326-327. 

Incorporated companies, see Employ- 
ers' combinations. 

Journeymen Cordwainers of Lynn, 29. 

Laboii, demand and supply theories, 
82-83, 121; scarcity of, 1865, 91- 
93. 

Labor Bureau, Massachusetts, origin, 
109. 

Labor organizations, Boston Trades 
Union, 13, 22; Eight Hour Qrand 



League, 100, 101, 106; Female 
Labor Reform Association, 35-42, 
52; Journeymen Cordwainers, 29; 
Lowell Ladies, 106; New England 
Association of Farmers, Mechanics, 
11, 12, 21, 22, 28; New England 
Industrial League, 62; New Eng- 
land Labor Reform League, 35-42, 
52, 53; New England Protective 
Union, 39, 53; New England Work- 
ingmen's Association, 23-54; Short 
Time Amalgamated Association, 
106-110; Ten-Hour State Central 
Committee, 65. 

Labor Reform Association, see New Eng- 
land Labor Reform Association. 

Labor unions, see trade unions. 

Laissez faire doctrines, effect on labor 
reform movement, 49, 50; urged 
against ten-hour legislation, 79, 
115, 116. 

Laundries, states requiring inspection, 
255, 307. 

Lawrence, child labor 1865, 94. 

Licenses, see Emplos^ment agencies. 

Literacy certificates, see Age and school- 
ing certificates. 

Loans, see Small loans. 

Lowell, child labor in, 1826, 6-7; Work- 
ing-man's Party in, 11; factory 
conditions in, described by Charles 
Douglass, 16; decrease of child 
labor in, 21; hours of labor in fac- 
tories 1839, 23-24; petition for ten- 
hour day, 26-28. 

Lowell Female Industrial Reform and 
Mutual Aid Society, 38. 

Lowell Female Labor Reform Associa- 
tion, 36-42, 63; support of labor 
reform movement, 37-9; name 
changed, 38; end of activities, 53. 

Lowell Ladies, 106-7. 

Lowell mills, report of legislative com- 
mittee 1846-6, 46-61. 

Lowell Offering, mention of, 36. 

Lunch rooms, lack of in rubber factories, 
135. 

Luther, Address to the Workingmen of 
New England cited, 13. 

Lynn Awl, mention of, 30. 
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Machinery, factory inspection, 253; 
penalties for violation of factory 
legislation regarding, Chart No. 1, 
292 fol.; digest of laws 1902-1910, 
313-314, 321. 

Manchester, strike for shorter hours, 
1853, 88, 89. 

Massachusetts, first American state to 
enact laws for protection of factory 
workers, 3 ; factory conditions con- 
trasted with those in Europe, 44- 
48; industrial depression of 1850, 
55, 56; pioneer in labor reforms, 
224. 
Labor legislation, history of, 1-129; 
bibliographic references, 126-129; 
child labor, 157-219; factory in- 
spection, 223-308; digest of laws 
1902-1910, 309-333; employment 
agencies, 335-406. 

Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, origin, 109. 

Meals, time allowed in factories 1825, 
7; In 1839, 23; extension of time 
granted in Lowell mills, 53 ; in New 
England mills, 112, 113; penalties 
for violation of factory regulations 
regarding. Chart No. 1, 292 fol. 

Medical examination of employees, 
question of, 267. 

Mercantile establishments, inspection, 
254, 255; question of extending 
sanitary laws to, 265-266; health 
conditions compared with fac- 
tories, 266-267; states requiring 
inspection, 307. 

Middlesex Corporation, difficulty with 
operators, 45-46. 

Mills, states requiring inspection of, 
306. 

Mines, states requiring inspection of, 
306. 

Moving picture machines, number in- 
spected in Massachusetts 1909, 
205 ; certificates of exemption, 257. 

Moving picture shows, supervision of, 

237. 
Naphtha fumes in workrooms of rub- 
ber factories, 135-141: effect on 
health of operatives, 137-141; 



methods of improving conditions, 
141. 

New England Artisan, first labor paper 
in Massachusetts, 12. 

New England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics, and other Workingmen, 
platform, 11-12. 

New England Association of Workmen, 
28-53: publications, 30; support 
of the ten-hour measure, 31-35, 
39, 42; socialistic tendencies, 31- 
37; influence of Brook Farm on, 
32-34; name changed to New Eng- 
land Labor Reform League, 35; 
end of activities, 52, 53. 

New England Industrial League, 62. 

New England Labor Reform Associa- 
tion, leaders, 39; reorganized 1867, 
106. 

New England Labor Reform League, 35- 
41, 52, 53. 

New England Protective Union, 39, 63, 
106. 

New England Workingmen' s Associa- 
tion, 23-54; organization, 28-29. 

Newsboys, supervision of, 213-215; 
cities and towns requiring license 
for, 213-214; Massachusetts law 
regarding, 213; Boston regula- 
tions, 214-217; rules of Boston 
school committee, 214r-215; pen- 
alties for violating regulations re- 
garding, 215-216. 

New York, working certificate require- 
ments, 179, 193; factory-inspection 
system, 259-260. 

Noon time, penalties for violation of 
factory regulations regarding, chart 
No. 1, 292 fol. 

Noon time work, rubber factories, 136— 
138, 141; dressmaking establish- 
ments, 152; regulations regarding, 
142. 

Owen, Robert Dale, leadership in 
Workingman's Party, 10; on Low- 
ell factory conditions, 33. 

Passports, accepted as proof of age, 
192, 193, 198, 200. 

Pauperism, ascribed to factory condi- 
tions, 56. 
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Peddlers, digest of laws 1902-1910, 313. 

Penalties: for violation of laws regarding 
chad labor, 20, 210-212, 215-216, 
226, 312-314; employment of 
women, 226; employment agencies, 
393-401 ; employment contract 
regulations, 326-327; factory in- 
spection, 251; factory regulations, 
charts showing system in different 
states. No. 1, 292 fol.; labor legis- 
lation, 264; newsboys, 215-216; 
safety and sanitation, 317-323; 
sanitation, 226; small loans, 331. 

Phillips, Wendell, leader in movement 
for shorter hours, 90; on child 
labor, 93-94; support of labor re- 
form movement, 102-103. 

Police, see District police. 

Prices, theories as to regulation, 14, 
16-17. 

Public employees, hours of labor, 315. 

Railboads, safety of employees, digest 
of laws, 1902-1910, 323. 

Restaurants, long and irregular hours. 
Miss Manning's investigation. 154- 
155; unsanitary conditions, 154- 
155; inspection, 255, 307. 

Robinson, Frederick, on trade unions, 
14. 

Robinson, William S., account of work 
for labor reform, 60-61. 

Rubber factories, women's work in, 
135-142: conditions of work, 135- 
137; health of women operatives, 
137-141 ; health of operatives com- 
pared with that of other factory 
workers, 139, 141; diseases to 
which operatives are subject, 137- 
141; testimony of physicians, 137- 
140; remedies suggested, 141-142. 

Sapbtt devices, digest of laws 1902- 
1910, 316-323. 

Sanitary laws, Massachusetts require- 
ments for factories, 150, 152; defi- 
m'tion of, 152; violations of in 
women-employing industries, 152- 
155; penalties, 226; inadequacy of 
Massachusetts provisions, 264; 
charts showing system in different 
states. No. 1, 292 fol.; digest of 



laws 1902-1910, 316-323, 324-326, 
333. 

School authorities, responsibility for 
enforcement of child labor law, 20, 
204; responsibility for child labor 
conditions, 117-119, 183-185. 

School census, inaccuracies of, 175, 202, 
218. 

School certificates, see Age and school- 
ing certificates. 

School committee, inspection duties, 
digest of laws 1902-1910, 323. 

Schoolhouses, inspection, 261. 

School law, lack of co-ordination with 
child labor law, 174. 

School records, see Age and schooling 
certificates. 

School requirements, see Child labor. 

Short Time Amalgamated Association, 
106-110. 

Sick-benefits, provision for by Lowell 
Female Industrial Reform Associa- 
tion, 38. 

Small loans, digest of laws 1902-1910, 
331. 

Socialism, tendencies toward in New 
England, 31-37. 

Southbridge, system of determining 
number of illiterate children, 183. 

Special contract, see Employment con- 
tract. 

Spinning mills, first established in New 
England, 3. 

Statistics Bureau, factory inspection 
under, 232-235. 

Statistics of Labor, Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of, origin, 109; recommended 
1866-7, 114, 115. 

Stone, Huldah J., leader in labor re- 
form, 36-38. 

Stone, James M., pioneer in ten-hour 
movement, 61-62; speech for ten- 
hour bill, 85-86; work for ten-hour 
measure, 103; elected speaker of 
House, 103. 

Street trades, 212-217; definition, 212; 
children in, 212-217: number, 212; 
age, 212; need of regulating, 213- 
214; digest of laws 1902-1910, 313, 
323, 333. 
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Strike against out in wages at Fall 
Biver, 55; at Amesbury and Salis- 
bury 1852, 57; at New Bedford 
1867, 111; at Manchester for 
shorter hours, 88-89; for ten-hour 
day at Pittsburg, 37, 41; in Wam- 
sutta Mills, 99; of card-room girls 
at Lawrence, 111; of mule spin- 
ners at New Bedford, 111, 112. 

Strikes, attitude of Female Labor Re- 
form Association towards, 38, 42; 
of New England Labor Reform Asso- 
ciation, 41; T. C. Constantine on, 
104. 

Suffrage, see Voting. 

Talc Dust, in workrooms of rubber 
factories, 136-138. 

Ten-hour day, advocated by New Eng- 
land Association of Farmers, 12; 
eSort to enforce in incorporated 
companies, 45-48, 68, 78; opposi- 
tion to, 27-28, 48-51, 77, 79, 83; 
arguments against, 49, 78-82, 115, 
116, 118; arguments for, 81-83, 
119-122; adopted in trades out- 
side of factories, 75-76, 99; adopted 
in Lawrence cotton mills, 1865, 99 ; 
secured in several factories 1867, 
109, 110. 
Legislation, first Massachusetts law 
regarding, 20; petitions for, 24, 28, 
42-52,66-68; bill of 1845, 43 ; com- 
mittee reports of 1845-6, 46-51; 
report of legislative committees, 
1850-1856, 74-75; bill of 1850, 85- 
86; bill of 1852, 86, 88; biU of 
1853, 86, 87; bill of 1856, 89; 
House report 1865, 113-114; re- 
ports of 1867, 115-116, 118-119; 
bill of 1871, 123-125; bill of 1871 
passed 1874, 125. 

Ten-hour movement, 24^89, 102-125: 
supported by Democrats, 24-25; 
cause strengthened by immigrants, 
68; political organizations, 59—75; 
Ten-Hour State Central Committee, 
59-89; leaders, 59-61; campaigns 
of 1851-3, 70, 71; gain in support 
1850-1853, 74-76; aid from Penn- 
sylvania, 76; weakness in operas 



tives' cause, 84^85; comparison 
with Enghsh movement, 85; prog- 
ress interrupted by Civil War, 89; 
revival after Civil War, 90, 102; 
leaders 1867, 102-103; petitions, 
108, 109; support from physicians, 
117, 118; indorsed by Governor 
Washburn, 124; success in 1874, 
123-125. See also Eight-hour day. 

Ten^Hour Republican Association, 25. 

Tenr-Hour State Central. Committee, 55- 
87; political activities, 64-73; let- 
ter to legislature urging ten-hour 
law, 78-80. 

Ten-Howr State Convention, 63, 87, 
88. 

Tenement workshops, inspection, 254, 
261 ; penalties for violation of laws 
regarding, Chart No. 1, 292 fol.; 
states requiring inspection, 306; 
sanitation, digest of laws 1902- 
1910, 322. 

Time-schedules, inspectors required to 
furnish, 255-256; form used in 
Massachusetts, 256. 

Trade unions, Boston organization, 13; 
Frederick Robinson on, 14; digest 
of laws regarding intimidation 
1902-1910, 326. 

Troy, child labor in, 1825, 5-7. 

Truant officers, issue of age and school- 
ing certificates by, 185-188; sal- 
aries, 187-188; powers, 211. 

Tuberculosis, among operartives in rub- 
ber factories, 137, 140, 141; among 
operatives in cordage and twine 
factories, 148. 

Twine factories, see Cordage and twine 
factories. 

Ventilation, devices employed in cord- 
age and twine factories, 149; Massa- 
chusetts regulation regarding fac- 
tories, 150, 152; lack of in fac- 
tories, 153, 154; factory inspectors 
required to enforce laws regarding, 
263, 254; public buildings under 
supervision of district police, 261; 
penalties for violation of provisions 
regarding. Chart No. 1, 292 fol. See 
also Sanitary laws. 
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Voice of Industry, meBtion of, 30. 
Voting, bill to prohibit interference with 
employee's right of, 74; digest of 
laws regarding 1902-1910, 326. 
Wage-patmknt, states requiring fac- 
tory inspectors to enforce laws 
regarding, 253-254; penalties for 
violation of regulations, Chart No. 
1, 292 fol.; digest of laws 1902- 
1910, 328-330; weekly payment, 
328-329; fines, 329-330. 
Wages, effect of immigration on, 57- 
68; theories regarding, 81-83, 121; 
increase of in factories after Civil 
War, 91; relation to hours of labor, 
120, 121. See also Assignment of 
wages. 
Waltham, first cloth mills in, 3; child 

labor in, 1825, 5-6. 
Washington, certificate provision for 

factories, 257-8. 
Wet spinning in cordage and twine fac- 
tories, conditions of work, 143-146: 
women and children employed in, 
143—146; effect on health of opera- 
tives, 144-145; effect on morals, 
144-145; English regulations re- 
garding, 146. 
Willow works establishments, unsani- 
tary conditions, 154. 
White's Memoir oj Samuel Slater, cited, 

9. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, worker in 

labor reform movement, 56, 67. 
Women: 

Factory employment, preponderance 
of female operatives in Lowell 
mills 1827, 6; causes for increase, 
report of committee 1836, 18; 
increase of after Civil War, 92; 
blacklisting of Lowell operatives 
1842,146; type of Lowell factory 
girls 1846, 47-48; effect of in- 
dustrial depression 1850, 66; 
change in type of operatives, 58; 
strike of card-room girls at Law- 
rence, 111. 
Conditions of work, committee ap- 
pointed to investigate, 1833, 12; 
Lowell mills 1834, described by 



Frederick Robinson, 14^15 ; effect 
on health, speech of Charles 
Douglass, 16; testimony by 
Sarah Bagley, 47; testimony of 
operatives 1867, 117; long hours 
and unsanitary conditions, com- 
plaint of petitioners 1845, 42-43 ; 
investigation by Miss Manning, 
163-165. 

Cordage and twine factories, 143- 
161: conditions of work, 143— 
147; wet spinning, 143-144; 
effect on health of operatives, 
144; effect on morals, 145; 
attitude of operatives towards 
the work, 145; dusty processes, 
146-147; illustrations showing 
amount of dust breathed by 
operatives, 146 fol.; effect of 
dust on workers, 147-149; bron- 
chitis among operatives, 147- 
148. 

Dressmaking establishments, work- 
ing conditions, 152-153. 

Rubber factories, 135-142: condi- 
tions of work, 135-137; naphtha 
fumes in workrooms, 135-141; 
talc dust in workrooms, 136; 
noon-time work, 136-137; health 
of operatives, 137-141; diseases 
t9 which operatives are subject, 
137-141. 
Labor legislation, restriction on hours 
proposed by Robinson 1834, 15; 
biU of 1870 providing ten-hour 
day for women in textile fac- 
tories, 107-108; opposition to 
ten-hour law as infringement of 
women's rights, 116; growing 
demand for restriction on hours, 
122; bill of 1871, restricting work 
of women in textile factories to 
ten-hour day, 123; restriction of 
hours favored by legislative com- 
mittee 1874, 123-124; law of 
1874, providing ten-hour day, 
125; violations of health laws 
in women-employing industries, 
152-165; penalties for violation, 
226; inadequacy of Massachu- 
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setts provisions, 264; states re- 
quiring enforcement by factory 
inspectors, 253-254; digest of 
laws 1902-1910 regarding hours 
of labor, 314. See also intro- 
duction to charts on factory in- 
spection, 292. 
Labor organizations: Female Labor 
Reform League, relation to New 
England Labor Reform League, 
35; organization at Lowell 1845, 
36; officers, 36-38; socialistic 
tendencies, 37; attitude toward 
strikes, 38; name changed to 
Lowell Female Industrial Reform 
and Mutual Aid Society, 38; 
provision for sick benefits, 38; 
support of ten-hour movement, 
39; end of activities 1850, 53; 
Lowell Ladies, support of move- 
ment for shorter hours, 106-107. 



Women factory inspectors, 205-206; 
duties, 206; salaries, 250; ex- 
aminations, 242; examinations, 
specimen papers, Wisconsin, 383- 
384. 

Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, reference to investiga- 
tion of imnu'grant women and 
children, 174^176, 208-209. 

Working certificates, see Age and school- 
ing certificates. 

Working papers, New York provisions, 
179. 

Worhingmen's Association, see New Eng- 
land Workingmen's Association. 

Workingman's Party, origin, 10; plat- 
form of Lowell branch, 11. 

Wright, Frances, relation to Working- 
man's Party, 10. 
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